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After the First Committee’s month- 
long general debate on the Korean 
question ended on November 
24, the Committee gave priority 
to an Indian proposal, one of five draft 
resolutions submitted during the de- 
bate. The other four were sponsored by 
the Soviet Union, Mexico, Peru, and, 
jointly, by the United States and 20 
other nations. 

Consideration of the Indian draft 
resolution, twice revised as a result of 
suggestions made during the debate, 
had not been completed by December 
1, As revised, the proposal sets out 17 
provisions regarding the repatriation 
of prisoners of war, to be transmitted 
to the Central Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment and to the North Korean au- 
thorities for acceptance as a just and 
reasonable basis for settlement. 

Apart from the provision that the 
release and repatriation of prisoners is 
to be effected in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 and that 
force is not to be used to prevent or 
effect their return to their homelands, 
the main feature of the proposals is 
establishment of a Repatriation Com- 
mission, to which all prisoners would 
be released from military control and 
from the custody of the detaining side 
—‘“in agreed numbers and at agreed 
exchange points in agreed demilitar- 
ized zones.” 

The proposed Repatriation Commis- 
sion would consist of representatives 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, 
and Switzerland or of representatives 
of four states not participating in the 
hostilities, two nominated by each side 
but excluding representatives of states 
that are permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


The Commission is to appoint an 
umpire who should be available to the 
Commission at all times and should 
act as its chairman unless otherwise 
agreed. 

At the end of 90 days after the draft 
armistice, the Commission should 
refer the disposition of any prisoners 
whose return to their homelands had 
not been effected to the political con- 
ference to be called under Article 60 
of the draft armistice agreement. If, at 
the end of a further 60 days, there 
were any prisoners whose return had 
not been effected or provided for by 
the poliitcal conference, the responsi- 
bility for their care, maintenance and 
subsequent disposition should be trans- 
ferred to the United Nations, “which 
in all matters relating to them should 
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(Covering the period November 15 to November 28) 


act strictly in accordance with interna- 
tional law.” 


The Assembly’s general debate, 
which this year was held in two stages, 
ended on November 13. Al- 
together the representatives of 
45 countries, many of them 
foreign ministers, gave their views 
on the problems and portents of 
the world situation. Representatives of 
20 states had spoken in the first part 
of the debate, immediately following 
the opening of the session and 25 more 
participated in the second part of the 
debate on November 10, 11, 12 
and 13. 


General 
Debate 


Two resolutions on the question of 
race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apart- 
heid of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa were ap- 
proved by the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee on November 20. One resolu- 
tion would provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the President 
of the Assembly to study the racial 
situation in the light of specified pro- 
visions of the Charter and to report 
its conclusions to the eighth session. 
The second called upon all Member 
states to bring their policies into con- 
formity with their obligation under the 
Charter to promote the observance of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. A draft resolution by which the 
Assembly would hold that it did not 
have the competence to consider the 
matter was rejected. 


Apartheid 


Renewed efforts by the United Na- 
tions to solve the question of South- 
South-West Africa West Africa’s inter- 
national status have 
proved “inconclusive,” according to 
the report of an ad hoc Committee, is- 
sued on November 24. The Commit- 
tee, set up a year ago by the Assem- 
bly to continue consultations with the 
Union of South Africa on the ques- 
tion, reports that the chief points of 
difference are: a “fundamental” dis- 
agreement on how supervision of the 
Union’s administration of the territory 
is to be carried out; and the failure 
to agree on who should be the “sec- 
ond party” with whom the Union 
would conclude a new instrument for 
the administration of the territory. The 
Union stated that it could not con- 
clude an agreement directly with the 
United Nations, although it was pre- 
pared to negotiate an agreement with 
the former Allied powers — France, 


the United Kingdom and the United 
States — which would have to be ap- 
proved by the United Nations. The 
Committee’s report will now be con- 
sidered by the Assembly’s Fourth 
(Trusteeship ) Committee. 


Steps to speed action on plans for 
financing economic development are 
envisaged in a three- 
part draft resolution 
adopted by the Sec- 
ond (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee on November 20. 

The Economic and Social Council 
is asked to submit to the next As- 
sembly session a detailed plan for 
establishing a special fund to help 
finance basic non-self-liquidating proj- 
ects with grants and long-term, low- 
interest loans. It asks the Council to 
bear in mind the need to give special 
attention to “the problem of interna- 
tional financing of economic and so- 
cial development through international 
co-operation within the framework of 
the United Nations.” The vote for this 
was 46-0, with 5 abstentions. 

The second part, approved by the 
same majority, looks forward to the 
Council and the International Bank 
completing their work on the proposal, 
now the subject of further study by 
the Bank, for an international finance 
corporation to help finance productive 
private, enterprise in under-developed 
countries. It asks the Council to report 
to the next regular Assembly session 
on the progress of the proposal for this 
corporation. 

The third part, approved by 45 
votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, draws 
attention to the importance of stimu- 
lating the flow of private capital for 
economic development. It asks the 
Economic and Social Council to give 
early attention to further steps which 
the United Nations, specialized agen- 
cies and Member governments might 
take. This it should do in the light of 
two studies requested of the Secretary- 
General: an early analysis of the in- 
ternational flow of private capital, in- 
tended to help the Council formulate 
constructive proposals; and a memo- 
randum on the work and studies on 
increasing the private capital flow un- 
dertaken by United Nations organs, 
specialized agencies, governments and 
non-governmental organizations. 


The draft resolution now goes to a 
plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly for final approval. 


(Continued on page 544) 
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THE SEARCH FOR AN AGREED SOLUTION 
ON REPATRIATING KOREA PRISIONERS 


HE First Committee’s general de- 

bate on the Korean question was 
concluded on November 24, exactly 
a month after it began. Fifty-three 
statements had been made at seven- 
teen meetings. There were five draft 
resolutions — a joint 21-nation pro- 
posal, and those of the U.S.S.R., Mex- 
ico, Peru, and India. (Provisions of 
the first four of these were summar- 
ized in the BULLETIN, vol. XIII, No. 
10.) 

Summing up the situation as of 
November 14, Sir Mohammad Zafrul- 
la Khan, of Pakistan, recalled that 
the two parties had agreed that the 
repatriation of prisoners of war was 
the sole remaining obstacle to an 
armistice. 

Neither party contested the right of 
prisoners to repatriation, but there was 
a fundamental difference on the in- 
terpretation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. The. United Nations Command 
contended that every prisoner had the 
right to choose for himself and that 
many prisoners had said that they 
would forcibly resist repatriation. The 
other party appeared to contend that 
every prisoner should be regarded as 
the property of the state for which he 
had borne arms and should be re- 
turned to it on the conclusion of the 
armistice. It also maintained that the 
problem did not really exist, that it 
resulted entirely from the interroga- 
tion and screening of prisoners of war. 


TWO QUESTIONS The Geneva Conven- 
tion was quite clear, Sir Mohammad 
said. It stipulated that prisoners were 
entitled to demand and obtain repa- 
triation. It was, however, silent on the 
particular problem before the Com- 
mittee because that problem had 
neither existed nor been foreseen at 
the time. 


The Pakistan Foreign Minister con- 
sidered that two questions arose. Did 
the problem in fact exist and, if so, 
how should it be solved? In order to 
answer the first question, prisoners 
would have to be withdrawn from 
the control of the detaining author- 
ities and placed in the custody of a 
neutral and impartial body, the com- 
position of which would be decided 
by the two parties. Prisoners would 
be encouraged to request repatriation 
and should be afforded every facility 
to that end. If all prisoners accepted 
repatriation, the question would be 
solved. 


If, however, some declined it, should 
they be repatriated by force? That 
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was the crux of the problem. Even it 
other questions, such as the custody 
of prisoners, freedom from coercion, 
and conditions favorable to repatria- 
tion, had been solved, final agreement 
would still be impossible if one of the 
parties continued to contend that in 
no circumstances did prisoners have 
freedom of choice. 

But Sir Mohammad could not be- 
lieve that an agreement was impos- 
sible, for it would be reasonable and 
in conformity with the spirit of the 
Geneva Convention, While it might be 
necessary to accept the fact that such 
an agreement could not be concluded 
immediately, however, that was no 
reason why hostilities should continue, 
entailing the loss of many human 
lives and constantly increasing the 
number of prisoners. 

The solution of the problem of 
repatriation was not necessarily bound 
up with the continuation of hostilities. 
Pakistan considered it essential to 
bring the hostilities to an end while 
thoroughly studying the problem of 
repatriation. 


TEN POINTS SUGGESTED Abba Eban, of 
Israel, proposed that the Committee 
unanimously adopt a resolution em- 
bodying all the practical suggestions 
made thus far. He suggested ten points 
that such a resolution should contain 
and declared that if all the negotiat- 
ing parties accepted the guiding prin- 
ciple thus provided, including the 
establishment of a body to implement 
an agreed policy on prisoners, there 
would be no need for the fighting to 
continue. It was heartbreaking, he ad- 
ded, that the continuation of the fight- 
ing was killing more persons than 
those it was desired to protect in the 
prisoner-of-war issue. 

Of the ten points Mr. Eban pro- 
posed, the first five acknowledged the 
report of the United Nations Com- 
mand, noted with approval the sub- 
stantial progress of the armistice nego- 
tiations, noted disagreement only on 
one remaining issue, reaffirmed deter- 
mination to achieve a just and honor- 
able settlement of the conflict, and 
noted with approval the tentative 
agreements reached in the negotia- 
tions. 

The tenth point requested the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly to transmit the 
resolution to Peiping and North Ko- 
rea. The four other points—the sixth 
to ninth inclusive—which enunciated 
principles follow: 

6. The Assembly should recom- 
mend that the question of prisoners 


of war be solved in accordance with 
the principles of humanity and inter- 
national law; that such a solution must 
recognize the prisoners’ unrestricted 
opportunity of repatriation; and must 
exclude forcible repatriation of pris- 
oners refusing for adequate reasons to 
return, and forcible retention incon- 
sistent with the recognized rights of 
unrestricted opportunity of repatria- 
tion. 

7. The Assembly should recom- 
mend establishment of a joint body 
by mutual agreement between the 
negotiating sides to decide the claims 
and submissions of prisoners desiring 
not to utilize their right of repatria- 
tion. 

8. The Assembly should also 
recommend that all suggestions for 
settling the problem of prisoners of 
war consistent with these points 
should be taken into consideration by 
the negotiators. Israel felt that it was 
sufficient if the Assembly, with a 
Membership of sixty states, clearly 
stated its views in favor of unrestricted 
release of all prisoners, against for- 
cible repatriation or forcible retention 
in captivity, and suggested the estab- 
lishment of a body to apply those 
principles in the actual process of re- 
patriation. Consideration of the tech- 
nical procedure should then be left 
to that body. 

9. The Assembly should endorse 
the recommendation contained in 
paragraph 60 of the tentative draft 
armistice agreement and recommend 
that the consideration of that part of 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution dealing 
with a commission for settlement of 
the Korean question in the spirit of 
unification of Korea should take place 
when the recommendation in para- 
graph 60 becomes effective. (Para- 
graph 60 recommends a higher-level 
political conference, within _ three 
months after the armistice goes into 
effect, for negotiating the withdrawal 
of foreign forces and the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question.) 


MEXICAN PROPOSAL EXPLAINED At the 
Committee’s meeting on November 
15, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo explained 
Mexico’s draft resolution, which would 
provide for temporary residence, with 
migratory status, in other states for 
those prisoners held by either party 
who desired such temporary residence, 
under arrangements which would per- 
mit them to work. 

The draft resolution, he said, con- 
templated a solution of the problem 
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by means of a special agreement, as 
provided in Article 6 of the Geneva 
Convention of August 12, 1949. In 
the humanitarian spirit of the Con- 
vention, the agreement would permit 
a certain number of prisoners to re- 
side temporarily in the territory of 
Members of the United Nations, 
where they would engage in peaceful 
occupations enabling them to provide 
for their needs. 

Mexico adhered without reservation 
to the principle that repatriation 
should not be forced, a principle im- 
plicit in the Geneva Convention and 
consonant with the contemporary con- 
cept of human rights. It had no doubts 
as to that interpretation of the Con- 
vention, but would be prepared to 
accept elucidation of the principle in 
an additional protocol to the Conven- 
tion or in any other legal instrument. 
Respect for the prisoner’s own wishes 
was implicit in the whole procedure 
proposed by Mexico. It was important, 
however, to avoid raising the almost 
insoluble question of deciding what 
rule of law was to be applied. 


In submitting its proposal, further- 
more, Mexico had not tried to solve 
the subsidiary problem of the proce- 
dure for the repatriation of prisoners 
at the end of hostilities. Its purpose 
was essentially to reach an agreement 
in principle. The particular method 
adopted was of small importance. 
Similarly, the Mexican plan was not 
concerned with the classification of 
the prisoners of war. The solution of 
that problem should be subordinated 
to that of the main problem. 

If the two parties accepted the Mex- 
ican plan, the negotiations at Pan Mun 
Jom should be reopened immediately. 
If they were, an impartial body or 
commission should be established to 
verify the reasons for the prisoners’ 
decisions. If the repatriation problem 
could be solved, the problem of clas- 
sification would not present any con- 
siderable difficulty. However, if the 
First Committee considered that it 
should do so, Mexico had no objection 
to the Committee’s examining that 
question. 


REPLY TO U.S.S.R. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky’s 
objections to the Mexican draft reso- 
lution appeared essentially to be that 
it departed from the Geneva Conven- 
tion, provided for the “forced” classi- 
fication of prisoners of war, opened 
the door to a whole series of abuses, 
and placed prisoners “at the mercy of 
the Unified Command,” Dr. Padilla 
Nervo continued. 

What the Mexican proposal actually 
did depart from was Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
interpretation of the first paragraph of 
article 118 of the 1949 Geneva Con- 
vention. For Mr. Vyshinsky, that text 
provided for the unconditional re- 
patriation of all prisoners of war, even 
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THE PERUVIAN REPRESENTATIVE in the First 
clarified the Peruvian draft resolution, with the 


if it were necessary to use force; nev- 
ertheless, refusal to accept Mr. Vy- 
shinsky’s interpretation did not con- 
stitute a departure from the Geneva 
Convention. The Assembly itself was 
not competent to give an interpreta- 
tion of that text, and, if the point was 
to be the subject of legal dispute, it 
would be logical to request the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion. 


For its part, Mexico would be sorry 
to see the Assembly embark on a 
purely legal discussion while men 
were still dying in Korea. If, however, 
it were possible to conclude an im- 
mediate truce or at least to find an 
acceptable formula which would en- 
able an armistice to be concluded 
soon, the Mexican delegation, confi- 
dent that it had not departed from 
the Geneva Convention, would have 
no objection to a request to the Inter- 
national Court for an advisory opin- 
ion on two questions, First, did the 
first paragraph of article 118 of the 
Geneva Convention mean, explicitly 
or implicitly, that force had to be 
used to repatriate prisoners who did 
not wish to be repatriated immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities? Sec- 
ondly, was the Geneva Convention op- 
posed to the conclusion by the parties 
of a special agreement providing that 
the repatriation of a number of pris- 
oners would not be effected immedi- 
ately after the cessation of hostilities? 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s reference to the 
“forced” classification of prisoners of 
war was surprising, because the Mexi- 
can proposal in no way touched on 
that question. In actual fact, the Mex- 
ican plan left the door open for any 
equitable solution. 


It was astonishing that Mr. Vyshin- 








Committee, Dr. Victor A. Belainde (left), who 
representative of Paraguay, Dr. Osvaldo Chaves. 


sky should assert that the proposal 
placed the prisoners “at the mercy of 
the Unified Command.” How could a 
proposal for the immediate repatria- 
tion of all prisoners who wished to be 
repatriated and for the distribution of 
the remaining prisoners among a num- 
ber of free and sovereign states be re- 
garded as involving the surrender of 
the prisoners to one of the parties, 
when the precise purpose of the pro- 
posal was to remove them from the 
jurisdiction of their captors? If, on 
being liberated and restored to their 
rights, the prisoners resided tempo- 
rarily in free and sovereign countries, 
how could there be any danger of 
their becoming victims of abuses? 
Moreover, the selection of the states 
which would receive the former pris- 
oners of war was a practical ques- 
tion on which the parties concerned 
would be able to reach mutual agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Vyshinsky seemed to wonder, 
too, what would happen if the poli- 
tical decisions were not taken which 
the Mexican proposal assumed would 
precede the repatriation of prisoners. 
Dr. Padilla Nervo believed that if the 
proposed political conference was not 
held or failed to adopt the expected 
decisions, prisoners who did not ex- 
ercise their right to return home at 
any time would remain in their coun- 
try of residence until peace was re- 
stored: in no case would they be 
repatriated by force. 


PERUVIAN PROPOSAL CLARIFIED At the 
next meeting of the First Committee 
on November 17, Dr. Victor A. Bel- 
aunde offered some clarification of 
the Peruvian draft resolution. It sug- 
gested establishment of a commission 
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to be known as the “Protecting Com- 
mission.” This would not be a substi- 
tute for the high commands, but 
would co-operate with them to en- 
able them to reach the agreements en- 
visaged in the Geneva Convention 
and its provisions for repatriation. 

The Peruvian proposal did not, as 
Mr. Vyshinsky had thought, enunci- 
ate a principle hostile to the general 
principle of repatriation. It accepted 
the exception to that principle found- 
ed on the incontravertible basis of the 
Geneva Convention—that is, respect 
for the person of the prisoner. 

The proposal would create an at- 
mosphere of security and confidence 
with all the safeguards which would 
make it unnecessary to transfer pris- 
oners en masse to another region, cre- 
ating delays and difficulties in the way 
of repatriation. 

The commission would be obliged 
to receive prisoners’ petitions made di- 
rectly or through the representatives 
known as “trustees” according to the 
provisions of article 78 of the Geneva 
Convention. Consequently it could not 
deal with anything but verbal or writ- 
ten petitions submitted after its es- 
tablishment. 

As to the remainder of the prison- 
ers who could not be repatriated, the 
Peruvian proposal provided that they 
would remain in a neutral zone gov- 
erned by a statute taking into account 
the principles of the Charter, the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention. 


Concerning the fate of the prison- 
ers, the proposal incorporated the 
principles suggested by Mexico. The 
commission might be authorized to 
negotiate with neutral powers which 
were prepared to receive prisoners, on 
the basis of transfer, without waiting 
for subsequent approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly; or the negotiations 
might begin once the resolution had 
been approved, and might be initiated 
through the President of the Assembly 
with the co-operation of the Secre- 
tariat. 

The Peruvian proposal suggested 
the possibility of installing the so- 
called residual prisoners not absorbed 
by neutral powers in an area of the 
Trust Territories, with the agreement 
of the administering powers, although 
they would be subject to a statute 
quite different from any statute under 
the Trusteeship System, since the 
United Nations would be dealing with 
free men. However that might be, the 
Peruvian proposal stated emphatically 
that “prisoners shall, in any event, be 
free to make a decision later concern- 
ing their return to their place of 
origin.” This point was also made in 
the Mexican proposal and had also 
been explained by the representative 
of Pakistan. 


INDIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION Before ex- 
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THE INDIAN PROPOSAL was explained by 

Vv. K. Krishna Menon. With Mr. Menon is 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Chairman of 
India’s delegation. 


plaining the Indian draft resolution on 
November 19, V. K. Krishna Menon 
acknowledged with gratitude the sym- 
pathy, understanding, and assistance 
he said his delegation had received in 
working out the proposal, which, how- 
ever, was the sole responsibility of 
his delegation. The draft resolution 
was of a detailed nature, because the 
negotiations were not to be conducted 
in New York or anywhere else except 
in Korea where the principal parties 
were, and it was intended that the 
existing machinery and personnel on 
either side should pursue the negotia- 
tions to a successful conclusion. 

It was not enough, however, for a 
resolution to contain a mere restate- 
ment of a principle, even in a modi- 
fied form, or of a proposal that did 
not go into the method of how the 
existing difficulty could be resolved. 
That was why the draft resolution was 
divided into two parts. The first part 
contained a preamble and three sub- 
stantive clauses, and the second part 
contained seventeen proposals. 

Thus, in the first part, the Assem- 
bly would affirm that the release and 
repatriation of prisoners of war should 
be effected in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention of 1949, the well- 
established principles and practices of 
international law, and the relevant 
provisions of the draft armistice agree- 
ment; also that force should not be 
used against prisoners of war to pre- 
vent or effect their return to their 
homelands and that they should at all 
times be treated humanely in accord- 
ance with the spirit and provisions of 
the Geneva Convention. 

Then the Assembly would request 
its President to transmit the seventeen 
proposals to the Central Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government and to the North 


Korean authorities as forming a just 
and reasonable basis for an agree- 
ment, to invite their acceptance of the 
proposals and to make a report to the 
Assembly during the present session 
and as soon as appropriate. 


SEVENTEEN PROPOSALS The seventeen 
proposals, and to make a report to the 
resolution follow: 

1. In order to facilitate the return 
to their homelands of all prisoners 
of war, there shall be established a Re- 
patriation Commission consisting of 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland, that 
is, the four states constituting the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission 
referred to in paragraph 37 of the 
draft armistice agreement, or consti- 
tuted, alternatively, of representatives 
of four states not participating in hos- 
tilities, two nominated by each side, 
but excluding representatives of states 
that are permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

2. The release and repatriation of 
prisoners of war shall be effected in 
accordance with the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949, the well-established prin- 
ciples and practice of international 
law, and the relevant provisions of the 
draft armistice agreement. 

3. Force shall not be used against 
the prisoners of war to prevent or 
effect their return to their homelands, 
and no violence to their persons or 
affront to their dignity or self-respect 
shall be permitted in any manner or 
for any purpose whatsoever. This duty 
is enjoined on and entrusted to the 
Repatriation Commission and each of 
its members. Prisoners of war shall at 
all times be treated humanely in ac- 
cordance with the specific provisions 
of the Geneva Convention and with 
the general spirit of that Convention. 

4. All prisoners of war shall be re- 
leased to the Repatriation Commission 
from military control and from the 
custody of the detaining side in agreed 
numbers and at agreed exchange 
points in agreed demilitarized zones. 

5. Classification of prisoners of 
war according to nationality and dom- 
icile as proposed in the letter of Oc- 
tober 16 from General Kim I] Sung, 
Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army, and General Peng 
Teh-Huai, Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers, to General Mark 
W. Clark, Commander-in-Chief, Unit- 
ed Nations Command, shall then be 
carried out immediately. 

6. After classification, prisoners of 
war shall be free to return to their 
homelands forthwith, and their speedy 
return shall be facilitated by all par- 
ties concerned. 

7. In accordance with arrange- 
ments prescribed for the purpose by 
the Repatriation Commission, each 
party to the conflict shall have free- 
dom and facilities to explain to the 
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prisoners of war depending upon them 
their rights and to inform the pris- 
oners of war on any matter relating 
to their return to their homelands and 
particularly their full freedom to re- 
turn. 

8. Red Cross teams of both sides 
shall assist the Repatriation Commis- 
sion in its work and shall have access, 
in accordance with the terms of the 
draft armistice agreement, to prison- 
ers of war while they are under the 
temporary jurisdiction of the Repatria- 
tion Commission. 


Representations by Prisoners 


9. Prisoners of war shall have free- 
dom and facilities to make represen- 
tations and communications to the 
Repatriation Commission and _ to 
bodies and agencies working under the 
Repatriation Commission, and to in- 
form any or all such bodies of their 
desires on any matter concerning 
themselves, in accordance with ar- 
rangements made for the purpose by 
the Commission. 

10. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph 3, nothing in this Re- 
patriation Agreement shall be con- 
strued as derogating from the author- 
ity of the Repatriation Commission 
(or its authorized representatives) to 
exercise its legitimate functions and 
responsibilities for the control of the 
prisoners under its temporary juris- 
diction. 

11. The terms of this Repatriation 
Agreement and the arrangements aris- 
ing therefrom shall be made known to 
all prisoners of war. 

12. The Repatriation Commission 
is entitled to call upon parties to the 
conflict, its own member governments, 
or the Member states of the United 
Nations for such legitimate assistance 
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as it may require in the carrying out 
of its duties and tasks and in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Com- 
mission in this respect. 

13. When the two sides have made 
an agreement for repatriation based on 
these proposals, the interpretation of 
that agreement shall rest with the Re- 
patriation Commission. In the event 
of disagreement in the Commission, 
majority decision shall prevail. When 
no majority decision is possible, an 
umpire agreed upon in accordance 
with the succeeding paragraph and 
with Article 132 of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949 shall have the de- 
ciding vote. 

14. The Repatriation Commission 
shall at its first meeting and prior to 
an armistice proceed to agree upon 
and appoint an umpire. If agreement 
on the appointment of an umpire can- 
not be reached by the Commission 
within a period of three weeks after 
the date of the first meeting, this mat- 
ter shall be referred to the General 
Assembly. 

15. The Repatriation Commission 
shall also arrange after the armistice 
for officials to function as umpires 
with inspecting teams or other bodies 
to which functions are delegated or 
assigned by the Commission or under 
the provisions of the draft armistice 
agreement, so that the completion of 
the return of prisoners of war to their 
homelands shall be expedited. 

16. When the Repatriation Agree- 
ment is acceded to by the parties con- 
cerned and when an umpire has been 
appointed under paragraph 14, the 
draft armistice agreement, unless 
otherwise altered by agreement be- 
tween the parties, shall be deemed to 
have been accepted by them. The pro- 
visions of the draft armistice agree- 


ment shall apply except in so far as 
they are modified by the Repatriation 
Agreement. Arrangements for repa- 
triation under this agreement will be- 
gin when the armistice agreement is 
thus concluded. 

17. At the end of 90 days, the 
disposition of any prisoners of war 
whose return to their homelands has 
not been effected in accordance with 
the procedure set out above shall be 
referred by the Repatriation Commis- 
sion to the political conference to be 
called under Article 60 of the draft 
armistice agreement. 


“PATTERN” OF SOLUTION Mr. Menon 
declared that the draft resolution 
sought to reconcile the two points of 
view, not by a surrender of principles 
on either side, but by fitting them 
into the general pattern of a solution. 

The second part was termed pro- 
posals because it was meant to show 
the way to a solution rather than be- 
ing a solution in itself. The Indian 
delegation believed that the solution 
must come through discussion and 
negotiation by those on the scene in 
Korea; the proposals were equally ap- 
plicable to both sides and were meant 
only to form the basis of agreement 
between the two sides. His delegation 
had proceeded on the basis that the 
moment the question of repatriation 
of prisoners of war was settled, the 
draft armistice agreement would begin 
to operate. 

The idea of a Repatriation Commis- 
sion was not new, he said. Since dif- 
ficulty had arisen on the definitions of 
such phrases as “voluntary repatria- 
tion” and “non-forcible repatriation,” 
it would be better to consider the 
meaning and not attach too much 
importance to the words. It would be 
a duty entrusted to and enjoined on 
the members of the Repatriation Com- 
mission to see that force was not used 
to prevent or effect the return of the 
prisoners of war to their homelands. 


IMPORTANT PROVISION Mr. Menon re- 
garded paragraph 7 as important. It 
had been stated that a prisoner could 
not express himself while he was un- 
der imprisonment. Paragraph 7 envis- 
aged that once the prisoners had been 
released by the detaining power and 
were on their way to their homelands, 
the two parties should have freedom 
and facilities to explain the prisoners’ 
rights to those depending on them 
and to inform them of the conditions 
prevailing in their homelands. One 
party had pointed out that, since the 
prisoners had been completely shut off 
from the world during their captivity, 
they had absolutely no knowledge of 
what was going on on the other side. 
For this reason the two parties should 
have facilities to explain the situation. 

This would mean that it would be 
possible for the Chinese side, for in- 
stance, to explain to the prisoners that 
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there was an amnesty. They would be 
able to tell the prisoners that they 
need have no fear of going home, and 
there would be an opportunity to 
answer the questions of the prisoners. 
Thus it would remove many misun- 
derstandings that might have arisen in 
their minds. 

Mr. Menon concluded that if mem- 


bers of the Committee would allow ~ 


the proposal to go forward, without 
taking away its effect through argu- 
ments which could be made subse- 
quently, they would be rendering a 
service to humanity. 


BRITAIN ASKS CLARIFICATION In the con- 
tinuing general debate after presen- 
tation of the Indian draft resolution, 
Anthony Eden, of the United King- 
dom, said that the proposal covered 
the four points of principle which he 
himself had set out in his statement at 
the plenary meeting of the Assembly 
on November 11 (see page 503). 
However, two important points need- 
ed clarification. To what extent would 
the umpire be a full and regular mem- 
ber of the Commission? Mr. Eden 
felt that it would be more practical if 
he were such. In other words, there 
should be a Commission of five, in- 
cluding the umpire, who would pre- 
side, 

As for the future disposal of any 
prisoners of war who, for one reason 
or another, were not repatriated in 
accordance with the procedures set 
out in paragraph 16, how was provi- 
sion to be made for them, and what 
body would be responsible for that 
task? The United Nations should have 
the responsibility, he thought. It could 
either establish a special body to look 
after the prisoners — a resettlement 
commission — or it could extend the 
functions of the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency to cover 
that particular task. The advantage of 
using the latter, of course, was that it 
already existed and could perform the 
additional duties. 

Mr. Eden felt that the Indian pro- 
posal, on the whole, had brought for- 
ward a timely and constructive attempt 
to resolve the existing deadlock. So 
long as the principles of the United 
Nations were safeguarded, it should 
be judged by what it could achieve. 
The question was whether it would 
bring the United Nations nearer agree- 
ment on the one outstanding issue. 
Mr. Eden believed that it did, and he 
prayed that the Committee might find 
agreement in regard to it. 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA VIEWS The Indian 
draft resolution was described as mis- 
guided in its premises and utterly un- 
workable by Y. C. Yang, of the Re- 
public of Korea, although, he added, 
it was undoubtedly actuated by good- 
will and a genuine wish for peace. 
It supposed that a truce was a 
means of achieving United Nations 
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objectives in Korea, and it treated the 
aggressors as representing a legally 
acceptable position, entitling them to 
all the privileges in the conclusion of 
hostilities. It also assumed incorrectly 
that the way to deal with aggressors 
was to concede to them specific ad- 
vantages at the expense of the position 
of the free world. 

Could it be supposed, Mr. Yang 
asked, that a commission made up of 
two neutral countries and two Soviet 
satellites would exercise a purely neu- 
tral role, even with the guiding hand 
of an umpire? Could it be supposed 
that, without supervision, the commu- 
nist prisoners of war would leave un- 
molested non-communist prisoners, of 
whom many had already been killed 
by the communist prisoners in the 
prisoner-of-war camps? 

He expressed doubt that an un- 
armed, “neutral” commission could 
exercise better control over the re- 
leased communist prisoners of war in 
a demilitarized zone than the United 
Nations Command had exercised over 
the prisoner-of-war camps. In fact, 
members of such a commission would 
find it impossible to save their own 
necks unless they were prepared to 
accept the communist dictates or un- 
less they were already sympathetic to 
the inevitable actions of the commu- 
nist prisoners of war. Thus the Indian 
draft resolution underwrote the forced 
return of thousands of prisoners. 


Another basic question was what 
should be done with those prisoners, 
if any survived, who refused to be re- 
patriated. It could only be assumed 
that they would remain in custody 
with neither any guarantee of their 
ultimate freedom nor any assurance of 
protection during their continued en- 
forced captivity. In short, this would 
be forced detention, which the draft 
resolution ostensibly sought to over- 
come. 

Finally, how and by whom would 
the disposition of all the prisoners of 
war be guaranteed, in view of the 
fact that the draft resolution failed 
to provide any means for their ac- 
counting? 

Mr. Yang declared that a just and 
honorable peace could be achieved 
only by achieving complete victory, 
which in turn could be secured only 
through the employment of total sanc- 
tions against the aggressor. (For Mr. 
Yang’s further views on sanctions and 
on other aspects of the Korean ques- 
tion, see page 493.) 


PRINCIPLES OUTLINED After the armistice, 
said D. J. von Balluseck, of the Neth- 
erlands, all prisoners must be released. 
Those who did not resist repatriation 
must be repatriated. Those who did 
not wish to be repatriated must not 
be kept in captivity indefinitely. How- 
ever, if the Indian representative was 
right in assuming that the Chinese 


and North Korean communists iden- 
tified non-forcible repatriation with 
forcible detention, it should not be 
impossible to suggest impartial ma- 
chinery which might set their minds 
at rest. If co-operation was possible 
on a humane and honorable basis, it 
should not be too difficult to put such 
a scheme into operation and to create 
a reasonable guarantee against any 
pressure or intimidation. 

In the circumstances, the Commit- 
tee had sincerely welcomed the latest 
contribution of the Indian draft reso- 
lution. However, the negotiations at 
Pan Mun Jom must make every effort 
to arrive at a solution that would be 
workable and capable of producing 
the immediate release and speedy re- 
patriation of all prisoners. Two pos- 
sible ways of proceeding, Mr. von 
Balluseck thought, were, first, by 
drafting a basic outline of those prin- 
ciples and inviting the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the North Korean 
authorities to consider them, leaving 
implementation of the principles to 
the negotiators at Pan Mun Jom in 
the event the Korean-Chinese side 
agreed to them; or, second, by draft- 
ing a more elaborate proposal on the 
basis of those principles and submit- 
ting it to the governments of the con- 
tending parties. In any event, the tech- 
nical details would probably have to 
be worked out by the military negoti- 
ators at Pan Mun Jom. 


DIFFICULTIES DEFINED Sir Percy Spender, 
of Australia, considered that a resolu- 
tion which might gain the greatest 
support should include a clear ac- 
knowledgment (1) that all prisoners 
of war should be released and re- 
patriated, (2) that each side would 
provide all facilities for such release 
and repatriation, (3) that neither side 
would use force to screen or detain a 
prisoner or to compel him to be re- 
patriated, (4) that some neutral] body 
would be set up to take charge of the 
prisoners and repatriate them in ac- 
cordance with those principles, (5) 
that the whole process of release and 
repatriation should be completed with- 
in a given time so that all prisoners 
should have been returned to their 
country except for those who had 
forcibly resisted, and (6) that the last 
category of prisoners should be dis- 
posed of within a stated time under 
conditions which would ensure that 
they would not be employed in mili- 
tary service against the country of 
which they previously were citizens. 

The passing of a resolution, of 
course ,would not settle all difficulties; 
many practical problems would re- 
main to be worked out by the nego- 
tiators at Pan Mun Jom. 

Concerning the emphasis placed on 
the evils of “screening” by the Soviet 
representative and some others, he be- 
lieved that if an agency which could 
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be trusted were set up by the Assem- 
bly to release and repatriate prisoners 
consistent with the United Nations 
principle, no issue would arise about 
“screening” or the application of 
“brutal means.” 

It seemed, therefore, that the two 
problems were the nature of the Com- 
mission and the safe disposition of 
prisoners who were not repatriated. 

He thought the Indian draft resolu- 
tion, with certain amendments, was 
appropriate. 


CLOSEST TO COMMON GROUND In the 
view, too, of L. N. Palar, of Indonesia, 
the Indian draft resolution repre- 
sented the closest approach to com- 
mon ground on which the two oppos- 
ing parties might meet on the ques- 
tion of the repatriation of prisoners. 

Dr. Eduardo Arze Quiroga, of Bo- 
livia, and Mohammed Kabir Ludin, 
of Afghanistan, supported that draft 
resolution enthusiastically; and Dr. 
Mohamed Fadil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, 
and Dr. Farid Zeineddine, of Syria, 
thought that it should receive priority 
over all others. 

However, to improve the chances 
of the Indian draft resolution’s being 
accepted unanimously, Dr. Al-Jamali 
suggested that it should be amended 
so that the proposed commission could 
consist of five members instead of 
four and an umpire—and it would be 
helpful if the fifth member were In- 
dia—and so that prisoners resisting 
repatriation would be treated as 
United Nations refugees, transferred 
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to a country of their choice where 
they would be assured of leading 
peaceful lives and in no position to do 
any harm to their countries of origin. 


U.S.S.R. OPPOSITION The U.S.S.R., de- 
clared Mr. Vyshinsky, could not sub- 
scribe to the Indian draft resolution, 
which could not provide a satisfactory 
solution. 

Proposal 3, he pointed out, seemed 
to prohibit the use of force in relation 
to prisoners of war, whether for effect- 
ing or preventing their repatriation. 
Respect for that obligation was to be 
ensured by a repatriation commission. 
Thus, the draft resolution, which re- 
ferred to the Geneva Convention, at- 
tempted to use the provisions of that 
Convention to support, in fact to 
cloak, a possible refusal to repatriate 
the prisoners of war. Article 118 of 
the convention, however, was explicit: 
even if there was no agreement be- 
tween the parties with regard to re- 
patriation, there could be no justifica- 
tion for any delay in returning the 
prisoners to their homes. 

The Indian proposal was also in 
conflict with Article 119 of the Con- 
vention, which specified the excep- 
tional cases in which the return of 
prisoners could be delayed as in the 
case of those charged with, prose- 
cuted for, or convicted of an indict- 
able offence. In such cases, a commis- 
sion was to be established to search 
for all prisoners of war, including 
those who might have gone into hid- 
ing to escape prosecution, and to as- 





sure their repatriation with the least 
possible delay. The Indian draft reso- 
lution in fact reduced the matter to 
an exchange of those prisoners who 
voluntarily expressed a desire to be 
repatriated. In the conditions implied 
by captivity in American camps, how- 
ever, the “free choice” of the prison- 
ers Was a mockery. 

The draft resolution submitted by 
the Soviet Union proposed the estab- 
lishment of a commission to settle the 
Korean question as a whole—one of 
its tasks would be to settle the prob- 
lem of the prisoners of war. The In- 
dian proposal, on the other hand, 
would limit the commission’s func- 
tion to the repatriation of prisoners, 
and was unacceptable for that reason. 
It was also unacceptable because it 
gave a decisive voice to an umpire 
who would act as the commission’s 
chairman. If the parties could not 
agree on the choice of the umpire, he 
would be appointed by the General 
Assembly. 

Further, it was inadmissible that the 
fate of prisoners of war other than 
those who stated that they wished to 
be repatriated should be left to the 
discretion of the repatriation commis- 
sion. In the last analysis, the United 
Nations would be the umpire in the 
commission and thus, despite the fact 
that it was a belligerent party, it 
would act as judge in its own case. 


NO DIFFERENCE SEEN The Indian draft 
resolution was thus clearly based on 
a principle similar to that adopted by 
the United States military command 
—the right to retain those prisoners 
who, as a result of previous interroga- 
tion and forced screening, had been 
induced to refuse to return home. It 
was essential to remove the prisoners 
from the camps without delay and ar- 
range for their repatriation. 


The Indian representative had said 
that the classification of the prisoners 
should raise no difficulty, that it would 
be a matter of ascertaining the place 
to which the prisoners should be re- 
patriated according to their allegiance 
and place of residence. But, said Mr. 
Vyshinsky, what Mr. Menon had call- 
ed technical matters were in fact burn- 
ing political problems. It was true, 
however, that they had raised no diffi- 
culty during the armistice negotiations. 
Nam Il, the leader of the Korean 
delegation at Pan Mun Jom, had stat- 
ed during the armistice negotiations 
that, after the armistice entered into 
force, all prisoners of war of both 
sides would be transferred to demili- 
tarized zones agreed upon by the two 
parties, where the exchange would 
take place. The prisoners of war would 
then be visited by mixed Red Cross 
teams and would be guaranteed the 
right to return home to a peaceful 
existence. The guarantee would also 
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be given that the prisoners would not 
participate again in the Korean war. 
They would then be classified accord- 
ing to nationality and place of resi- 
dence in accordance with the pro- 
posals made by the North Korean 
Command in June. The United Na- 
tions Command would have to release 
the prisoners; those whose place of 
domicile was in South Korea would 
be repatriated to the South, and those 
whose homes were in the North would 
be allowed to return to the North. 
The Red Cross visits, classification, 
and repatriation could be effected 
under the supervision of neutral in- 
spection groups. 

That method was by far the most 
reasonable method proposed for the 
solution of the problem of the ex- 
change of prisoners of war, the only 
issue which prevented the conclusion 
of an armistice. It was difficult to 
see how, in the light of those facts, 
the Indian representative could main- 
tain that the question was of a purely 
technical nature and that the course 
of the Pan Mun Jom negotiations had 
shown that there would be no difficul- 
ties in that respect. That was true of 
the Chinese and the North Koreans, 
but not of the Americans who refused 
to recognize the generally accepted 
rules of international law which re- 
quire the repatriation of all prisoners 
of war, not of certain categories only. 


Mr. Vyshinsky wondered how the 
Indian proposal differed from the 
joint 21-nation draft resolution. Not 
one of the four drafts before the Com- 
mittee, other than the U.S.S.R. and 
Polish proposals, called for the imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities, he de- 
clared. It was impossible to settle a 
dispute between two parties satisfac- 
torily so long as one of the parties 
was absent and the other insisted on 
dictating its own terms. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS Dean Acheson, of 
the United States, thought it under- 
standable that Mr. Vyshinsky’s state- 
ment should have provoked feelings 
of despair as to the efforts of the First 
Committee to conclude an armistice 
in Korea. However, the efforts must 
be continued with courage and good- 
will. It was true that there were many 
difficulties, but their importance must 
not be exaggerated. Nevertheless, there 
must. be no sacrificing of the basic 
principles underlying the collective ac- 
tion undertaken by the United Nations. 


The discussion had shown that 
many representatives were agreed on 
the following points: (1) aggression 
had been stopped and must continue 
to be stopped; (2) there would be no 
need and no purpose in continuing 
hostilities if it was certain that aggres- 
sion would not be renewed and if an 
honorable agreement could be reached 
on the military questions leading up 
to an armistice; (3) the efforts of the 
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United Nations Command, in the 
armistice negotiations undertaken to 
settle the military questions, had met 
with a wide measure of approval; (4) 
force should not be used either to re- 
turn or to detain the prisoners. 

In considering the various draft 
resolutions before the Committee, two 
criteria should be borne in mind: (1) 
any measures to be adopted by the 
Assembly to reach an armistice snould 
be consistent with the basic principles 
of the Charter; (2) such measures 
should make it possible to determine 
clearly whether the North Korean and 
Chinese communist authorities wanted 
an honorable armistice or not. 

The 21-power draft resolution was 
very simple: it stated that in no case 
should force be used against the pri- 
soners. It did not specify the pro- 
cedure to be used. The 21 sponsors 
were not, however, opposed to amend- 
ments and suggestions to define the 
procedure. It should be noted that Mr. 
Vyshinsky had not directly answered 
the question whether he advocated the 
use of force against prisoners not wish- 
ing to be repatriated. However, in 
his latest speech he had implied that 
force should be used to compel the 
repatriation of all prisoners, without 
exception, 

The Mexican proposal, said Mr. 
Acheson, contained helpful provisions 
for solving the problem of prisoners 


who resisted repatriation. The Peru- 
vian proposal and the statements of 
the representatives of Indonesia, Iraq, 
Israel, Pakistan, and other countries 
had also made valuable contributions. 
On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution was not acceptable, as it 
Was not opposed to forcible repatria- 
tion; it mixed up military and political 
questions and provided for a cease- 
fire before the prisoner-of-war ques- 
tion had been settled. 


CLARIFICATION SOUGHT The Indian draft 
resolution certainly showed statesman- 
ship and a deep dedication to the task 
of peace, and it was regrettable that 
the U.S.S.R. had felt it necessary to 
reject all the proposals, including that 
of India. 

The United States considered that 
certain points in the Indian draft reso- 
lution needed clarification. It approved 
the basic principle that force should 
not be used to detain or to return 
prisoners. The Indian draft resolution 
differed from the 21-power draft reso- 
lution in that it Was more detailed, but 
that was only a secondary difference, 
which could be smoothed out if the 
Committee so desired. 

Whatever plan was finally adopted 
should reflect the principle that force 
should not be used either to detain 
or to return the prisoners. It should 
also be a workable plan that would 
not break down and result in mutual 





REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Criminals could not be bargained 
with, they must be punished, declared 
Y. C. Yang, of the Republic of Korea, 
during the course of his statement to 
the First Committee on November 20. 
It was not enough, in the dismal pros- 
pect that a truce would be reached in 
Korea, that the aggressors would 
merely be constrained legally to stay- 
ing within their existing territorial 
holdings, he said. 


Destruction wrought in Korea must 
be compensated for, and the free world 
should protect itself against those who 
would destroy free institutions. 

A just and honorable victory would 
be achieved only when the Korean 
communists had been disarmed and 
the Chinese communists completely 
withdrawn from Korea. Such a vic- 
tory could be achieved only by com- 
plete economic and military sanctions, 
and only such a victory could ensure 
peace. 


One of the measures to secure the 
peace when that was won would be 
the establishment of a buffer zone in 
Manchuria, manned by an_interna- 
tional security brigade which would be 
the instrument of a general collective 
security system of the United Nations 


ON LOLAL VICTORY 


and which would remind the Chinese 
communists, the aggressor, that their 
ambitions would be met by the united 
weight of the free world, in the future 
as in the past. 

It was also necessary, Mr. Yang 
stated, to punish the leaders of aggres- 
sion among both the Korean commu- 
nists and the Chinese communists ac- 
cording to the precedents of the 
Nuremberg and Tokyo war crimes 
trials, 

Headed by the United States, many 
Members of the United Nations had 
been responsible enough to the de- 
mands of their own ultimate protec- 
tion, but contributions must be pro- 
portionate to the national capabilities 
of the particular Member states. 


The objective of a truce, Mr. Yang 
asserted, does not hold out any hope 
of a realization of the principles of 
the restoration of peace and security 
throughout Korea, as well as its unifi- 
cation. The United Nations undertook 
to restore peace and security through- 
out Korea and to effect its unification. 
It must persevere in carrying out those 
objectives. It must honor its own 
pledges by concrete performance. 
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charges that the armistice had been 
broken. The Indian draft resolution 
satisfied those two conditions, since it 
excluded the use of force and pro- 
vided for a procedure designed to put 
that principle into effect. 

Nevertheless, the text should be 
clarified to avoid serious trouble later 
on. Mr. Eden had rightly remarked 
that the non-repatriated prisoners of 
war should be released and that the 
United Nations should be responsible 
for caring for them and resettling 
them. He had added that, after a 
given period, the responsibility for 
their resettlement should be transfer- 
red from the repatriation commission 
to a special resettlement agency or to 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency. Mr. Menon had 
indicated that his plan was designed 
to settle the problem of the prisoners 
of war completely. 

Mr. Acheson agreed with that pur- 
pose, but did not think that it had 
been fully accomplished in the Indian 
draft resolution. The solution of the 
problem of the prisoners ought to be 
consistent with the principle that 
force should in no case be used to 
compel the prisoners to return or to 
remain. If, however, the only alterna- 
tive to repatriation was indefinite 
and perhaps permanent — captivity, 
then established international custom, 
the Geneva Convention, and every 
humanitarian principle would be vio- 
lated. There was no doubt that a pris- 
oner who had not been repatriated 
within a definite period of time ought 
to be released. 

To judge from the statements by 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Menon, there was 
general agreement on two funda- 
mental principles: (1) that those pris- 
oners who could not be repatriated 
without the use of force could not be 
kept in captivity indefinitely; and (2) 
that the United Nations had the re- 
sponsibility for caring for and reset- 
tling such persons within a brief fixed 
period after the end of hostilities. 





POLITICAL CONFERENCE Paragraph 17 of 
the Indian draft resolution did not, 
however, meet those requirements, 
since it referred the disposition of non- 
repatriated prisoners to the political 
conference. It was clear, said Mr. 
Acheson, that the political conference 
would not be able to accomplish that 
task easily, in view of the fact that 
the negotiators at Pan Mun Jom had 
not been able to solve the problem 
after six months of discussion and 
that the First Committee, too, had 
reached no agreement. If the proce- 
dure advocated in the Indian proposal 
were adopted, the result would be that 
the prisoners would remain in capti- 
vity indefinitely. The revised Indian 
draft did not correct that fault. 
Moreover, it might be wondered 
what the political conference could 
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MOBILE CLINICS being sent to Korea by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency to 
aid the country’s fight against disease were shown at United Nations Headquarters on Novem- 
ber 18. They are equipped not only for medical treatment and immunization purposes, but 
also for education in public health. Inspecting the vehicles are J. Donald Kingsley, Agent-Gen- 
eral of UNKRA, and Y. T. Pyun, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Korea. 


discuss with regard to the prisoners, 
since the principle of the non-employ- 
ment of force would not be reopened 
once it had been adopted by the As- 
sembly. Furthermore, it did not seem 
that the political conference would 
be the best body for discussing the 
question of non-repatriated prisoners. 
The study and solution of the other 
problems involved in the reconstruc- 
tion of Korea would merely be de- 
layed by such a procedure. The In- 
dian proposal would accordingly be 
acceptable only if it incorporated a 
provision to the effect that non-re- 
patriated prisoners would be released 
and placed under the responsibility of 
a United Nations body such as UNKRA 
Or a repatriation commission estab- 
lished for the purpose. 

Mr. Acheson supported Mr. Eden’s 
suggestion, which had been accepted 
in part by the Indian delegation, that 
the umpire provided for the repatria- 
tion commission would be, not some- 
one called in to arbitrate from time 
to time, but a permanent member of 
the commission, acting as chairman. 
He drew attention to the difficulty of 
appointing such an umpire. Mr. Vy- 
shinsky had given the impression that 
he was firmly opposed to the very idea 
of an umpire. In those circumstances, 
if there were no umpire, there would 
be no commission and no possibility 
of reaching an armistice. Lastly, the 
text of paragraph 5 of the Indian 
draft resolution on the classification 
of prisoners of war should be made 
more precise, as it referred to a letter 
of October 16 which stated that the 
classification should be carried out by 
the side whose prisoners were being 
turned over to the Commission, 
whereas it was the repatriation com- 


mission itself which would be in pos- 
session of the prisoners and which 
should carry out their classification. 

The United States welcomed the 
statesmanship shown in the Indian 
proposal and considered that difficul- 
ties on certain points, in particular 
paragraph 17, could be overcome. If 
the proposal were amended to meet 
those difficulties, the United States 
would support it. 


DEBATE CONCLUDED Mr. Acheson’s state- 
ment closed the general debate. Nas- 
rollah Entezam, of Iran, then asked 
that the Indian draft resolution be put 
to the vote first, as that proposal had 
the best chance of being approved by 
the Assembly and by the parties to 
the dispute. It would be better for the 
authors of the other draft resolutions 
to withdraw their prospoals, he said. 
If they should not do so, he neverthe- 
less appealed to them not to oppose 
his request for granting priority to the 
Indian proposal. 





TECHNICAL AID EXPERTS 
FOR BURMA AND PARAGUAY 


Two United Nations technical as- 
sistance experts, both specialists in 
public administration, are taking up 
assignments in Paraguay and Burma. 

At the request of the Government 
of Paraguay, Rafael Guerrero, of 
Ecuador, will aid the Mayor of Asun- 
cion in the organization and manage- 
ment of the city administration, while 
George Thompson Jackson of Canada 
has been asked by the Burmese Gov- 
ernment to study the various depart- 
ments and recommend measures aim- 
ed at achieving improved administra- 
tive efficiency. 
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THE CURRENT WORLD OUTLOOK 


N the following pages, representatives of twenty-five countries, many 
of them foreign ministers, examine the discords, needs and portents of 
the current world situation. These condensations of statements of policy 
in the Assembly’s general debate together give the clearest over-all review 


of major international problems. 


This year the general debate was held in two stages. Representatives 
of twenty states spoke in the first part immediately following the opening 
of the session. Their statements were reported in the BULLETIN of Novem- 
ber 1. Twenty-five more representatives participated in the second part 
of the debate on November 10, 11, 12 and 13 and their speeches are re- 


ported below. 


Belgium 


GIVING TOMORROW’S WORLD A CHANCE 


N attempt to make an estimate 

of these times, declared Mr. van 
Zeeland, brings embarrassing bewilder- 
ment. The simplest 
questions remain 
unanswered: Are 
we at war? Are we 
at peace? Do we 
live in a period of 
economic progress 
or recession? Are 
the principles of 
law and justice ad- 
vancing or retreat- 
ing? 

In Korea, men 
die every day, and 
where there is no actual fighting, the 
tactics of the cold war wear out nerves 
and harden hearts. Tremendous re- 
armament efforts have been imposed 
upon the most peaceful nations, slow- 
ing the development of the world’s 
post-war economies and paralyzing the 
improvement of standards of living. 

Economic activity remains intense 
in substantial areas of the world. But 
even where the danger of inflation is 
not increasing, the equilibrium remains 
precarious because the fundamental 
problems of the economic relations 
between peoples have not found dur- 
able solutions. In many countries there 
is concern for recessions if not for 
crises, 

As for human rights, they have 
never been more widely proclaimed, 
but the way in which they are applied 
is certainly not satisfactory. 
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One thing that has not changed is 
the power of ideas, and thus general 
debates, such as those which develop 
in the Assembly, are still worth while. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS In the present at- 
mosphere of acute anxiety, the over- 
riding concern is the defence of peace. 
The fundamental idea on which the 
United Nations rests—that of collec- 
tive security—appears more necessary 
than ever. For the defence of that 
ideal, United Nations forces are fight- 
ing in Korea. The conditions for an 
armistice are still being sought. The 
last obstacle is the forced repatriation 
of prisoners of war. There can still be 
hope for a settlement. Much goodwill 
is being expended in the First Com- 
mittee to try to find a formula which, 
while respecting the principles on 
which the United Nations action rests, 
would give to both sides the safe- 
guards they claim. So much goodwill 
cannot be lost. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES The 
debates on non-self-governing terri- 
tories in recent years have developed 
a trend hardly in keeping with the 
spirit of co-operation pledged by Mem- 
ber states. An uneasiness has arisen 
which might harm the cause of the 
Organization itself. 

Colonialism is often called an evil 
which should be eradicated as soon as 
possible. In its traditional meaning, 
“colonialism” is the exploitation of 
under-developed populations by more 
advanced peoples. Belgium has fought 


against such colonialism with words 
and deeds. Belgium condemns all 
forms of exploitation of mankind and 
especially of the labor of backward 
populations. However, with few excep- 
tions, that type of colonialism today 
is doomed. 

On the other hand, the Charter 
views as a sacred trust systematic 
action by an advanced people to help 
the backward populations toward po- 
litical, economic, social, and cultural 
progress. It is a trust not limited to 
the few who administer territories 
which used to be called colonies, but 
devolving upon all states in the ter- 
ritories of which dwell backward in- 
digenous populations. 

More than half the Members 
are in that category. Several have 
fulfilled their task with faith and de- 
votion, such as in the case of the 
“scheduled tribes” administration in 
India and the service for the protec- 
tion of the Brazilian Indians. But, 
since there are problems which are 
common to all states on whose 
shoulders rests that sacred trust, where 
is the basis for a distinction between 
them? Should not all of them be in- 
vited to pool the results of their efforts 
in order to benefit mutually by their 
knowledge and experience? 


All the backward populations whose 
progress is entrusted to representatives 
of a more advanced race have the 
same rights: the same protection is 
due them. They enjoyed this within 
the framework of the League of Na- 
tions; why should they be deprived 
of it in the United Nations? 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL PROBLEMS The one 
great truth of today’s complex eco- 
nomic situation is the close interde- 
pendence of all regions, all national 
economies in that part of the world 
beyond the pale of the communist 
regime. Even the communist countries, 
despite their policy of isolation, do not 
escape the application of the rule. The 
Soviet Union economy, for example, 
suffers, too, from the inevitable con- 
sequences of mass rearmament to the 
detriment of the standard of living. 


Despite considerable progress, Eu- 
rope has not yet recaptured its rightful 
place in the world. The dominating 
factor is the reversal of the credit and 
debit positions of the great economic 
powers. 


At the end of the war, the Euro- 
pean nations had to reconstruct their 
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ruins, bring order to their dislocated 
economies, increase their production, 
and improve their living standards. To 
this crushing burden soon was added 
the necessity to rearm. 

It was necessary for the Europeans 
themselves to rehabilitate the economy 
of Europe, but it was nonetheless nec- 
essary for the nations of the American 
continent; it was a necessity to estab- 
lish economic and political balance in 
the whole world. In Europe this meant 
to unite the continent into one market. 


To achieve this, the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation 
has worked unceasingly for several 
years. After a first effort, Europe be- 
gan to bend under the burden. The 
United States gave assistance: the 
Marshall Plan, whose four years have 
now elapsed. 


NEW METHODS REQUIRED Thus the time 
has come to try to find new methods 
of mutual co-operation. It is well, 
meanwhile, to recall that the Euro- 
pean countries, with the help of their 
friends across the Atlantic, have ac- 
complished deeds and taken measures 
which called for courage and boldness. 
There were three important stages. 
The eighteen countries of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Co- 
operation agreed to eliminate in the 
proportion of 60 to 75 per cent the 
quantitative barriers limiting goods 
traffic. Then they established among 
themselves a European union of pay- 
ments which met many difficulties, 
but which has been in operation for 
about two years. Finally, a few Euro- 
pean countires found ways to link 
their economies more closely. The 
Benelux customs union was the first. 
It was a symbol and is still growing. 
The European coal and steel pool, re- 
cently established by six countries and 
called the Schuman Plan, is impor- 
tant. It is hoped that other European 
countries will soon adhere to it in a 
progressively closer relationship, thus 
connecting themselves even more 
closely with the economy of the whole 
of Europe. 

About a year ago, the Organization 
realized it could win only if the eigh- 
teen member countries, uniting their 
efforts, succeeded in considerably in- 
creasing their total production. They 
established as an objective an increase 
of 25 per cent over five years, but in 
recent months the total production of 
the European countries, instead of in- 
creasing, seems, on an average, to have 
slowed down. 


DOLLAR DEFICIT The gap between the 
productivity of the United States and 
the European countries, which had 
begun to narrow, widened anew. The 
deficit in the balance of commercial 
relations between Europe and _ the 
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United States remains excessively 
heavy. One of the most sensitive points 
of the world economy, this deficit is 
the mirror in which is reflected the 
lack of balance between the dollar 
and the non-dollar zones. Such a lack 
of balance must be eliminated. But 
how? 


A creditor country can benefit by 
its position only if it accepts a settle- 
ment of its credit. In what way could 
the “dollar” countries, particularly the 
most powerful of them, the United 
States, receive payment for their credit 
balance? In gold? The greatest part 
of the world’s gold supply is con- 
centrated in the United States. By 
renouncing the debt? That would not 
be a durable policy. The creditor 
country must accept payment in prop- 
erty, commodities, or services. 


It is high time to search for ways 
and means to eliminate the deficit be- 
tween the “dollar” and “non-dollar” 
zones. Would it not be sensible for 
the leaders of the main creditor coun- 
tries to confer with the leaders of the 
main debtor countries on the most 
adequate methods to serve their own 
legitimate interests at the same time 
as the interests of the world? Such a 
suggestion has already been made 
from both sides. There should be haste 
to act on it. 


REMOVAL OF BARRIERS The flexible and 
vital equilibrium desired in interna- 
tional trade will be reached only 
through a policy of expansion, not 
restriction. It will be necessary once 
more to concentrate on eliminating 
barriers to the circulation of goods: 
excessive, unstable, and exorbitant 
customs taxes; abusive practices in 
administration; quotas; and monetary 
restrictions. But there will also have 
to be more direct and constructive 
methods. The time has come for an 
imaginative effort to encourage ex- 
changes, not to restrict them. 


Among those methods is the possi- 
bility of stabilizing the prices of some 
basic international raw materials. That 
does not imply in any way “freezing” 
at an arbitrary level. On the contrary, 
formulas must be found to allow for 
a justifiable and reasonable movement 
of prices. 

At a_ time when fundamental 
changes are taking place at all levels 
of economy, when new materials be- 
come ever more numerous, adaptabil- 
ity, versatility, and flexibility in eco- 
nomic matters are more than ever 
a prerequisite. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES As for the 
needs and wishes of the under-devel- 
oped countries, first steps have been 
taken with a measure of success, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, 
to promote technical assistance on the 
one hand and financial aid to the 





under-developed countries on the other 
hand. This effort is of paramount 
importance, and Belgium fully sup- 
ports it for many reasons. It is an 
international duty; it lessens social 
tensions; and it benefits world trade. 
A general increase in production as 
well as an improvement in the stand- 
ard of living and an increase of eco- 
nomic output throughout the world 
is desirable. 


Concerning the most appropriate 
methods for extending financial help 
to the under-developed countries, four 
ways may be considered. The action 
taken by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development no 
doubt will be expanded in the future. 
A number of countries have made 
suggestions for establishing a fund 
from which the under-developed coun- 
tries could draw capital under condi- 
tions which would impose only a small 
or negligible burden on their econo- 
mies. The formula which foresees the 
establishment of one or a number of 
international financing institutions 
may, in given circumstances, be fully 
justified and help to solve specific im- 
portant problems. However, all these 
means, no matter how useful and nec- 
essary, remain pitifully inadequate. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT ‘The fourth meth- 
od suggested is that of the resumption 
and development of private invest- 
ment. That is a problem that must be 
approached on the largest and most 
realistic scale, for it affects the whole 
free world. The sooner these problems 
are squarely faced, the greater the 
chances of solving them. Of course, 
there are the currency problem, ex- 
change rates, the inter-convertibility 
of some currencies, the lack of pro- 
ductien of adequate foodstuffs re- 
quired for feeding of the peoples of 
the world. Although these problems 
seem too numerous and overwhelming, 
perhaps it will be possible to find some 
ground for hope. If the threat of war 
is reduced, economic problems will 
become easier. But reinforcement in 
the economic field will proportionately 
reduce the risks of aggression. 


“Finally,” concluded Mr. van Zee- 
land, “if we are really strong in every 
field, and if we carry out our duties 
everywhere, we shall not be attacked. 
If we are not attacked, peace is as- 
sured, for it will never be us who will 
attack. If peace is finally given to us, 
notwithstanding the errors, the regres- 
sions, and the misunderstandings of all 
kinds, we shall be able to translate 
into reality the principles of our civil- 
ization and the discoveries of modern 
science. Little by little, our great 
dream will become a reality. To- 
morrow’s world will have a chance 
to be freer, wider, more embracing, 
and more just for the children of 


” 


men. 
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France 


FRENCH POSITION ON THE TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 
QUESTIONS 


“TT would be useless, even danger- 

ous,” declared Mr. Schuman, “to 
conceal from ourselves the cracks in 
a structure that we 
conceived as an 
immense hope and 
that we built with 
enthusiastic faith.” 
Thus universality 
is a raison d’étre 
of the Organization 
but for several 
years certain coun- 
tries sincerely de- 
voted to liberty 
have been the vic- 
tims of arbitrary 
exclusion dictated by the sole desire 
to maintain the present proportion of 
ideological forces. Thus a system of 
opposing clienteles is set up, a dis- 
turbing symptom of disintegration. 
We must try indefatigably to over- 
come this deadlock so that “states 
which have won an incontestable and 
uncontested right to sit among us may 
no longer be the victims of a veritable 
denial of justice.” 


Meanwhile this persistent negation 
of a basic principle distorts the normal 
application of the Charter. And, if 
such is our present frame of mind, we 
may ask ourselves whether at the end 
of seven years there is a sufficient 
faith and confidence to undertake 
today that which succeeded in 1945 
at San Francisco. 


To raise such a question is not to 
dispute the services of the Organiza- 
tion to peace, or to forget certain 
evidences of solidarity, or to under- 
estimate the accomplishments. What 
is serious is the disagreements that be- 
come more pronounced in implement- 
ing certain fundamental principles. 


These disagreements appear, above 
all, in the obstacles placed in the way 
of efficient functioning, in the Organi- 
zation’s inability to resolve most of the 
problems raised, which are invariably 
placed on the agenda year after year. 


There is disagreement also on the 
extent of the Organization’s responsi- 
bilities, on the limits of its powers and 
competence. There is a feeling that, 
the less it succeeds in the tasks under- 
taken, the more it assumes others as 
though wishing to distract attention 
from disappointments suffered and, 
by creating difficulties for others, 
imagining it could more easily sur- 
mount its own. It is essential to abide 
strictly by the Charter, and to oppose 
any distortlon or extension by means 
of innovating interpretation — apart 
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from the procedure normally provided 
for amending the Charter. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO The Assembly 
has decided, despite reservations by 
France, to place on its agenda two 
charges regarding the situation in 
Tunisia and Morocco. But the Assem- 
bly must be cautioned not only against 
the insult inflicted on France by the 
accusations, and against the repercus- 
sions any intervention of any sort is 
certain to have outside the United 
Nations, but also and primarily against 
the harm that would thus be done to 
the Organization itself. 

It is the duty of the Assembly not 
to take the responsibility of jeopardiz- 
ing, by exceeding its powers, a task 
that France, in faith and pride, has 
undertaken, is pursuing, and will con- 
tinue to carry on in North Africa. 

The United Nations is doubly in- 
competent to deal with these problems 
because of the nature of the treaties 
which bind France to Tunisia and 
Morocco, and because of the text of 
the Charter which defines the juris- 
diction of the United Nations. 

France is bound to Tunisia and 
Morocco by treaties contracted be- 
tween sovereign states, in accordance 
with which the foreign relations of 
Morocco and Tunisia can be con- 
ducted only through France. Any 
reforms in the two countries, it is 
stipulated, are to be carried out in 
close and exclusive co-operation with 
France and on France’s initiative. 
These therefore are bilateral treaties 
setting up a special juridical system 
concerning the relations between the 
countries and with the international 
community. There could be no out- 
side interference by a third state or 
an international organization in such 
an arrangement, 

What state would accept the princi- 
ple of control over the execution of 
bilateral treaties which it has con- 
cluded? 

The United Nations has not been 
given competence to deal in any way, 
even indirectly, with the revision of 
treaties. Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of 
the Charter is designed to prevent the 
Organization from ‘exceeding its pow- 
ers, for it provides for non-interven- 
tion by the United Nations “in matters 
which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state.” In 
contrast to Article 15 of the League 
Covenant, the Charter provision is 
not a mere procedural exception to 
prohibit recommendation. It forestalls 
not only any resolution but even any 
examination of such questions. 


Incidental aspects of an _ interna- 
tional nature are even not enough to 
obliterate the basic character of the 
matter. 

The only eventuality in which the 
Organization could intervene is that 
provided for in Chapter VII, that is, 
“any threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression.” No 
one can contend that the situation in 
North Africa in any way constitutes 
a threat to international peace—that 
is, a threat to the security of a third 
state—or that it can raise the fear of 
any breach of the peace. 

In the absence of such a situation, 
the Organization has no competence 
whatsoever to deal with the situations 
created by the two treaties or to inter- 
vene to any extent whatsoever in the 
relations existing between the two 
North African states and France. 

Since 1946, France has communi- 
cated annually to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, for purposes of information, 
complete statistical and technical data 
on economic, social, and educational 
conditions in Tunisia and Morocco. 

France will make it a point of 
honor to fulfil the obligations entered 
into under the terms of the Charter, 
everywhere and at all times, but it will 
not go further. 

For several years the debates in 
the Fourth Committee show that cer- 
tain nations are contriving systematic- 
ally to violate the letter as well as the 
spirit of the Charter in order to 
censure France’s work and to impose 
new obligations not contracted for in 
San Francisco. While France claims 
no privilege, it will not, on the other 
hand, allow any discrimination against 
it. If the Assembly were to grant an 
automatic and general competence on 
any dispute referred to it, then states 
where criticism is free and agitation 
easy could be placed under accusation 
more readily than a nation in which 
contradiction is out of place. Nor has 
the Assembly the means to be a uni- 
versal court or a world government. 
And the United Nations was neither 
equipped nor created for intervention 
in affairs that countries can and should 
settle among themselves, It would sink 
under the weight of its imprudently 
accepted responsibilities or through 
an excess of irritating and _ sterile 
recriminations. 





NATURE OF ASSOCIATION In 1881, France 
signed the Treaty of Bardo with the 
Bey of Tunis; then, in 1883, the Con- 
vention of La Marsa. Similarly, con- 
cerned with the security of North 
Africa, which was already developing 
rapidly, France was led in 1912 to 
intervene in Morocco—an unfortunate 
country torn by dissension—and signed 
the Treaty of Fez with the Sultan. 

The system of relations between 
France, on the one hand, and Tunisia 
and Morocco, on the other, is essen- 
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tially a matter of exchange between 
the signatory states of reciprocal rights 
and responsibilities. Indeed, as the 
counterpart of the special powers 
which the treaties confer on France 
within the framework of the sover- 
eignty of Tunisia and Morocco, these 
two territories receive a number of 
advantages: diplomatic representation, 
protection of their citizens abroad, 
and defence which relieves them of 
one of the most crushing economic 
burdens on states today. 


ADVANCES When the treaties were 
signed, the countries’ state of organi- 
zation, from the political and adminis- 
strative point of view, was embryonic 
and almost anarchical, Their standard 
of living was extremely low, and 
health conditions were often deplor- 
able. Their extremely rudimentary 
economy was proving incapable of 
assuring the population’s livelihood, 
even though that population was de- 
creasing. Their finances were in a dis- 
astrous state. This had led to interven- 
tion and control by foreign creditors. 
Finally, from the cultural point of 
view, the countries had not yet been 
opened to the new currents of human 
thought and co-operation. 

As it had agreed under the treaties, 
France set out in Tunisia, as well as 
in Morocco, by strengthening the sov- 
ereignty of the ruling dynasties, whose 
stability and authority had been jeop- 
ardized in Tunisia by financial diffi- 
culties and in Morocco by internal 
dissension. In so doing, it undertook 
to transform them into actual states, 
and has reconstituted and consolidated 
them and is leading them toward full 
development. 

While political power was being 
consolidated, France helped Tunisia 
and Morocco to acquire administra- 
tions and public services adapted to 
the political, economic, and social 
requirements of the times. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS France’s first con- 
cern was to raise the standard of liv- 
ing and social conditions of the then 
wretched populations. The land-hold- 
ing system was reorganzied. Agricul- 
tural equipment was provided, and a 
long-term program of reforestation 
and hydraulic works was undertaken. 
Health conditions were improved to 
such an extent that plague, cholera, 
and typhus have disappeared, and 
there is a marked regression in the 
incidence of malaria, smallpox, and 
tuberculosis. The rate of infant mortal- 
ity has been reduced by more than 
fifty per cent, and, in Tunisia, the 
mortality rate is declining rapidly. 
More and more highly developed 
social legislation, directly inspired by 
that of France, guarantees the workers 
a minimum wage, limited hours of 
work, weekly rest, and, in a general 
way, all the other protective measures. 
Labor unions are making remarkable 
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strides in Tunisia and will soon ex- 
pand in Morocco. 

The indigenous population of Tuni- 
sia has trebled since 1880; that of Mo- 
rocco has doubled since 1920, whereas, 
previously, it had been declining 
steadily. The increase in population, 
of course, raised new problems, and, 
in order to adapt and expand their 
economy, Tunisia and Morocco, while 
remaining primarily agricultural, have 
been obliged to make the most of 
their other resources by developing 
their mines and establishing new in- 
dustries. Here, again, the technical 
and financial contributions of France 
were of immense help. Mining pros- 
pecting; modern communication net- 
works of roads as well as railroads, 
and now, airways; a system of ports; 
the development of power resources, 
especially hydro-electric power—these 
have placed both Tunisia and Moroc- 
co in the category of countries with 
a complex economy. 

French technical skill and equip- 
ment, financial investments — both 
French and local, public and private 
—have strengthened the efforts of 
both the people and Europeans, lead- 
ing to a co-ordination of enterprise 
and interests and generating an in- 
creasingly close and powerful solidar- 
ity among all elements of the popu- 
lation. In this manner Morocco has 
become the leading exporter of phos- 
phates in the world. 

Firmly devoted to the policy out- 
lined in Point IV, France will accept 
and will solicit any outside collabora- 
tion which promises to develop fully 
the potentialities of these territories. 
During 1951 alone, public funds in- 
vested directly or indirectly by France 
within the framework of the modern- 
ization and equipment plan amounted 
to 23.5 billion francs for Tunisia and 
67 billion francs for Morocco, 

Thus provided with an adequate 
means of existence, and freed from 
the scourges which plagued them, 
these populations have begun to bene- 
fit from the advantages of culture and 
civilization. France has done its utmost 
to develop education in all its aspects. 





PROBLEMS CLOSELY RELATED France has 
assumed the task of education and 
democratic initiation, and it is its 
responsibility to bring it to a success- 
ful completion. Important steps have 
already been taken; others, still more 
important, are under way. France is 
ready to discuss these with duly quali- 
fied representatives. 

All is carried out in broad daylight. 
There are no secret negotiations, con- 
ducted under cover in order to force 
the adherence of the weaker party. 
Both the Sultan of Morocco and the 
Bey of Tunis can freely, and even 
publicly, make known their positions 
and can issue Communiques. 

Quite apart from the juridical as- 





pect, how would the United Nations 
be capable of determining the reforms 
to be undertaken, the stages to be 
followed, the institutions to be created? 


WILL NOT BE OUSTED It would be rash 
to shift to the United Nations the re- 
sponsibility for determining the future 
organization of two countries which 
are now fully engaged in the process 
of evolution. France will not let itself 
be ousted. The majority of the peo- 
ples concerned know, better than any- 
one else, that France is absolutely 
necessary to them and that no one 
could effectively take its place. 

France intends “to guide the peoples 
for whom she has assumed responsi- 
bility toward freedom to govern them- 
selves and toward the democratic ad- 
ministration of their own affairs.” 
France will not disavow that mission, 
which, if it is to be fruitful and dur- 
able, must be carried out by means 
of contractual agreements which are 
amicable, freely debated, and con- 
cluded without any individual or col- 
lective foreign interference of any sort. 
It must be pursued gradually and calm- 
ly and must take into account the 
aspirations, the preoccupations, and 
the interests of al] the elements of the 
population, whatever their race, their 
language, their religion, or their so- 
cial status. 

The line of conduct that France has 
followed is clear, and it cannot be 
questioned by anyone. At the request 
of France, Tunisia and Morocco were 
both admitted, by unanimous consent, 
as associate members of the World 
Health Organization last year. 


PROGRAM OF REFORMS France has sub- 
mitted to the Bey a detailed program 
of reforms which would constitute a 
step toward internal autonomy for 
Tunisia. These reforms would bring 
about extensive participation by the 
Tunisians in public affairs, As they are 
put into effect and prove themselves, 
France will be ready gradually to re- 
nounce the powers held under the 
treaties and exercised in the name of 
sovereign Tunisia as a result of a con- 
tractual delegation of powers. 

With regard to Morocco, the evolu- 
tion that began there 30 years later 
than in Tunisia has been substantially 
different, but the final objective is the 
same: to strengthen the individuality 
of Morocco as a sovereign state and 
that of its dynasty, to foster the de- 
velopment of its political and social 
institutions on democratic foundations 
within the framework of a progressive- 
ly expanding autonomy, to protect all 
interests, to exploit all the natural re- 
sources, and to enlist support from all 
quarters which, harmoniously blended, 
will assure the well-being of Morocco 
and all its inhabitants. France recently 
gave assurances of this to the Sultan 
and is disposed at all times to come 
to an understanding concerning these 
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bases and the modalities of applying 
such a program. a 

Unfortunately, in Tunisia, some 
have preferred violence and intimida- 
tion to free and friendly understand- 
ing, but France cannot yield to such 
criminal blackmail. 

The mere prospect of eventual in- 
tervention by the United Nations in 
Tunisian affairs has encouraged the 
instigators of disorders, created be- 
wilderment and introduced confusion 
into peaceful negotiations. 

As long as there remains a chance 
of intervention on the part of the As- 
sembly, the fanatics will do their ut- 
most to prevent a friendly outcome. 
This holds true in Tunisia; it may lead 
to the same situation in Morocco, and 
would end up by applying to still other 
states. 

What is at stake is not merely North 
Africa, nor French interests alone, but 
a healthy concept of the United Na- 
tions, which is endangered by a devia- 
tion which would be fatal to itself, to 
the Member states, and to peace. 


NATURE OF FRENCH UNION The French 
Union is the outcome of an evolution 
toward an association of states and ter- 
ritories, each of which preserves its 
individual characteristics and _ its 
chances for the future, each of which 
is endowed with institutions adapted 
to its particular status, to its capacity 
for self-rule and its responsibility— 
an association, however, the partici- 
pants of which, in Europe as well as 
overseas, subordinate themselves to a 
common task, to the serving of joint 
interests, with each one contributing 
to the defence and prosperity of all. 
Within this common framework, each 
population must progress materially 
and politically toward increasingly 
higher levels on which its native quali- 
ties and its aptitudes for the free ad- 
ministration of its own affairs will 
unfold and assert themselves. 

No longer can a problem of any 
importance be solved within national 
boundaries. The concept of sovereignty, 
too, has lost its absolute value. France, 
in accordance with the rights granted 
to it by its constitution, accepts for 
itself, subject only to reciprocity, the 
idea of a transfer and a division of 
sovereignty freely consented to for the 
benefit of supra-national agencies. 
France sees in this a means of building 
a.new world, a more coherent and a 
more peaceful world. 


EUROPEAN POLICY Such also is the idea 
which forms the foundation on which 
France’s European policy rests, the 
idea which two months ago took 
shape and became a reality in the 
form of a coal and steel community, 
established among six European states. 

In the same way a common army 
will be established which will no longer 
be a coalition army, a juxtaposition of 
national armies, but a single institution 
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at the service of a jointly-determined 
policy. 

In taking such initiatives and risks, 
France has shown the way that will 
lead beyond nationalism. 


DANGERS OF “PREMATURE” INDEPENDENCE 
But all this presupposed education and 
a prudent and methodical progress. 
France considers that it would be a 
serious and unpardonable error on its 
part if territories still imperfectly de- 
veloped, for which it is now responsi- 
ble in varying degrees, should set 
themselves up as independent states 
before they were able to meet the 
heavy responsibilities this would im- 
ply. The dangerous lure of a prema- 
ture independence, more fictional than 
real, would endanger not only the 
legitimate interests of France and 
others, which France has undertaken 
to safeguard, but the further develop- 
ment of the territories that cannot be 
abandoned to chance and anarchy. 

Thus France declares itself com- 
pelled in all conscience to warn the 
Assembly against the consequences of 
an interference by which it could in 
no case and under no conditions abide. 
It will admit no discussion, whether of 
principle or of modialities. 

France will always fully support the 
co-operative efforts to lend effective 
aid to under-developed countries and 
will remain closely united with other 
countries in the defence of liberty and 
peace. It holds that disarmament re- 
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mains an ideal that should be attained, 
and it hopes that present and future 
work will not disappoint the people. 

In Korea the United Nations has 
brought about the triumph of inter- 
national justice. The aggressor has 
been driven back, and for a year and 
a half the United Nations has been 
seeking to re-establish peace. The de- 
bates in the First Committee have con- 
firmed that the armistice negotiations 
have succeeded except on the exchange 
of prisoners. A_ solution can be 
founded only on the basis of immedi- 
ate liberation of all prisoners the mo- 
ment hostilities have ceased, excluding, 
therefore, all methods of forced re- 
patriation or forced retention. 

“I wish,” Mr. Schuman concluded, 
“that everyone here could feel the 
sincerity and the emotion which in- 
spired my words and that each could 
be imbued with the certainty that it is 
not primarily a question of France’s 
preserving her national interests—how- 
ever legitimate that may be—but that 
the future of the United Nations is at 
stake. A crisis, such as that which 
threatens it, cannot be resolved by a 
test of strength or by the adoption of 
some motion or some resolution. . . . 
As for France, if she is still ready to 
play a great part in the risks and ini- 
tiatives of a cOmmon interest, in no 
case does she intend to shift to others 
responsibilities that are hers alone and 
which she claims before you in the 
full vision of her duty.” 


REALISTIC APPROACH FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


HE  Secretary-General, in his 
Opening statement, remarked that 
in 1945 the United Nations had no 
home except in the 
hearts of the peo- 
ple. Today it pos- 
sesses an impres- 
sive house of steel 
and stone, but is it 
still as deeply root- 
ed in the hearts of 
the people? That is 
important, because 
it is only there that 
the Organization 
and the principles 
for which it stands 
can really prosper. 
Although the United Nations serves 
an ideal, it must also be realistic. The 
man in the street everywhere needs 
and expects peace and security, on the 
basis of which developments in other 
spheres—social, economic, and cul- 
tural—should be built. 


It is exactly in the field of peace 
and security that the United Nations 
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has not been able to live up to the 
high expectations of 1945. In one 
case, Korea, it has been able and 
willing to take action, made possible 
by well-known exceptional circum- 
stances. Thus the response to the ap- 
peal of the Security Council for armed 
and other assistance has been wide, 
courageous, and magnanimous. In the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, the 
General Assembly has provided the 
means for collective action in cases 
where, as a result of disagreement 
between the permanent members of 
the Council, impotence would take the 
place of strength, 


But that unity of purpose must not 
be weakened by those whose interest 
is to split the ranks, sow mutual 
distrust, and play one part of the 
world against the other. The United 
Nations is ready and eager to con- 
clude an honorable armistice, now 
that the aggressor has been largely 
thrown back, but the firmness to up- 
hold United Nations principles as ap- 
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plied to the Korean problem must not 
be shaken. 


COLD WAR The existing atmosphere of 
the so-called cold war or cold peace 
is unsatisfactory, although it is far 
less disastrous for humanity than a 
real war. Nevertheless, there should 
not be an indefinite continuance of 
the postwar status quo in some parts 
of the world. Some countries are still 
artificially divided and under foreign 
occupation — for example, divided 
Korea, divided Germany, and oc- 
cupied Austria. 

Furthermore, a dangerous unbal- 
ance of forces still exists which has 
threatened the free world ever since 
the war ended. Therefore, the gradual 
building up of forces on the side of 
the free world and the resulting cor- 
rection of this intolerable situation 
should be welcomed unless an effec- 
tive system of balanced reduction of 
armaments and armed forces can be 
established. But the attitude of the 
Soviet Union in the Disarmament 
Commission does not permit great 
hopes. 


NATO There are all kinds of commu- 
nist maneuvers to sow discord be- 
tween the countries of the Atlantic 
community, which are trying to unite 
their defensive means in accordance 
with the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defence as provided 
for in Article 51 of the Charter. There 
may be occasional, and very natural, 
divergences of views among NATO 
countries on ways and means, but 
there is no divergence on the ultimate 
aim—collective security against ag- 
gression—and it would be a serious 
mistake to permit the communist 
world to think so. 

NaTo is one of the most important 
contributions to that wider collective 
security which the Charter requires. 
It is hoped that other examples of 
collective organization in other parts 
of the world may provide further 
strength to the security power in spe- 
cific regions and to the United Na- 
tions as a whole. 

Western Europe is witnessing the 
process of growing integration. For 
instance, Benelux constitutes for its 
three partners the first successful ex- 
periment in inter-European co-opera- 
tion, The Council of Europe has also 
been doing valuable spadework. 

In the economic and financial sector, 
Marshall Plan aid provided by the 
United States brought to life the Eu- 
ropean Organization for Economic Co- 
operation. The European Payments 
Union is acting as a clearing house 
through which 60 per cent of the 
world’s commercial payments are be- 
ing channelled. The Coal and Steel 
Community has become a genuine 
supra-national body; and in the secu- 
rity field the basis has been laid for 
a European defence community which 
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may well lead to the acceptance of an 
overall Western European political 
authority—in other words, to some 
kind of Western European federation 
or confederation. 

The regional idea, often based on 
a natural similarity and community 
of positive interests, seems to gain 
ground. Does that make the more uni- 
versal conception of the United Na- 
tions less desirable, less indispensable? 
Certainly not. The significance of the 
United Nations remains entire, not 
only as an act of faith but foremost 
as an instrument for implementing 
this faith and for applying it in prac- 
tice to the promotion of universal 
peace and well-being. Nevertheless, 
only by proving that it can be as real- 
istic and as effective as the more re- 
stricted international groupings can 
the United Nations vitalize the wider 
community. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES All 
Members have, by their own free will, 
pledged themselves to act in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Charter. 
But that does not mean that patent 
remedies can be found for identical 
application everywhere. Therefore 
those who administer Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories must be realists as 
well as idealists, lest by the premature 
abandonment of their responsibilities 
as promotors of development and self- 
government, they fail to live up to 
their engagements. 

This problem is not confined to 
states administering outlying or over- 
seas Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
for a number of countries contain, 
within their own metropolitan borders, 
groups of inhabitants too primitive, 
too under-developed to govern them- 
selves. The fact that no obligation has 
been accepted to inform the United 
Nations about such non-self-govern- 
ing populations can only confirm the 
thesis that the task of the responsible 
governing power cannot be deter- 
mined or cut short by the impatient 
emotionalism of well-meaning neigh- 
bors and friends. 

These are delicate, difficult, and 
complicated matters which involve, 
in various degrees, a combination of 
largely interdependent territorial, na- 
tional, and international interests. 
Where there is conflict or dispute, or 
where criticism is called for, a con- 
structive attitude on the part of the 
General Assembly should take ll 
these factors into account, and each 
case should be considered on its own 
merits. As a general rule, what can 
be achieved or settled between them- 
selves should be left to the parties. 
Where its competence is beyond 
doubt, the Assembly should encourage 
them to use the many means for peace- 
ful solution which the Charter indicates 
or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 


COMPETENCE The question of com- 
petence, of course, presents a difficult 
problem. The Organization is no 
super-state or world government. Mat- 
ters of domestic jurisdiction and in- 
ternal affairs have been left to the 
responsibility of the Member nations 
themselves. Where there is serious 
doubt, the question should be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of 
Justice. The Netherlands regrets that 
this has not been done more often. 


The Charter rightly distinguishes be- 
tween Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
as contained in Chapter XI, and the 
International Trusteeship System, as 
contained in Chapter XII, and there 
is no justification to endeavor arbitrari- 
ly to change Chapter XI into Chapter 
XII. Yet the kind of acrimonious 
criticism which each year, in increas- 
ing tone and volume, is directed 
against the administering powers re- 
sponsible for Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories seems to be doing precisely 
that. 


The administering powers which 
have endorsed Chapter XI have there- 
by accepted certain obligations as a 
sacred trust, but they have not signed 
away their own and exclusive author- 
ity for the task they have undertaken. 
They have their duties as well as their 
rights. It would not be in the interests 
of the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
if the indispensable balance between 
those duties and rights were neglected 
or disturbed. 


It is the determined policy of the 
Netherlands to strengthen the expan- 
sion and co-ordination of various 
forms of international co-operation in 
political, military, economic, financial, 
social, and cultural fields in which it 
is taking part. Its faith in the work 
of the United Nations remains one of 
the fundamental pillars of its for- 
eign policy. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES The Neth- 
erlands is following with particular 
interest the problem of rendering as- 
sistance to under-developed countries. 
It is well that this kind of assistance in- 
creases from year to year, but regret- 
table that it is still insufficient. 


The Netherlands has sympathized 
with the principle of the Chilean pro- 
posal for establishing an international 
fund for economic assistance to un- 
der-developed countries and is glad 
that it is being placed on a business- 
like basis. Such a plan could be real- 
ized only if a more constructive co- 
operation is achieved between the 
more developed and less developed 
countries. As long as their relation- 
ship remains sometimes highly contro- 
versial, there can hardly be sound 
and realistic results. Here also there 
is a clear interdependence between 
political and economic factors; a fav- 
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orable climate for closer mutual un- 
derstanding must be established. 


COMMON STANDARD The General As- 
sembly is no court of justice. It is a 
political body, and premature judg- 
ment or denunciation is not the best 
way to further the process of per- 
suasion. It has no power to go beyond 
the making of recommendations. Pro- 
gress therefore must be gradual, since 
in a heterogeneous world the develop- 
ment of a generally accepted code of 
conduct takes time. 

The United Nations is a co-ordinat- 
ing and stimulating force. It can ren- 
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der great service as an_ institution 
Where the nations of the world can 
pool their wits and energies for de- 
signing a pattern of co-operation with 
which to overcome the obstacles in 
the common path. Their common 
standard of fundamental _ political 
faith should be the Charter, which is 
not perfect and which will come up 
for revision in 1955, The ground 
should be thoroughly prepared: the 
Netherlands welcomes the suggestions 
to make timely provisions for a pre- 
paratory commission. But for the pres- 
ent there is the Charter, which has 
been accepted as it is now. 


HOPE AND FAITH DESPITE AN ATMOSPHERE 
OF MOUNTING CRISIS 


—MRS. VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT 


Member of Parliament, Chairman of the Delegation 


“THIS year we meet again in 

an atmosphere of mounting 
crisis,” said Mrs, Pandit. “The main- 
tenance of peace 
and security is our 
common purpose; 
vet we have not so 
far succeeded in 
achieving it. Fight- 
ing goes on in 
Korea; armaments 
continue to be piled 
up. Today, seven 
years after the ter- 
mination of the 
Second World War, 
we are as far from 
the settlement of Germany and Aus- 
tria as we were the first year after 
the war. Few of us can escape re- 
sponsibility for this tragic state of af- 
fairs, and none dare think of the ter- 
rible alternative should our efforts 
finally fail. 

“In the words of our Prime Min- 
ister, ‘there are no halfway houses left 
for us; we can work wholeheartedly 
with all the strength in us to prevent 
the calamity of war; or we can allow 
the world to sink into an abyss which 
will bring us to uttermost destruction 
and ruin the proud structure of 
present-day civilization.’ ” 

The paramount problem is that of 
peace in Korea. The immediate task 
is to end hostilities and, with that ob- 
ject, to explore every avenue to bring 
about a quick settlement of the only 
issue now standing in the way of an 
armistice. An armistice, however, is 
but the first step toward the unifica- 
tion and rehabilitation of Korea. 





REPRESENTATION OF CHINA With respect 
to the larger problem in the Far East, 
India maintains that the People’s Gov- 
ernment of China should be brought 
into the United Nations. Until the is- 
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sue of Chinese representation is settled 
in accordance with the actual facts of 
the situation, the discussions here must 
continue to be unreal. On such prob- 
lems as, for example, the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, the ab- 
sence of the representatives of China 
is a serious limitation. Renewed 
thought should be given to the matter. 

India also hopes that a step for- 
ward will be taken at this session to 
break the deadlock on the admission 
of new Members by recognizing the 
principle of universality. The Organiza- 
tion cannot otherwise deal effectively 
with problems arising in different 
parts of the world. 

Besides Korea. there are other dan- 
gers to peace which are not the less 
threatening because they are less ap- 
parent. Such is the situation arising 
from the continuance of colonial rule 
over peoples who are fast awakening 
into political consciousness. The transi- 
tion from such rule to self-government 
must he effected smoothly and with 
speed. 


DEPENDENT AREAS It is a hopeful fea- 
ture of this year’s session that several 
delegations have referred to the im- 
portance and urgency of colonial 
problems. That 600,000,000 have 
achieved their freedom since the end 
of the war is proof of the rapidity of 
change coming over the world today. 
It has implications far beyond the ter- 
ritories which have attained freedom. 

The people of Asia deeply sym- 
pathize with the peoples of Tunisia 
and Morocco in their legitimate 
aspiration for self-government. It 
would be thought that the political 
wisdom and sense of history of the 
great power governing their destinies 
would lead to a_ statesmanlike ap- 
proach. 

United Nations efforts brought free- 


dom to Indonesia and Libya, and 
other peoples naturally look to the Or- 
ganization for similar support. Mem- 
bers are, in fact, pledged to take joint 
and separate action for the achieve- 
ment, among other things, of “friend- 
ly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle . . . of selt- 
determination of peoples.” India there- 
fore trusts that the United Nations 
will support the assertion and the at- 
tainment of that principle by the peo- 
ples of Tunisia and Morocco. 

The first half of the present century 
saw the emergence of a movement for 
self-expression and_ self-development 
in Asia. It was handled with realism 
and statesmanship, and the results 
were goodwill and the awakening of 
the other peoples of Asia to their new 
responsibilities. It is hoped that similar 
realism and statesmanship will be ap- 
plied to similar movements in other 
areas. 


SITUATION IN AFRICA Elsewhere in the 
African continent, the situation is fast 
deteriorating because of a policy de- 
signed to perpetuate the domination of 
One race over others: a policy which 
constitutes a serious menace to all that 
the United Nations stands for. The 
bitterness thus created is sowing the 
seeds of a conflict which may over- 
whelm the entire continent. India 
earnestly hopes that this session will 
recognize the potential dangers of the 
situation and deal with it in a manner 
that will bring peace and contentment 
to the peoples of South Africa. 

Thousands of men and women of 
different groups in South Africa have 
launched a passive resistance move- 
ment. They have not resorted to vio- 
lent rebellion, though there have re- 
grettably been sporadic outbursts by 
other groups during the last few days, 
the full reasons for which are not yet 
known. The passive resisters have fol- 
lowed the inspiring example of 
Mahatma Gandhi and are enduring in 
a disciplined manner imprisonment 
and even whipping for daring to assert 
their rights to these fundamental free- 
doms to which all are pledged. 

Such a demonstration of spiritual 
strength can never prove futile. There 
is a large measure of appreciation all 
over the world for the heroic stand 
of those courageous men and women. 


SITUATION IN INDIA Since the last As- 
sembly session, India has held its first 
general election, based on adult suf- 
frage without distinction of class, re- 
ligion, race, or sex, with an electoral 
roll of 172.000.0000 men and women, 
the largest in the world. Some 105,- 
000,000 voters exercised their vote 
in orderly elections which gave en- 
couraging proof of the voters’ grasp 
of political issues. 

But the election is only the first step 
on the road to real democracy. A 
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heavy responsibilty rests on the new 
central and state governments that 
have come into existence. More than 
before, the people expect quick solu- 
tions for their numerous economic and 
social problems. Conditions of hunger, 
disease, and ignorance are a challenge 
to national statesmanship everywhere, 
but in India the challenge becomes the 
more formidable because of natural 
calamities and the strains and stresses 
inevitable at the end of a long war. 
Believing that the sources of a coun- 
try’s strength must lie within it and 
not outside, India has first set out to 
put its house in order. 

In the economic and social spheres, 
its five-year plan is designed to har- 
ness all resources—human, technical, 
and natural—to the task of economic 
and social reconstruction. The Govern- 
ment is convinced that such recon- 
struction must be based primarily on 
self-effort, and that the wealth of a 
country lies essentially in and with its 
own people. But it believes also that 
co-operative effort through interna- 
tional agencies must be further pro- 
moted in order to quicken the process 
of development. The establishment of 
agencies for ensuring the flow of capi- 
tal for development, the provision of 
financial assistance for essential proj- 
ects like land reform or the utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, technical 
and other aids to increase productivity 
—these and many others must be 
undertaken by the United Nations in 
its great objective of strengthening the 
foundations of peace. 

These matters are of vital concern, 
especially to the recently emancipated 
countries like India and generally to 
the under-developed countries. Failure 
to achieve economic and social objec- 
tives will mean the disillusionment of 
peoples. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GREAT POWERS ‘The 
last seven years of varied fortunes have 
brought both success and failure in 
the United Nations. That the failures 
have been great may be a cause for 
distress, but not for despondency. In- 
dia believes that only faith in the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter 
and action in the national and inter- 
national spheres in accordance with 
them will bring the peoples of the 
world together into closer understand- 
ing and collaboration. 

“The great powers whose unity 
seven years ago brought the edifice of 
the United Nations into being and 
whose differences today threaten to 
destroy it shoulder a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
world peace,” Mrs. Pandit concluded. 
“We hope that they will continue to 
serve that end despite differences in 
ideology, and that others, like our- 
selves, who appear, in the words of 
the poet, only to ‘stand and wait,’ will 
also serve in their own humble way.” 
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United Kingdom 


“OUR FATES ARE LINKED TOGETHER” 


¢ HEN we meet here, the rep- 

resentatives of so many mil- 
lions of men and women, we have 
one commanding 
duty: we must use 
our opportunities 
of discussion and 
negotiation to the 
full. There is no 
other organization 
in the world today 
which offers the 
same facilities for 
building world 
peace. If we mis- 
use it, if we fail 
to take full advan- 
tage of these meetings, we betray a 
trust.” With these remarks, Mr. Eden 
recalled that last year he urged the 
need for considerate and moderate 
language. But in the twelve months 
since, communist publicity has sur- 
passed itself in its attempts to blacken 
and abuse the free peoples of the 
world. And it has proved vain to deny 
monstrous calumny such as the allega- 
tion of germ warfare in Korea. It is 
in vain, too, to offer impartial inves- 
tigation. Communist propaganda de- 
scribes the British and other Govern- 
ments as “cannibals.” And the Rus- 
sian people are told of pitiful slums 
and stuffy workshops in London, Paris, 
and New York, where seven- and 
eight-year-old children toil day and 
night, their faces emaciated and weak- 
ened. The Red Fieet alleges that Brit- 
ish servicemen are engaged in spread- 
ing leprosy in northern Korea. 

Can real understanding between the 
nations be built up against so false a 
background? 

Members of the United Nations 
pledged to work for peace and under- 
standing have no right, any of them, 
to foster a campaign of hate against 
the rest of the world, But the Young 
Bolshevik paper and the Soviet Air 
Force paper, for example, openly ad- 
mit that it is a duty to instil a “burn- 
ing, irreconcilable hatred of the ac- 
cursed enemies of the Soviet people, 
the Anglo-American imperialists.” 

“States which have undertaken the 
obligations of our Charter should be 
ashamed to call upon the irrational 
and primitive elements in human na- 
ture,” Mr. Eden said. 

Proceeding to examine issues be- 
fore the Assembly, Mr. Eden re- 
ferred first to the failure to reach 
agreement on German elections. The 
Soviet has never been ready to take 
up the matter in the order of deter- 
mining whether conditions exist for 
free elections, then securing a freely 
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elected German Government to nego- 
tiate a peace treaty. 

The Soviet appears to want a peace 
treaty negotiated over the heads of 
the German people. This the Western 
powers cannot accept, but the latest 
note has again suggested a_four- 
power meeting. Is it too much to 
expect that, even at this late date, 
the strength of these arguments will 
be recognized? If so, progress could 
be made at once. 

Nor is a peace treaty with Austria 
now any nearer, Discussion in the 
Assembly and the expressions of 
world opinion may make some impact 
on the “stubborn negatives” of the 
U.S.S.R. attitude. “Our sole desire,” 
Mr. Eden said, “is that the four 
powers should agree to the early 
conclusion of a treaty which will re- 
lieve the long-suffering Austrian people 
of the burdens of an occupation 
which can no longer be justified.” 
No progress has been made on Mem- 
bership. In Europe, Italy and Portu- 
gal, and in Asia, Ceylon—to take but 
three examples—are still excluded 
from their rightful place in the United 
Nations. 

Little progress has been made on 
disarmament, The Soviet Union has 
refused to discuss proposals put for- 
ward by several Members. It takes 
the line that its proposals are the only 
basis for disarmament and that all 
other suggestions are tricks to delude 
public opinion. But “despite all dis- 
couragement we, for our part, will 
not give up. We urge that the work 
of the Disarmament Commission 
should continue. We will give it our 
full support. We regard this as one 
of the most important tasks of the 
United Nations.” 

This lack of progress is discourag- 
ing. But there have been achievements 
as well during the last year: the 
successful work in Libya, and Eritrea, 
and in “that most urgent work of 
humanity,” a true work of peace, the 
relief and works plan for Palestine 
refugees. 

In many fields the United Nations 
has brought relief to suffering, higher 
standards of health, better education 
and care for children, technical guid- 
ance, and assistance of all kinds. 


World economic problems, in the 
final resort, cannot be resolved except 
on a world basis. Britain hopes that 
constructive and positive proposals 
will emerge from the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Conference and the 
Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. Meanwhile, in the 
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sphere of defence, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is adding to its 
strength and unity. Here is a true 
guarantee of peace, within the frame- 
work of the Charter. 

The Assembly, Mr. Eden hoped, 
would take a constructive and prac- 
tical view of “colonial problems.” The 
modern practice of colonial adminis- 
tration, designed to assist and guide 
the peoples toward self-government, 
is a partnership between the weak and 
the strong. Disparate, warring tribes 
are welded into nations. Law is estab- 
lished, and justice and respect for 
human rights, replacing the rule of 
the jungle and the despot. 

Britain is proud of its responsibili- 
ties to its dependent peoples. “We 
regard these duties as a solemn trust. 
We have carried them through faith- 
fully, and shall continue to do so. I 
assure you that we require no urging 
nor admonition in that task. Naturally, 
we are very ready to make use of 
technical knowledge and skill from 
any quarter. And we are very well 
aware of the wide desire for self- 
government in Asia and Africa. We 
have always respected these aspira- 
tions and we always shall. But we 
consider it a duty to protect the 
peoples of certain territories from 
becoming the sport of international 
politics. Their standard of life is rising 
steadily and is already in some cases 
higher than that of .some countries 
who most bitterly criticize the colon- 
ial powers. These territories have real 
and obvious needs. They want peace 
to develop their own political institu- 
tions and to strengthen their economic 
life. They need education, social and 
economic assistance, medicine, indus- 
tries, and improved methods of agri- 
culture. All these things we are bring- 
ing to them, as we have brought them 
to others before. We are asked by 
some here to give up this work. Let 
me make our position clear: nothing 
will induce us to do so.” 


These lands can continue, with the 
help of advanced countries, their 
orderly progress toward self-govern- 
ment, or they can be prematurely 
abandoned and exposed to anarchy 
or despotism, so that all liberal tend- 
encies are smothered, perhaps for 
generations. In these matters, as in 
others, it is necessary to respect the 
terms of the Charter which were care- 
fully drawn up and which represent 
the highest common factor of agree- 
ment between the nations as to the 
powers which they are willing to pool 
for common purposes. “If we attempt 
to stretch the meaning of the Charter 
and extend the areas in which the 
United Nations has jurisdiction, we 
run grave risks—unless we carry all 
our fellow Members with us — of 
weakening the very structure of the 
United Nations.” The United Nations 
was never intended as an agency for 
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controlling the domestic policies of its 
various Members or for intervening 
between them and the territories for 
which they are internationally re- 
sponsible. 

“IT am a profound believer in the 
United Nations, I have worked for 
international co-operation since the 
early days of the League of Nations, 
and I cannot, I think, be accused of 
being luke-warm toward international 
institutions. It is precisely because | 
place such hopes in the part the 
United Nations can play for peace 
that I sound this note of warning 
today.” 

On Korea, there is little to add to 
Mr. Acheson’s brilliant statement and 
no point in following Mr. Vyshinsky 
“into the realm of vituperation.” 

Those fighting for the United Na- 
tions in Korea are doing so in collec- 
tive defence of a moral principle. 

“Now the principle has been de- 
fended. The aggressor has been re- 
pelled. Once this had happened, we 
did not hesitate to discuss terms for 
a settlement. Over a year ago, the offer 
of armistice discussions was made. 
We at once accepted it, though the 
military position was at that time 
overwhelmingly in our favor. That 
fact alone should prove to our oppon- 
ents that we are not pursuing any 
aggressive or imperialist purposes.” 

We want to see a settlement, be- 
cause of the casualties on both sides, 
the sufferings of the people of Korea, 
and the danger of the conflict’s 
spreading. k 

The difficulty in ending the conflict 
has now been reduced to one issue, 
but agreement should be founded on 
these principles: first, every prisoner 
of war has the right, on the con- 
clusion of an armistice, to be re- 
leased; second, every prisoner of war 
has the right to be speedily repatri- 
ated; third, there is a duty on the de- 
taining side to provide facilities for 
such repatriation; and fourth, the de- 
taining side has no right to use force 
in connection with the disposal of 
prisoners of war. In other words, af- 
ter an armistice, a prisoner of war 
may not be either forcibly detained or 
forcibly repatriated. 

No reasonable person could object 
to these simple dictates of common- 
sense and ordinary humanity. But Mr. 
Vyshinsky has not answered a single 


Greece 
“A BRIDGE 


HE last year has brought no con- 
structive elements to the consol- 
idation of world peace, declared Mr. 
Politis. On the contrary, the tension 
between the great powers continues, 
and blood is still flowing in Korea. 


question put to him, Is it his view that 
those who genuinely fear for their 
lives should be forced back at the 
point of the bayonet? His lack of 
precision on this point might be en- 
couraging. It is to be hoped that he 
will accept the four principles, and, 
if he does, it should be possible to 
put them in a clearly understood reso- 
lution which will command agreement 
among all the parties. To give effect 
to these principles, machinery has to 
be and can be devised. The United 
Nations Command has put forward 
certain proposals. 

“Other people may have other pro- 
posals. We would examine any meth- 
od, any procedure which can ensure 
that these principles will be carried 
out. Is it possible to make a fairer 
offer than that? Once machinery has 
been agreed upon and is put into op- 
eration, other problems will of course 
arise, and we have been interested in 
the valuable suggestions that have 
been put forward, for example, by the 
Governments of Mexico and Peru in 
that connection.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposal for a new 
commission lays down that all prison- 
ers of war must be repatriated, and is 
therefore no help in the immediate 
issue of the prisoners of war. Only 
then can we proceed to the political 
conference which has already been 
accepted in paragraph 60 of the Ar- 
mistice Agreement, provide for recon- 
struction and stability in Korea, and 
a settlement of other problems to 
secure a lasting peace in the Far East. 

“The peoples of the world,” Mr. 
Eden concluded, “are confronted with 
the gravest peril. We know of the 
swift discoveries of science which, if 
not matched by political advance, 
must one day destroy humanity. We 
know—and the communists know— 
that in every field of endeavor our 
fates are linked together, East and 
West alike. We know that the health, 
the happiness, the prosperity of each 
nation is essential to all. Yet, while 
we all know these things, we cannot 
even take, it seems, the one crucial 
step which would bring us agreement 
in Korea, and give the world a fresh 
lease of life and hope. Here is a 
problem to test our statesmanship. 
Cannot we in this Assembly, along 
the lines I have suggested, lead and 
guide the nations to its solution?” 





OF HOPE” 
—ATHANASE POLITIS 


Chairman of the Delegation of Greece 


In addition to the “cold war’—which 
seems to perpetuate itself—and the 
“hot war’—which refuses to yield to 
the efforts of pacification—there are 
equally dangerous intermediary situa- 
tions, such as the guerrilla activity in 
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the Malay Peninsula and the commu- 
nist military action 
in Indo-China. In 
reality, these are 
wars, no matter 
what we might call 
them. Daily, they 
claim numerous 
victims and cause 
terrible material 
and moral damage. 

The world lives 
in perpetual anxi- 
ety and in the op- 
pressiveness _cre- 
ated by the persistent menace of some 
new Catastrophe. It serves no purpose 
to conceal this sad truth. The main task 
before us is to clarify the situation, 
to dissipate the confusion which all 
too often prevents us from defining 
the problems which preoccupy us, and 
to recommend solutions which are 
equitable. Above all, we must ensure 
that the fundamental principles em- 
bodied in the Charter prevail. If com- 
promise solutions are possible, we 
must seek them. But such solutions 
are acceptable only insofar as they 
do not betray the Charter. For legality 
is still the only firm ground upon 
which we can hope one day to build 
a better world. 





“SEALING UP CRACKS” Several speakers 
have vrovosed a revision of the Chart- 
er. But, before revising texts, we 
should trv to reform men. So long as 
the political tendencies with which 
we are familiar continue, tendencies 
which are contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Charter, the situation 
cannot change, however perfect the 
texts mav be. In the davs of the 
League of Nations lone discussions 
took place on the need to seal uv 
“the cracks in the Convenant.” This 
meant makine it less easy for the sig- 
natories of that Convenant to avoid 
the strict nerformance of the obliga- 
tions they had assumed. However. the 
demise of the Leacue should not be 
attributed to those “cracks” but rather 
to the svirit of domination which de- 
veloned in certain Great Powers after 
the First World War. and to the total- 
itarian regimes which subseauently 
translated that aggressive spirit into 
action. It is even vossible that the 
“cracks”’—for a time at least—re- 
tarded the break-uv of the Convenant. 

In the light of this experience 
Greece believes that the statutory 
framework of the United Nations must 
remain as wide and as flexible as ros- 
sible. For. desnite all the quarrels and 
disnutes. the United Nations is today. 
as it were a bridee flung across the 
chasm senarating the two worlds. We 
must not foreet that that bridge is 
precariously balanced and that on such 
a “bridse of hope” man and his des- 
tinv stand. 

Those deliberately choosing the path 
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of violence must be made to realize 
that, in future, this path can only lead 
to disaster, because it is blocked by 
the determination of the United Na- 
tions to put an end to the arbitrary 
dictates of force. Korea demonstrates 
the resolution with which peoples 
have embarked on the path of collec- 
tive security. In this way the United 
Nations has become the supreme 
court of a new international order, 
guaranteeing a peaceful existence in 
the world. This new order will be the 
final achievement in the evolution now 
taking place, as well as the fruit of 
patience and the sacrifices made by 
all of us in order to secure a better 
future for ourselves, at least for gen- 
erations to come. 


EVOLUTION IN BALKANS Mr. Politis 
pointed to the political evolution in 
the free sector of the Balkans as proof 
that when good faith is present on 
both sides “neither historical nor ideo- 
logical opposition constitutes a de- 
finite obstacle in the path of peace.” 
Fraternal bonds now unite Greece 
and Turkey, which had engaged in 
hostilities through the ages. Relations 
between Greece and Yugoslavia are 
developing in the direction of friendly 
co-operation despite their differing 
economic and social systems. Surely, 
this example showed that whenever 
peoples choose the path of mutual 
respect and peaceful understanding, 
they are certain to arrive at satisfac- 
tory solutions of the differences which 
divide them. 

Another point of great importance 
to the future of the United Nations 
is the concept of sovereignty. The 
two extreme tendencies on this point 
are equally dangerous. It would be 
wrong to ignore the fact that man is 
progressively becoming a subject of 
international law and order. But it 
would be equally wrong to force this 
evolution and precivitate premature 
solutions which might provoke vio- 


Costa Rica 


lent reactions. 

Greece was directly interested in 
two questions on the Assembly 
agenda: the abduction of Greek chil- 
dren, and Greek military personnel 
taken prisoner by communist bands 
in 1947-49 and subsequently removed 
and detained in countries within the 
Soviet bloc. Since 1948 successive res- 
olutions by the Assembly have urgent- 
ly recommended the return of the 
Greek children to their homes; but, 
despite the efforts made by the Stand- 
ing Committee on Repatriation of 
Greek Children and by the Internation- 
al Red Cross, and in spite of the wave 
of indignation aroused in the whole 
world by the most abject, the most 
abominable crime in the annals of 
modern times, the countries of the 
Cominform have defied all entreaties 
and have remained deaf to all appeals. 
The United Nations and, in fact, all 
the legal and moral potentials of the 
civilized world have been mobilized 
to save these innocent victims. Yet, 
they have not been able to extricate 
from the clutches of the Cominform 
one single Greek child. 


“GRIM SHADOW” § This was a significant 
fact, casting a grim shadow over the 
future of the free world. “On the day 
when a mother can no longer be sure 
of being able to keep her child en- 
folded in her arms, the future of the 
world is indeed at stake.” said Mr. 
Politis, And a grave menace will con- 
stantly weigh upon this future, the 
menace of a great conspiracy hatching 
its mortal plot in the darkness of its 
impunity. 

This heart-rending tragedy has 
traced a deep furrow on the universal 
conscience and nothing can remove 
it. Those who carry the crushing bur- 
den of resvonsibility for this tragedy 
will be hounded constantly by the 
voice of that conscience crying out to 
them—“We have not forgotten the 
children of Greece.” 


LIGHTING THE PATH TO A BETTER WORLD 


HE Government and people of 

Costa Rica will resolutely support 
any measure which reinforces demo- 
cratic achievements 
and strengthens ab- 
solute respect for 
human rights. We 
are opposed to any- 
thing involving op- 
pression of the 
spirit or the lives 
of men. Costa Rica 
also wishes to place 
on record its fer- 
vent desire to see 
peace restored, We 
shall support any 
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resolutions put forward by those who, 
holding the destiny of humanity in 
their hands, are endeavoring to find a 
speedy and final solution to the armed 
conflicts which scourge the world. 
Moreover, since we understand that 
there can be no lasting peace as long 
as misery exists, we shall support those 
proposals for the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions of the inhabitants of 
under-developed areas which em- 
phasize the inescapable duty of the 
strong to help the weak. Finally, well 
aware that the Western Hemisphere is 
One of the positive hopes of mankind 
and that the countries which constitute 
it are united by reason of geography, 
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history and their common ideals, 
Costa Rica will direct its policy on the 
basis of those principles of continental 
solidarity which illuminate the path to 
a better world. 


KOREA The United States and twenty 
other nations have sponsored a pro- 
posal for a just and honorable settle- 
ment of the Korean conflict, in par- 
ticular with regard to the principle to 
be followed concerning the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war. This proposal 
calls upon the Central Government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the 
authorities in Korea to cease the con- 
tinued shedding of blood, so that the 
negotiators may reach agreement on 
an armistice which will accord to all 
prisoners the right to be repatriated, 
without restriction, and without the 
use of force. 

Then, the representative of Mexico 
has suggested that all Member states 
should accept a quota of prisoners, and 
the representative of Peru has pro- 
posed the nomination of a neutral 
commission which would distribute 
those prisoners in accordance with the 
express Wishes of each. 

Costa Rica will give its moral sup- 
port to these draft resolutions and thus 
contribute to the termination of one 
of history’s most absurd and destruc- 
tive wars. In the words of the Minister 
of Foreign Relations of South Korea, 
“this war has left ten million persons 
homeless; it has destroyed 98 per cent 
of our cities and 80 per cent of our 
villages.” The people of Korea have 
suffered untold disasters, and even after 
peace is signed the United Nations will 
have to face the grave problem of uni- 
fication and rehabilitation. The strug- 
gle in Korea has been the struggle of all 
nations and all individuals who sup- 
port the principle of freedom and who 
condemn outright any form of aggres- 
sion. Therefore, rehabilitation will be- 
come the duty of all those who believe 
that the world must be free from 
misery and sorrow. 


SELF-DETERMINATION Many other prob- 
lems now confront the United Nations, 
among them the problem of the self- 
determination of peoples. The fate of 
such peoples is no longer within the 
private jurisdiciton of the metropolitan 
countries and, on the basis of modern 
international law their problems have 
become matters of collective interest. 
This is clear from the pertinent pro- 
visions of the Charter. In supporting 
any measure for achieving the objec- 
tives of Article 73, Costa Rica reit- 
erates its desire for the end of the 
colonial system and of all systems of 
political submission, providing that the 
peoples concerned have attained cul- 
tural and economic capacity for self- 
government so that they will not be- 
come victims of their own rulers, or 
the prey of other nations avid for con- 
quest. 
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There is a contradiction in the fact 
that, while recognizing the right of 
peoples to self-government, the United 
Nations denied to those who are legal- 
ly constituted and democratically or- 
ganized the right to belong to the con- 
gress of free nations. There is, for 
example, Italy which, as a peace-lov- 
ing nation has been denied admission 
to the United Nations because of a 
caprice expressed through an abusive 
use of the veto. This abuse has com- 
pletely changed the democratic nature 
of the Charter, since it has placed 55 
Member states in a position inferior 
to that of the five Great Powers. 

Together with other Central Ameri- 
can republics, Costa Rica is examin- 
ing the possibility of restricting this 
abuse of the veto, It is inconceivable 
that, because of the intolerance of cer- 
tain parties, the promise of the signa- 
tories to the Moscow Declaration of 
1943 concerning, specifically, the Aus- 
trian Peace Treaty, should not have 
been fulfilled. It is also inconceivable 
that the free general elections in Ger- 
many should not have been held, as a 
means of solving the question of Ger- 
many’s unification under a genuinely 
democratic regime. 


TASK OF DEVELOPMENT The United Na- 
tions, through the specialized agencies 
and the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration, has begun to carry out the 
great task of development in the un- 
der-developed countries and has fo- 
cussed attention particularly on pro- 
duction, nutrition, education, the just 
distribution of raw materials and the 
greater technical use of machinery. 
Costa Rica receives help and support, 
in particular from the Technical As- 
sistance Administration and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, 
in the preparation and examination of 
the economic integration of the Cen- 
tral American isthmus. The need for 
such integration was felt for a long 
time, but not until ECLA granted its 
full co-operation could development 
programs be examined objectively 
without suspicion of an attempt to 
benefit one country’s economy to the 
prejudice of another’s. Such co-opera- 
tion from the organs of the United 
Nations has been one of the most 
noteworthy achievements of the Or- 
ganization and should constitute a 
hope for those whose faith was dwin- 
dling. 

The economic development of the 
under-developed countries is the key 
to the economic stabilization of the 
world and its natural sequel is the 
consolidation of peace and social wel- 
fare. 

The industrial powers should realize 
the need to create new consumer mar- 
kets and materially strengthen those 
countries which are co-operating for 
peace and the rejection of aggression. 


EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION It is on the 
basis of a just establishment of prices, 
an equitable distribution of raw mate- 
rials and export prices, and a wider 
economic policy that we must build 
the future economic structure of the 
world. In the payment of just prices 
for the exports of under-developed 
countries, Costa Rica sees one of the 
most effective means of assisting the 
economic and social progress of under- 
developed peoples. In that way addi- 
tional resources are provided to under- 
developed countries without obliging 
them to ask for humiliating credit, or 
to enter into debts which it would be 
difficult for them to pay. It is much 
better to help the inhabitants of the 
under-developed countries to finance 
their own development programs and 
to increase the consumption of the 
industrial articles which the industrial 
nations wish to sell in order to main- 
tain the rhythm of mass production. 

At the beginning of 1949, Costa 
Rica began negotiations with the 
World Bank for a loan to finance 
certain economic development pro- 
grams. The decision of the Bank was 
delayed. Meanwhile, coffee prices rose 
from their low and extremely unjust 
levels. When the Bank finally decided 
that Costa Rica could have $3,000,000 
for its programs, the offer was not 
accepted. In those three years the 
additional revenue produced by the 
rise in the cost of coffee had reached 
the sum of $30,000,000, that is, a sum 
ten times the amount of the loans re- 
quested. This additional revenue en- 
abled Costa Rica to obtain the neces- 
sary resources to finance development 
programs on its own. 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN Costa Rica was one 
of the first countries on the Ameri- 
can continent to recognize civil equal- 
ity for women. Its civil code of 1888 
treed women from all juridical re- 
strictions with regard to their own 
persons and the use of their own 
goods. Our new Constitution which 
came into force on November 8, 1949, 
has completed the juridicial develop- 
ment of women by granting them the 
right to elect and be elected on the 
same basis as men. In our next elec- 
tions, the women of Costa Rica will 
assume their place in the struggle for 
the conauest of human freedom and 
will exercise their right to vote with- 
out restriction. Hence, we support the 
draft convention on the political rights 
of women which will be examined by 
this General Assembly although we 
reserve Our right to request certain 
clarifications with regard to Article 3 
of the draft convention. 

Costa Rica will continue to main- 
tain itself within the framework of the 
general policy of the group of Ameri- 
can nations, not only because we con- 
sider that our hemisphere is the spir- 
itual refuge of humanity, but because 
we believe that our countries, in which 
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there is no imposition of extreme poli- 
tical doctrines, racial discrimination or 
struggles to support outworn creeds, 
are in a position to offer an impartial 
conciliator to a struggling world. 
Costa Rica is in agreement with the 
principles of the Charter and partic- 
ularly those bearing upon human rights 
and a more decent life for all. It sin- 
cerely hopes for a strengthening of 
peace, though every moment that 
passes involves a stark tragedy, the 


Brazil 


loss of a new life and sorrow for mil- 
lions of human beings. 

Let us dedicate a thought and a 
prayer to those who have died in Ko- 
rea. Let us recall with reverence the 
sacrifices of thousands of mothers and 
wives who are awaiting impatiently for 
the return of the great defenders of 
democracy in Korea, and pay warm 
and sincere homage to that heroic 
youth which struggles not to win a 
war but to win the peace. 


DYNAMIC POLICY FOR UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS 


HE ultimate goal of the United 

Nations is peace. The Organiza- 
tion was not created to perpetuate the 
world situation of 
1945 as a set pic- 
ture of victors and 
vanquished, nor for 
the interminable 
settlement of 
hatreds. 

The United Na- 
tions could not, as 
any other political 
structure, remain 
static. Being the 
work of men, it 
must follow the 
trend of events and reflect, in action, 
the pursuit of the various and varying 
means of propitiating better conditions 
in the life of the international com- 
munity. Due consideration should be 
given to the great work already car- 
ried out by the United Nations, espe- 
cially as a medium for permanent con- 
tacts of states, attenuating, through 
debate, all differences both great and 
small, and avoiding thereby the per- 
sistence of those misunderstandings 
which historians can always find at 
the roots of all wars. 


DIALECTICAL PROCESS But not all efforts 
by the United Nations have brought 
about positive results. Even so, in all 
great historical movements there is a 
dialectical process in the course of 
which synthesis supersedes thesis and 
antithesis, no matter how irreconcil- 
able the contradictions may appear to 
the eyes of contemporaries. Brazil 
places the deepest trust in the United 
Nations, its aims, and its methods. It 
cannot be denied that through the 
United Nations the world has become 
cognizant of the political consequences 
of the economic inequalities of peo- 
ples and that the achievement of peace 
is closely related to the continuous 
improvement of man’s welfare. Fur- 
ther, the United Nations has “deci- 
sively contributed to create an inter- 
national consciousness of human 
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rights.” Through such consciousness 
respect for the sovereign rights of 
states may find its natural complement 
in the full acknowledgment of the 
rights of man and the final assurance 
of peace and security. 

Since the United Nations seeks to 
maintain universal peace, all countries 
meeting the requirements of its funda- 
mental concepts should gain admis- 
sion. Particularly as regards Austria, 
first victim of Hitler, re-establishment 
of sovereignty is being delayed and 
obstructed with flagrant disrespect of 
the ideals of the Charter. Brazil ap- 
peals—particularly to those powers di- 
rectly responsible—“that such a noble 
nation, situated, in a spiritual sense, 
where East meets West, may again 
take its independent place in the mod- 
ern world.” 

If today there is peace, however 
precarious, this is basically due to the 
collective measures taken by the 
United Nations. When the United Na- 
tions undertakes a military mission to 
restore peace, it does not wage war; 
it takes police action against a crime 








Yugoslavia 





and in defence of law and order. 

As to the claims of communities 
which have not yet achieved their own 
sovereignty, Brazil sympathizes with 
their just aspirations and strongly ap- 
peals to the parties directly concerned 
to reconcile their interests without dis- 
agreements which can only injure 
them and the tranquility of the world. 

But the greatest difficulties of the 
world are in the economic field. Here 
a dynamic policy must be followed to 
meet the requirements of growth for 
many countries. Restoration of pros- 
perity or at least minimum standards 
of living to the under-developed coun- 
tries is imperative. Simultaneously 
these countries face a crisis of growth 
as well as a crisis of impoverishment. 
Economic problems must therefore be 
classified not only from the viewpoint 
of priority but also of urgency. 

Actually, at the present time a few 
fortunate communities in the world 
face a vast international proletariat. 
Goods and resources are hoarded by 
certain states while others are heading 
for bankruptcy because of lack of 
capital and technical knowledge. 

The United Nations, trying to up- 
hold the dignity of man, must also 
exalt man’s virtues as a creator of 
wealth through work. International 
solidarity calls for implementing ur- 
gent plans to raise the living standards 
of the largest part of the world. Im- 
mediate steps must be taken to organ- 
ize a program of action of vast scope. 
Unless this is done, such countries will 
be deprived of the elements essential 
to resist the internal effects of external 
economic crises and to build up re- 
serves to ensure continuous prosperity. 
Such a policy alone can give new 
impetus to democratic institutions 
throughout the world and strengthen 
the United Nations. 

The task before us is a challenge 
to the capacity of world builders. 


“A GLIMMER OF HOPE” 


HE world situation is indeed far 

from brilliant but there is one en- 
couraging fact, a glimmer of hope, 
that in the last two years it has not 
grown worse. There may still be a pos- 
sibility to arrest the aggravation of in- 
ternational relations. The roots of the 
present tension between the western 
countries headed by the United States 
on the one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other hand, are to be sought 
in the different viewpoints which al- 
ready cropped up at Teheran, Yalta, 
Moscow and Berlin. The false con- 
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ceptions adduced 
at these  confer- 
ences is the obso- 
lete policy of di- 
viding the world 
into spheres of in- 
terest, Encourage- 
ment of such a pol- 
icy in contempo- 
rary conditions can 
only breed new 
conflicts and dis- 
putes. And it is 
evident that in the 
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future the small peoples will resist it 
even more vigorously. 

The U.S.S.R. policy based on this 
concept achieved a number of suc- 
cesses between 1939-48 but, apparent- 
ly, these successes have bred new 
cravings. The Korean war as well as 
the case of Yugoslavia shows that it is 
no longer possible to adhere to the 
policy of spheres of influence. Accord- 
ing to the erroneous post-war notion, 
the great powers are entitled to take 
decisions concerning _ international 
problems without consulting the small 
powers, As a result there is an in- 
creasing tendency to solve interna- 
tional questions outside the United 
Nations. This is one of the reasons 
why the Soviet Union, for one, unre- 
mittingly preached a pact among the 
five great powers. 

Yugoslavia has never denied the 
need for great power understanding, 
for the maintenance of peace in the 
world depends, in the first instance, 
on those powers. But such an under- 
standing must be based on democratic 
foundations, with the participation of 
all the peoples concerned. 

The Charter is broad enough to en- 
able all problems that arise in inter- 
national relations to be solved on the 
basis of United Nations principles. 
Any other method would not only fail 
but would deepen the cleavages and 
make possible a policy of hegemony 
and of brutal interference by one 
group of states in the internal affairs 
of other states. 


BALKAN SITUATION ‘Tension between 
Yugoslavia and her neighbors con- 
tinues unabated. We can expect no 
change as long as the U.S.S.R. thinks 
it is entitled to violate the principles 
on which international co-operation is 
based. Yugoslavia felt bound to do all 
it can to implement last year’s Assem- 
bly resolution to solve the differences 
by peaceful means. But it is a matter 
of record that the States of the Soviet 
bloc displayed no desire to abide by 
the resolution or to treat it with due 
respect. In a note to Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary declared that the Assembly deci- 
sion was an incitement to Yugoslavia 
to commit acts of provocation, that 
the resolution was imposed by the 
United States of America to com- 
pensate for the services rendered by 
the Yugoslav Government to Ameri- 
can imperialist circles by ceding nat- 
ural resources, and placing Yugoslav 
raw materiais and armed forces at 
their disposal. 

This is an example of the Hungarian 
attitude and this government was pro- 
posed for Membership in the United 
Nations. It illustrates most clearly the 
attitude of the governments of the 
Soviet bloc over the past year. 


Illustrative of the many pressures 
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exerted against Yugoslavia—including 
the recent increase of subversive activi- 
ties by spies and saboteurs—is Hun- 
gary’s attitude on frontier incidents. 
Hungarian frontier authorities oc- 
cupied a Yugoslav island in the Mura 
river, refused to withdraw, insultingly 
turned down a Yugoslav suggestion of 
a mixed commission, and a proposal 
for Yugoslav-Hungarian experts to 
work out joint projects, for the pre- 
vention of floods and similar mutually 
beneficial purposes. In effect, the Hun- 
garian reply was that the Yugoslav 
Government must first declare itself 
guilty and accept all responsibility for 
the abnormal frontier situation. 

It is superfluous to refute the hack- 
neyed assertions of the U.S.S.R. bloc 
that Yugoslavia is a vassal state, a 
springboard of Anglo-American im- 
perialism for attacks against our neigh- 
bors and against the Soviet Union, 
and so forth. The world knows that 
Yugoslavia is neither the vassal nor 
the base of any country; Yugoslavia’s 
policy is based only on maintenance 
of peace and its own liberty and na- 
tional security; that Yugoslavia does 
not wish to conquer foreign territories, 
that its sole desire has been and re- 
mains to live in peace with all its 
neighbors; that it is firmly resolved to 
co-operate with all countries strug- 
gling for peace and against aggression. 

Mr. Vyshinsky himself knows how 
true this is, for he knows how U.S.S.R. 
efforts to dominate Yugoslavia have 
failed. Yugoslavia has been and is the 
base only of the Yugoslav people, a 
friend of all forces fighting for peace 
and human progress. All these state- 
ments to the effect that Yugoslavia is 
a base of foreign countries are de- 
signed only to camouflage and justify 
the deeds and record of the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe. For ex- 
ample, according to the peace treaty, 
the Romanian army and _ frontier 
guards were to be no more than 120,- 
000 men. In the summer of 1952, the 
effectives of the Romanian army were 
over 495,000, all instructed and armed 
by the Soviet Union. There were to 
be no more than 150 planes—only 
100 of them combat planes—but last 
summer the figure was 320 planes. 
Counting the Soviet aviation, the fig- 
ure was 490 planes. Under the peace 
treaties, there were to be no more than 
263,000 men in the armed forces of 
Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1952, however, the 
figure had reached 920,000. Each of 
these countries has a division of jet 
aircraft, whereas Yugoslavia has not a 
single jet airplane. Attempts made by 
the Yugoslav Government to purchase 
a licence abroad for the production 
of aircraft have not succeeded. 


These things are being done to 
maintain pressure on Yugoslavia. Be- 








tween the last session of the Assembly 
and the end of September 1952, it has 
been discovered that 233 terrorists 
had infiltrated Yugoslavia from neigh- 
boring countries of the Soviet bloc, and 
a number of Yugoslav citizens, includ- 
ing Lieutenant-Colonel Pane Djukic, a 
Deputy in Parliament and a hero of 
the people, have been victims of the 
activities of these terrorists. The prac- 
tice of provoking frontier incidents, 
including a considerable number ot 
grave incidents, continues unabated. 

In this situation, illusions of pacifi- 
cation possibilities can only harm the 
cause of peace. Nevertheless, Yugo- 
slavia will do everything in its power 
to normalize its relations with its 
neighbors, to safeguard its inde- 
pendence and to safeguard also peace 
in that part of the world, since the 
struggle for a country’s independence 
is inseparable from the safeguarding 
of world peace. Yugoslavia’s struggle 
has proved that a small country, pro- 
vided that it is compact and united, 
can successfully offer opposition to 
aggressive pressures. 

Yugoslavia’s experience has shown 
that, in the present circumstances, it 
is not only necessary but indispensable 
to ensure that the development of in- 
dividual states, from the point of view 
of national economy and social struc- 
ture, must be left to the peoples con- 
cerned, that interference in the in- 
ternal affairs in small and medium- 
sized countries must be avoided. Our 
experience also proves that a state 
such as Yugoslavia, whose social sys- 
tem is based on socialist principles, 
can co-operate with other states whose 
social systems are based on other prin- 
ciples, co-operation made possible by 
the fact that Yugoslavia has no aspira- 
tions of territorial conquest, or desire 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
other states, and that it is anxious to 
strengthen political and economic co- 
operation with al] such states as may 
wish to be parties to such collabora- 
tion. 

Economic co-operation and the solu- 
tion of economic problems are essen- 
tial conditions for political co-opera- 
tion. To discharge the task of 
maintaining peace and_ suppressing 
aggression, it is necessary to strengthen 
the forces which desire peace and to 
discourage potential aggressors. To 
achieve that end fully, and on a world 
scale, it is necessary to devote par- 
ticular attention to the development of 
under-developed countries, because 
only thus could people have sufficient 
moral and material strength to offer 
effective opposition to all aggression 
and to make impossible the fulfilment 
of the plans of those who are nurtur- 
ing dreams of world hegemony. Ac- 
celerated development of the under- 
developed areas is one of the sine qua 
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non conditions for the stabilization ot 
the political situation of the world. 
Further, there can be no prospect of 
economic progress in either developed 
or under-developed countries without 
an acceleration in the development of 
the latter. 

Yugoslavia is opposed to the tend- 
ency to discuss disputed questions out- 
side the confines of the United Na- 
tions, a trend which has been mani- 
fested so far in certain particular cases 
and which constitutes a dangerous 
precedent and a phenomenon which 
could do enormous harm to the pres- 
tige of the Organization, destroying 
the people's faith in its power. Today, 


Indonesia 


more than ever before, mankind wants 
the United Nations to be strong—as 
strong as possible—so that it could 
play an ever more effective role in 
the maintenance ot peace. “It is be- 
cause it is fully alive to the importance 
of the role of our Organization that 
the Yugoslav Government continues 
and will continue to extend to the 
United Nations all the assistance with- 
in its power as a small country. In the 
strength and power of the United Na- 
tions it sees a genuine guarantee for 
its own security, for its peaceful de- 
velopment and for the improvement 
of the outlook for the safeguarding of 
peace throughout the world.” 


“REVIVAL OF ENLIGHTENED REALISM” 


HE nations which signed the 

Charter at San Francisco recog- 
nized that peace, like health, requires 
positive conditions 
ot well being, said 
Mr. Notowidigdo. 
The prerequisites 
of peace were de- 
fined as including: 
self - determination 
for all peoples;{ 
equal protection 
for the small and 
weak; access on 
equal terms to the 
world’s sources of 
wealth; equal re- 
spect for and observance of the basic 
human rights and freedoms of all 
peoples, regardless of race, sex, lan- 
guage, or creed. In short, they com- 
prised the sustained and unremitting 
promotion of world-wide social, eco- 
nomic and intellectual development 
within a framework of political secu- 
rity in order that this security might 
endure. 





Issues would have to be analyzed 
and decided on their merits, in re- 
lation to the Charter-defined pre- 
requisites and the objectives of posi- 
tive peace. 


UNIVERSAL OBSERVANCE This was the 
enlightened realism to which fifty 
nations committed themselves to 
Membership in the United Nations, 
simultaneously looking forward to ad- 
ditional Membership and universal ob- 
servance. If this accomplishment meant 
renewed faith to the peoples of coun- 
tries whose independence had been 
lost or threatened in war, and if it 
meant renewed hope for countries 
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whose independence had been hardly 
more than nominal, then how much 
more did it mean to those in countries 
where independence was withheld, 
such as Indonesia. 

It Was in this spirit of realistic ideal- 
ism that Indonesia emerged as an in- 
dependent nation. It was the partici- 
pation of the United Nations and the 
active implementation of the original 
spirit of the Charter which finally 
translated the desire and the heroic 
struggle of the Indonesian people into 
a settlement which might otherwise 
have cost more lives and dislocation 
and imperilled world security. 


GREAT ANXIETY It is difficult today to 
recapture the hope and optimism 
which the United Nations originally 
inspired amongst the submerged peo- 
ples who foresaw a rapid end of po- 
litical domination, economic exploita- 
tion, social degradation, and cultural 
frustration. The Charter now is often 
appealed to in vain and many of its 
provisions either not implemented or 
distorted. Continued repetition of noble 
phrases and sentiments in a near vac- 
uum of action gives them, at times, 
the “unreality of the Cheshire Cat's 
smile.” 


NOTABLE SUCCESSES But there have been 
notable successes. Much of United 
Nations work, particularly that of the 
economic and social organs and the 
specialized agencies, is deserving of 
high praise. But we must remember 
that the many issues of the 1920’s and 
1930's settled at Geneva, and the ex- 
cellent work of the same specialized 
agencies or their predecessors, did 
not ensure the survival of the League 
nor prevent the outbreak of the Sec- 





ond World War, It was precisely the 
failures of this period that the United 
Nations was designed to overcome. 
loday, if the United Nations shows 
signs of suffering the same fate as the 
League, it is because it is attempting 
to function in the midst of a retrogres- 
sion to the very power conflicts and 
alliances it Was set up to supersede. 
Iwo hostile blocs, led by two nations 
who were most instrumental in the 
creation of this Organization, now 
face each other across a barrier which 
neither can bring itself to bridge. 

Basic action, such as disarmament, 
has been constantly thwarted. Instead, 
We have a vaster and more terrifying 
armaments race than ever before. [he 
Great Powers use their special privi- 
leges to further their own ends, while 
failing to act co-operatively to further 
the aims of the Charter, the smaller 
nations have become the pawns in a 
chess game and are expected to do 
littke more than “deplore and exhort.” 
Fewer and fewer are the debates on 
the merits of the problems, more and 
more do the voting records reflect a 
priori decisions based on an alliance 
with one or the other bloc. 

Indonesia has refused steadfastly to 
adhere to either bloc except as a given 
issue may warrant it. Such a policy 
from a small nation has been called 
unrealistic. But is not the abdication 
by the big powers of the responsibility 
to preserve peace and security even 
more unrealistic? Indonesia will con- 
tinue its policy of striving for the ob- 
servance of the spirit of the Charter 
and viewing every issue on its merits. 
Only the enlightened realism of the 
Charter would save civilization. 


KOREA The problem of Korea proves 
again how swift is the resort to vio- 
lence and how difficult is the road 
back to conciliation and peace. But 
in anticipation that this session will 
achieve a solution, Indonesia will con- 
tribute its utmost toward attaining the 
peaceful unification of Korea. 

A rapid solution must be found to 
the impasse on admission, United Na- 
tions objectives cannot be achieved 
by shutting out views with which one 
may disagree or which one may even 
dislike. Progress toward universality 
of Membership is a pressing need in 
order that no peoples are deprived of 
the right to participate in and benefit 
from the work of this Organization. 

Indonesia will also firmly assert, in 
common with other Asian and Arab 
nations, the question of Tunisia and 
Morocco. It is alarming to note that 
even a hearing to these problems is 
denied out of fear that a debate might 
embarrass a pillar of one of the blocs 
and possibly work to the benefit of the 
other. But legitimate rights to self- 
determination cannot be sacrificed for 
expediency. 
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Indonesia will press for concrete 
action on South Africa’s policy of 
“apartheid.” Here again the moral 
principle is being subordinated to 
cold-war expediencies. Continual con- 
cern is expressed for the maintenance 
of human rights in general, but spe- 
cific violations are deemed a matter 
for United Nations action if they occur 
within the other bloc, a matter of do- 
mestic jurisdiction if alleged within 
one’s own. 


VISIBLE FRUITS The technical assistance 
program, now bearing visible fruits, 
will contribute more to the founda- 
tion of lasting peace than the many 
words expended on the desire for 
peace. In Indonesia, the work of such 
bodies as the Children’s Fund and the 
World Health Organization is visible 
evidence to the people that this Or- 
ganization is still a living entity ful- 
filling part of the promise of the 
Charter. It is hoped that the construc- 
tive efforts of technical assistance will 
further the greatly needed improve- 
ment of the standard of living. Under- 
developed countries, which have ex- 
perienced an economic, as well as po- 
litical and social, awakening, are de- 
termined to achieve a position of 
equality’ on the world market. They 
realize that to cushion their economies 
against the violent shocks of world 
market fluctuations, they must achieve 
some measure of  industrialization. 
Consequently, Indonesia awaits with 
profound interest the current studies 


Burma 


of the International Bank on the pos- 
sibility of creating an international 
finance corporation and the results of 
efforts to set up a special fund for 
grants-in-aid and low-interest long- 
term loans for non-self-liquidating 
projects. 

“We welcome this realistic aware- 
ness of our problems but regret that 
on the part of the developed countries 
this recognition has been more in the 
form of verbal concern than of con- 
crete action. They ‘deplore the disease 
but withold the remedy.’ ” 

A realistic solution of economic as 
well as political issues calls for the 
enlightened realism of San Francisco. 

Mr. Notowidigdo concluded: “Time 
challenges Member nations to ob- 
serve the principles of the Charter 
faithfully, to view each issue brought 
to their attention on its merits strictly 
in relation to the Charter, to show 
as fervent devotion to its observ- 
ance nearer home as they show con- 
cern for its violation at a distance, to 
endeavor to remove the impediments 
to self-determination and the enjoy- 
ment of basic human rights with con- 
viction and without evasion, to rearm 
for a war against poverty, starvation, 
and disease instead of for a military 
war against each other — to do all 
these things not only with words and 
speeches but with deeds and actions. 
For the measure of the desire for 
peace is not what we say about it, but 
what we do to attain it.” 


A PLEA FOR CONTINUED PATIENCE 


HE First Committee discussions 

on Korea might make one despond- 
ent, but it is possible to paint the pic- 
ture blacker than 
it is, said Mr. Bar- 
rington. The rec- 
ords of the = ar- 
mistice discussions 
show substantial 
concessions by both 
sides, concessions 
which seem to in- 
dicate that there ex- 





ist basic mutual 
goodwill and _ sin- 
cerity. It is easy 


to overlook this in 
concentrating on the prisoner-of-war 
issue. 

It would also be understandable if 
patience were wearing thin. But what 
is involved is peace or a continuation 
of bloodshed with the ever present 
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threat that it may develop into some- 
thing very much worse. Burma there- 
fore pleads for continued patience. 
This session of the Assembly would 
have been more than worthwhile if 
it achieves a settlement in Korea and 
nothing else. It has been said that 
Korea is a sympton, that satisfactory 
treatment of the symptom would not 
cure the disease. But Burma feels 
that the situation is more like that of 
an over-inflated tire. A settlement in 
Korea would represent a puncture 
which would reduce the pressure sub- 
stantially. 

Above all, an armistice would bring 
an end to the terrible destruction 
which Korea has endured for forty 
months and the casualties on both 
sides. Casualties during the few weeks 
of Assembly discussion exceed the 
number of prisoners whose immediate 
future has given rise to the deadlock. 


It therefore behooves all representa- 
tives to keep on trying to reach agree- 
ment. For this a mere resolution will 
not do unless all the parties to the 
conflict accept it. We therefore plead 
for patience and understanding. 

Another factor of world tension is 
the failure of certain powers to ap- 
preciate that some people they domi- 
nate have now reached a stage of de- 
velopment which fits them for self- 
government, or at least a greater share 
of government of their countries. Mr. 
Schuman’s statement reflected this lack 
of appreciation. He claimed that, as a 
result of economic and social changes 
introduced by France, Tunisians were 
better off than people in the inde- 
pendent countries which have been 
critical of France. This may or may 
not be true, but it is hardly relevant, 
because good government is no sub- 
stitute for self-government. And if it 
be true, it seems all the more reason 
that the Tunisians should be given a 
larger share of responsibility than they 
now have in governing the country. 

Mr. Schuman also said France 
aspires to spread democratic organiza- 
tion through all levels, beginning at the 
foundation in the municipalities and 
other local communities. Thus in 1952, 
seventy years after France assumed 
responsibility for Tunisia, the French 
Government is only just beginning to 
think of introducing these reforms. 

By comparison, Upper Burma was 
annexed by the British in 1885—just 
about the time the French assumed 
responsibility for Tunisia. Local self- 
government of the type envisaged by 
Mr. Schuman was introduced in 1900. 
By 1925 most municipalities and dis- 
trict councils were fully representative, 
and simultaneously there was a full- 
fledged cabinet at the centre, whose 
members had complete control over 
all internal matters. And Burma be- 
came fully independent in 1948. Yet 
in 1952 the French Government is 
considering the introduction of mu- 
nicipal self-government in Tunisia. 
This perhaps is the root of the prob- 
lem, the cause of current discontent. 
In Morocco it seems that such reforms 
have not even been considered. If past 
performance is any guide, it seems 
that the Moroccans will have to wait 
until 1982 for them, since Morocco 
became a French protectorate thirty 
years after Tunisia. 

“It seems to us that the great French 
nation, famed for its devotion to free- 
dom and the dignity of individual] and 
nations, has failed to apply the same 
principles and standards to her sub- 
ject peoples. Like Rip Van Winkle, the 
French nation has suddenly awakened 
to find a changed world. The experi- 
ence is naturally disconcerting, and 
readjustment is difficult. It remains 
our fervent hope that it will be pos- 
sible for France to make the readjust- 
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ment demanded by the times without 
too much difficulty or delay.” 

Another factor of world tension 
stems from the racial policies of cer- 
tain governments, notably the Union 
of South Africa. These measures have 
in them the seeds of serious trouble for 
the future. Of much greater signifi- 
cance is the reaction in the press of 
all the newly independent countries of 
Asia and Africa. This itself indicates 
how spurious is the claim that this is 
a matter exclusively within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the Union Govern- 
ment. No world organization can af- 
ford to ignore the problem. 

Last of the factors contributing to 
world tension rapidly is the widening 
of the gap in the living standards be- 
tween highly developed and under-de- 
veloped areas of the world. This is 
dangerous in itself, but what makes 
this doubly dangerous is the fact that 
the people of the under-developed 
countries are no longer prepared to do 
without certain things. “This revolu- 
tion of rising expectations, as it has 
been so aptly called, is bound to grow 
with the passage of time. Unless the 
world as a whole takes steps to meet 


Egypt 
“READY TO 


HEN representatives of some 

fifty different peoples gathered 
in San Francisco to establish the 
foundations of a 
lasting peace, they 
believed the Unit- 
ed Nations could 
attain its objective 
only to the extent 
that the internal 
order within each 
Member state was 
in harmony with 
the lofty ideals of 
the Organization, 
Mr. Farrag said. 
The signatories 
pledged themselves to promote social 
progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom. 

Today Egypt can state with legiti- 
mate pride that by its political and 
social revolution, begun in July 1952, 
Egypt has now fully carried out that 
pledge and without strife or bloodshed 
has assured the welfare and self-re- 
spect of its citizens. Agrarian reform 
for the hard-working Egyptian peasant 
has restricted ownership of land to 
200 acres per owner, just compensa- 
tion being paid by the state for the 
surplus. And agreement has been ar- 
rived at with all Sudanese political 
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this challenge, possibly by diverting 
part of what is now spent on arma- 
ments to more productive purposes, it 
seems that we shall all be heading to- 
ward disaster.” 

There is a strong tendency to merge 
this problem with the ideological con- 
flict and to judge its importance in 
relation only to that conflict. What 
seems to be reguired is a fuller realiza- 
tion, particularly in the more fortunate 
countries, that this is a problem which 
has come to stay, regardless of any 
other conflicts or problems which have 
developed or may develop. 

Steps have already been taken to 
meet the problem, but progress so far 
has been slow and the results extreme- 
ly meagre. A much more imaginative 
program of economic development is 
required and since such a program is 
inevitably slow to produce results, it 
must be introduced as early as possible. 

“We are aware of the difficulties 
which exist and have no desire to be- 
little them, but we are by no means 
convinced that everything that is pos- 
sible within the means now available 
is in fact being done to meet this 
challenge.” 


CO-OPERATE” 


—AHMED MOHAMED FARRAG 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Chairman of the Delegation of Egypt 


parties affirming the right of the 
Sudanese to self-determination. 

Certain Middle Eastern problems 
for which the United Nations has so 
far been unable to find adequate solu- 
tions still preoccupy Egypt and the 
entire Arab world. The disquieting 
situation of the Arab refugees is one. 
No plan to achieve peace and stabil- 
ity in the Middle East will be worthy 
of attention unless it aims at equitable 
and humane solutions of such prob- 
lems. 

Under pressure from world political 
Zionism, about one million Arabs 
have been torn from their homes in 
Palestine and for the first time an 
indigenous population has been dis- 
placed in order that so-called dis- 
placed persons from other areas might 
be accommodated. 

Recently, the same pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the Gov- 
ernment of Western Germany. That 
Government’s agreement to provide 
Israel, under the guise of reparations, 
with large monetary funds and enorm- 
ous quantities of heavy machinery, 
which will be available for Israel’s 
economic and military potential, can 
cause no optimism over the prospects 
for peace and stability in the Middle 
East. Egypt views this proposed repa- 


rations agreement with grave concern. 
It is convinced that Israel is not en- 
titléd to reparations from Germany on 
behalf of the Jews of the whole world. 
Israel in this respect has no more 
rights than would a Moslem or Chris- 
tian country to reparations in the 
name of all the world’s Moslems or 
Christians. 


NORTH AFRICA Another disquieting 
situation bearing directly on the peace 
and stability of the Middle East pre- 
vails in Tunisia and Morocco. The 
struggle of the Tunisian and Moroc- 
can peoples to regain independence 
deserves the full support of the Unit- 
ed Nations. In his speech before the 
Assembly, the representative of 
France only underlined his govern- 
ment’s failure to recognize the in- 
herent rights of the heroic Tunisian 
and Moroccan peoples. Perhaps un- 
wittingly, he sought further to ag- 
gravate an already tense situation. 
His speech does not serve the cause 
of peace in North Africa. 

This Organization is duty bound to 
give due consideration to what is go- 
ing on in that part of the world. A 
solution must be found in conformity 
with the principle of self-determina- 
tion and in the interest of international 
peace and security. 

The arguments and insinuations of 
the representative of France will be 
adequately dealt with in the First 
Committee. The justice of the case of 
the Tunisian and Moroccan peoples 
who gave their lives in two world wars 
for the cause of democracy has no 
need of propaganda from this rostrum. 

The colonial spirit, which declined 
at the end of the last war, has again 
sprung up as the memory of com- 
mon sacrifices becomes fainter. By 
restrictive interpretations the admin- 
istering powers are endeavoring to 
make a dead Ketter of the chapter of 
the Charter which defines their rights, 
duties and responsibilities. 

Egypt reaffirms its devotion to the 
fundamental principles established in 
San Francisco and its belief in the 
right of all nations to self-determina- 
tion. 

It is a matter of regret that a ten- 
dency toward discrimination between 
races still prevails in some parts of 
the world, in spite of the explicit pro- 
visions of the Charter. Another source 
of regret is the arbitrary exclusion of 
many states from Membership in the 
United Nations, which can adequately 
fulfil its mission only if it is truly uni- 
versal. 

Egypt, Mr. Farrag concluded, will 
always be ready to co-operate, within 
the framework of the Charter, in the 
enforcement of international peace 
and security and is here to combine its 
efforts with those of other men of 
goodwill. 
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Pakistan 


“FEARS MUST BE FACED” 


ts paramount aim of the United 
Nations is the promotion of social 
progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 
said Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, of 
Pakistan. This may 
be achieved mainly 
through interna- 
tional machinery 
“for the promotion 
of the economic 
and social advance- 
ment of all peo- 
ples.” The rest is 
either ancillary or 
subsidiary to this 
paramount objective. 

Even the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and saving mankind from 
the scourge of war is but an essential 
preliminary. Though essential, peace 
is only a means, a condition precedent, 
a sine qua non toward the ultimate ob- 
jective. True it is, that so long as this 
condition is not firmly established, no 
appreciable progress can be made to- 
ward making a good life for the aver- 
age human being. Nevertheless, the 
true objective must not be overlooked 
—to promote better standards of life 
in larger freedom for all peoples. 
What progress has been made _ to- 
ward that objective? 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The United Na- 
tions Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance was inaugurated two years 
ago as part of the effort to divert some 
of the available forces from use as 
a means of man’s destruction to the 
beneficent service of man. The pro- 
gram has made a good start and is 
expected to expand as resources and 
personnel become available. Com- 
pared with the needs of the under-de- 
veloped countries the available re- 
sources for the program are pitifully 
inadequate and it suffers from the 
handicap of being run on a year-to- 
year contribution basis, which makes 
large-scale long-term planning impos- 
sible. The program should be placed 
on a permanent basis with adequate 
funds and contributions to feed its 
expanding activities. 

A serious handicav to many under- 
developed countries is the violent and 
frequent fluctuation in the prices of 
raw materials and primary products, 
the source of their foreign exchange, 
and directly affecting their capacity 
to carry out their part of a develop- 
ment plan. This recurring phenomenon 
calls for a permanent remedy, for more 
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—SIR MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations and Chairman 
of the Delegation of Pakistan 


intensive research into the causes that 
set the cycles in motion and the meas- 
ures to arrest and control them. 


The Economic and Social Council 
has requested the Secretary-General to 
appoint a group of experts to draw 
up plans for a special international 
fund to administer grants-in-aid and 
low-interest loans to under-developed 
countries for financing non-self-liqui- 
dating projects. Pakistan welcomes 
this move, and hopes that developed 
countries will show greater enthusiasm 
in support of the project, although 
their reactions so far have not been 
very encouraging. 


DISCRIMINATION The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights has been 
framed and adopted. But its precepts, 
and the efforts of UNESCO and other 
similar agencies, do not appear yet to 
have had any appreciable effect in 
checking persecution, restraining in- 
tolerance and promoting movements 
and activities designed to eliminate in- 
equalities and foster good neighbor- 
liness and fraternal co-operation. In 
many areas the prevailing tendency 
appears to be in the opposite direc- 
tion. Racial, religious and color dis- 
crimination and prejudice are being 
intensified. Intolerance and _ persecu- 
tion are exalted into virtues at par with 
and often not to be distinguished 
from so-called patriotism. 


Mankind perforce must live hence- 
forth much closer together than in the 
past. If human life is not to degenerate 
into a welter of annoyances, frictions 
and bitternesses, a new modus vivendi 
must be evolved. The widest tolerance 
and most beneficent co-operation must 
form the warp and woof of this new 
pattern. We must learn to tolerate and 
respect even the other person’s preju- 
dices. . 


SELF-DETERMINATION Every contraven- 
tion in practice of the fundamental 
principle of equal rights and the self- 
determination of peoples gives rise to 
internal strife and conflict and soon 
develops into an active threat to inter- 
national peace. The very notion of 
political domination and subordina- 
tion is inconsistent with fundamental 
human rights and the dignity of the 
human person. 

Resistance to self - determination 
takes the form of evasions, misinter- 
pretations, subterfuges and equivoca- 
tions. Another defence is that some 
provisions of a treaty directly impose 
the relationship of domination or de- 


pendence. But such treaties are vitiated 
because they were secured by aggres- 
sive force or coercion, in circumstances 
leaving the other party with no choice, 
or because they were entered into on 
behalf of the dominated people by 
some ruler or functionary compelled 
or persuaded to barter away the birth- 
right of the people in return for some 
benefit for himself or his family. 

The truth is that political domina- 
tion of one people by another is today 
a destructive anachronism. Unfortu- 
nately, it cannot be gotten rid of at 
one stroke. But the process of self- 
determination must be accelerated. If 
undertaken immediately and pursued 
vigorously, it can become the most 
potent instrument for eliminating con- 
flicts and inequalities and ushering in 
an era of healthy and fruitful co- 
operation. 


SECURITY In the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and_ security, the 
United Nations has not established a 
record in which we may take pride. 
The credit side of the balance is not 
altogether blank, but the entries are 
insignificant compared with those on 
the debit side. The main responsibility 
for this state of affairs rests heavily 
upon individual Member states con- 
cerned; but the Organization cannot 
be exonerated. 

Two of the conflicts that now con- 
stitute threats to peace and security 
are Korea and Kashmir. The latter is 
again under discussion before the Se- 
curity Council. To avoid embarrassing 
the Council in its handling of it, Paki- 
stan here would merely stress the ob- 
vious consideration that the dispute 
has now been pending before the Se- 
curity Council for almost five years. 
The Council’s failure to resolve the 
deadlock that for more than three 
years and a half has blocked progress 
toward holding the agreed, fair and 
impartial plebiscite, has not served to 
strengthen the authority of the United 
Nations. 

Korea is also under discussion in 
the First Committee. Pakistan in due 
course will submit its views to the 
Committee, but it may here be ob- 
served that it is intensely anxious that 
this blatant breach of international 
peace be speedily healed. There are no 
insuperable difficulties in the way of 
ending the conflict in Korea on a 
just, humane, and honorable basis. 
Pakistan hopes such a settlement may 
be reached during this session and it 
is ready to do its share toward con- 
verting that hove into reality. 


HOPE If this hope is realized, the way 
may be opened for adjusting the other 
factors in the East and West tension. 
The main elements in this tension are 
fears of each other’s designs and 
suspicions of each other’s motives. 
Pakistan would be loath to believe that 
(Continued on page 563) 
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LESTER B. PEARSON, Canada, President of the General Assembly (right) greeting Dwight D. Eisenhower, President-elect of the United States and 
John Foster Dulles, whom Mr. Eisenhower has named as Secretary of State in his cabinet. The distinguished visitors were introduced to Mr. 


Pearson by Secretary-General Trygve Lie (rear). 


EISENHOWER CALLS UNITED NATIONS 
“SYMBOL OF FREE WORLD’S HOPES” 


N his first visit to the United Na- 

tions since the elections three 
weeks earlier, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President-elect of the United States, ac- 
companied by his Secretary of State- 
designate, John Foster Dulles, was 
shown through Headquarters Novem- 
ber 24 by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. 


Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
walked up the steps to the north plaza 
of the Assembly Building shortly after 
eleven in the morning of a day bright 
with autumn sunshine and_ breezy 
enough to swirl the arc of flags at their 
masts. Mr. Lie and Byron Price, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Admin- 
istrative and Financial Services, and 
Shamaldharee Lall, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Conference and Gen- 
eral Services, greeted the distinguished 
guests. 

Mr. Lie led the party across the 
plaza and through the public entrance 
into the lobby where a small crowd of 
visitors, delegates and _ Secretariat 
members cheered Mr, Eisenhower. 


The party walked up the ramp to 
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the Assembly Hall and thence to the 
Conference Building, through the dele- 
gates’ north lounge and the Economic 
and Social Council Chamber, into the 
Trusteeship Council Chamber, where 
a meeting was briefly interrupted while 
Mr. Eisenhower met Awni Khalidy, 
Iraq, Council President, and Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Principal Director of the De- 
partment of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. . 


From the Trusteeship Council 
Chamber the visitors were taken 
through the Security Council Chamber 
to the Secretariat building and up to 
the 38th-floor office of Lester B. Pear- 
son, Canada, President of the Assem- 
bly, and then to Mr. Lie’s office, where 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles met 
Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Secretary-General. 


Mr. Eisenhower later returned to 
the Security Council where he made 
this statement to representatives of the 
press, radio, films and television: 


“I am very grateful to Mr. Lie 
and Mr. Pearson and to all the 


‘ 


other people I have met in this 
building this morning for the cour- 
tesy of their welcome, their kind- 
ness to me and to my party, be- 
cause this building, the people in it, 
and their work are, in sum, the 
symbol] of the free world’s hopes for 
a peaceful and secure future. It is 
an inspiring experience to come 
here. I think every true citizen of 
the free world will follow, and does 
follow, the activities that go on here 
with the keenest and most intense 
interest.” 


Leaving by the Secretariat doorway 
just before noon, Mr. Eisenhower was 
again cheered and applauded by a 
group assembled in the lobby to whom 
he made substantially the same state- 
ment he had made in the Security 
Council Chamber. 
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ASSEMBLY CONSIDERS TREATMENT 
OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


EW efforts were made at the 

current session of the Assembly 
to resolve the problem of the treat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa. The Sec- 
retary-General, Trygve Lie, had re- 
ported in October that consultations 
with representatives of the three Gov- 
ernments concerned and those of other 
governments had forced him to the 
conclusion that there was at that time 
no possible solution to the problem 
and that an attempt to exercise his 
good offices with a view to facilitating 
appropriate negotiations, in accord- 
ance with the Assembly’s resolution of 
January 12, 1952, was not yet oppor- 
tune. 

The representative of the Union of 
South Africa had urged both in the 
General Committee on October 15 
and in the plenary body on October 
16, that the subject was not one which 
could appropriately be considered by 
the Assembly. But on that day the 
Assembly by 46 votes to one, with 6 
abstentions, rejected the proposal to 
exclude .the item from the agenda. 
It was made clear, however, that in 
so doing the Assembly was not pre- 
judging the question of its compe- 
tence, which was left for the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee to consider. 


POSITION OF UNION Debate on the is- 
sue was opened in the Committee on 
November 3, when G. P. Jooste stated 
the position of the Union of South 
Africa. The presence of his delegation 
must not be construed as a departure 
from the legal position his Govern- 
ment had consistently taken, said Mr. 
Jooste, namely that the explicit terms 
of the Charter debarred the Assembly 
from concerning itself with the mat- 
ter in any way whatsoever since it fell 
wholly within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of his Government. He could 
not, therefore, deal with the merits of 
the question. Certain facts, however, 
should be reiterated in order that the 
“complaint”—or, to be more correct, 
the “campaign”—against the Union 
of South Africa might be seen in its 
true colors. While the Charter, as 
drafted in San Francisco, remained 
unchanged, his Government would 
continue to take this legal position 
and would not consider itself bound 
to give effect to Assembly resolutious 
on the matter. 

What could the United Nations 
gain, he asked, by continuing year 
after year to pass resolutions which, 
because of their unconstitutionality, 
his Government could not accept. 

South Africa had repeatedly indi- 
cated its readiness to negotiate with 
India and Pakistan under the formula 
agreed upon between the three gov- 
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ernments in Cape Town in 1950. Did 
India sincerely desire to achieve a 
solution of the matter, he asked, or 
was it merely endeavoring to keep 
the issue before the United Nations 
in order to further its own political 
interests? Not once since 1946 had 
India given any real proof that it 
wished to seek an amicable settlement. 
On the contrary, it applied trade 
sanctions against South Africa. It re- 
sorted to tactics which gave world 
opinion a distorted picture of the 
facts, and encouraged intransigence 
among people of Indian origin in 
South Africa. 

Despite the alleged hardship to 
which they were being subjected, the 
people of Indian origin continued to 
remain in the country even though 
the South African Government had 
offered to provide them with free 
passage to India and to pay them a 
special bonus, Mr. Jooste continued. 

By affording India an annual oppor- 
tunity to pursue its vendetta against 
the Union of South Africa, the United 
Nations was not acting in the interests 
of international peace and goodwill. 
The Committee should state clearly 
that the Assembly did not intend to 
permit the United Nations to be used, 
unconstitutionally and improperly, as 
a propaganda forum for the promo- 
tion of a campaign of vilification 
against a Member State. 


HISTORY OF CASE Speaking on behalf of 
India, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit ob- 
served that the struggle of the non- 
white people in the Union of South 
Africa had become a symbol of the 
world-wide struggle to maintain the 
dignity and worth of the human 
person. 

The Assembly was considering this 
matter for the sixth time, Mrs. Pandit 
reminded the Committee as she re- 
viewed India’s attempts to negotiate 
with the Union of South Africa under 
previous Assembly resolutions. That 
Government had failed to comply 
with the Assembly resolution of 1946 
prescribing that the treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa conform to in- 
ternational obligations under the 1927 
and 1932 agreements between the two 
governments, and to the relevant pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

Under the Assembly resolution of 
1949, the three governments entered 
into discussions at a round-table con- 
ference, at Cape Town in 1950, where 
it was agreed that a conference be 
convened to find a settlement. 

The Union of South Africa, how- 
ever, had continued its policy of racial 
discrimination not only by its action 
under the Asiatic Land Tenure 


Amendment Act of 1949, but also by 
the adoption of a new racial segrega- 
tion law known as the Group Areas 
Act, in June 1950. India and Pakistan 
had asked the South African Govern- 
ment to delay enforcement of the 
latter Act pending the proposed con- 
ference so that its purpose would not 
be defeated. This request was ignored, 
the Act became law and was enforced. 
Thus, the idea of a conference was 
abandoned. 

The Assembly, in 1950, affirming 
that a policy of “racial segregation,” 
(Apartheid) necessarily was based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination, re- 
iterated an earlier recommendation on 
the convening of a round-table con- 
ference. Should this fail, the Assem- 
bly proposed that a good offices com- 
mission be established. Meanwhile, 
the Governments were asked to re- 
frain from taking any steps, such as 
the implementation of the Group 
Areas Act, which would prejudice 
the success of their negotiations. 

Nonetheless the South African 
Government refused to enter into any 
negotiations with the Governments of 
India and Pakistan. Again in 1951 
the Assembly recommended establish- 
ment of a commission of three mem- 
bers to assist the parties in negotia- 
tions, and also requested the Secretary- 
General to facilitate a settlement. But 
again the South African Government 
failed to resume negotiations on the 
basis of the Assembly resolutions. In- 
stead it pursued a policy of systematic 
and deliberate denial of elementary 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms to the vast majority of its non- 
white nationals, Events in South Af- 
rica were moving rapidly towards in- 
evitable catastrophe. Race tension was 
increasing dangerously. 


INDIAN POSITION In the face of this 
rapidly deteriorating situation Mrs. 
Pandit called on the Assembly to make 
a new atempt to solve the problem, 
for she hoped that the pressure of 
world opinion exercised through the 
United Nations would induce the 
South African Government to col- 
laborate in the quest for a solution. 

It was the duty of the United Na- 
tions, she concluded, to defend human 
values and fundamental human rights 
without distinction of color, race and 
religion, otherwise its prestige and 
authority would be seriously impaired 
precisely at a time when it must fight 
against forces which threatened the 
peace of the world. 


PAKISTAN’S VIEW The representative of 
Pakistan, Ahmed S. Bokhari, pursued 
these same arguments, noting how 
tragic it was that although the major- 
ity of the Assembly Members had re- 
peatedly pronounced itself on this 
question it remained a source of 
dispute. Recalling that at the previous 
Assembly session, only two delega- 
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MRS. VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT who spoke in the ad hoc Political Committee on behalf of 
India, in a fresh attempt to solve the problem of the treatment of people of Indian origin in 
South Africa. With her are Rajeshwar Dayal of India (centre), and Farid Zeineddine of Syria. 


tions had voted against the action 
being taken—on some parts the ma- 
jority was as high as 48 and it was 
never lower than 41—he urged that 
the question of the Assembly’s compe- 
tence should no longer be raised. The 
fact that fifteen governments were 
jointly sponsoring a draft resolution 
before the Committee should be re- 
garded by the Union of South Africa 
as a sign of the times. That Govern- 
ment must ask itself why the resolu- 
tions on that question were adopted 
by an increasing number of votes 
each year. 

Was it possible to reconcile the 
Group Areas Act with the Assembly 
resolution of 1946 in which Members 
pledged themselves to take the most 
prompt and energetic steps in order 
to put an immediate end to racial dis- 
crimination in the world, he asked. 

Articles 2 and 3 of the Act estab- 
lished a distinction according to color 
among the Union’s inhabitants to de- 
termine their right to occupy or 
own property in a given region. That 
clearly constituted racial discrimina- 
tion designed to segregate various ele- 
ments of the population. 

What action, therefore, should the 
Assembly take? It had already recom- 
mended direct negotiation between the 
three governments concerned and it 
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was proposed that that recommenda- 
tion should be renewed. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan would be happy to 
participate in such negotiations. Un- 
fortunately they had thus far been 
impossible because the Government of 
the Union of South Africa had not 
agreed to even a slight halt in the 
passage or enforcement of the Group 
Areas Act, which would have been a 
necessary condition for successful 
negotiation. 

Reviewing the other efforts of the 
Assembly to find a solution, Mr. Bok- 
hari urged that the United Nations 
must not give up, but must adopt 
energetic measures to end religious 
persecution and racial discrimination. 

Assertions by the Union of South 
Africa that any action by the United 
Nations would constitute interference, 
should not cause the United Nations 
to give up entirely. The Assembly 
could not cast aside the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. More- 
over, it was impossible to say that the 
stand of any government would never 
change; governments were transitory 
things. 


JOINT RESOLUTION In line with their 
arguments, India and Pakistan spon- 
sored a joint resolution along with 
thirteen other governments: Afghani- 





stan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, and 
Yemen. Under its terms the Assembly, 
recalling its previous resolutions on the 
subject, would (1) note that South 
Africa had expressed its inability to 
accept the resolution of the previous 
session involving the resumption of 
negotiations with India and Pakistan 
and had continued to enforce the 
Group Areas Act in contravention of 
Assembly resolutions; (2) establish 
a United Nations Good Offices Com- 
mission, with a view to arranging and 
assisting in negotiations between the 
parties to end the dispute in accord- 
ance with the principles and purposes 
of the Charter and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights; (3) request 
the Good Offices Commission to re- 
port to the Assembly at its eighth reg- 
ular session; (4) decide to include the 
item in the agenda of that session; (5) 
call upon the Union of South Africa 
to suspend implementation or enforce- 
ment of the Group Areas Act, pending 
the conclusion of negotiations. The 
sponsors subsequently added a clause 
stating that the members of the Good 
Offices Commission should be nomi- 
nated by the President of the Assembly. 

In the ensuing debate, thirty-three 
additional members gave their views, 
particularly on the draft resolution. 


SUPPORT FOR DRAFT Speaking in full 
support of the draft were the represen- 
tatives of Afghanistan, Burma, Cuba, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, 
the Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 

It would be dangerous, Mohamed 
Fadil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, noted, to 
attempt to solve the problem by offer- 
ing persons of Indian origin facilities 
for leaving the country, as the Union 
of South Africa suggested. The objec- 
tive should be not to have one popula- 
tion group cede its place to another 
but to enable the various groups to 
live together in an atmosphere of 
harmony. The era of racial superiority 
was being replaced by a new era of 
the brotherhood of mankind without 
discrimination as to race or religion, 

Salah el Dine Tarazi, of Syria, 
remarked that the South African Gov- 
ernment was attempting to stem the 
tide of history but that world public 
opinion would finally succeed in con- 
vincing the South African Government 
that its policy of racial discrimination 
was contrary to the Charter and should 
be abandoned. 

U Tun Shein, of Burma, noted that 
the seriousness of the Group Areas 
Act could be guaged by reports that 
its implementation in Durban would 
displace 63,000 Indians, 82,000 Afri- 
cans and 6,000 half-castes and invlove 
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the disposal of millions of pounds of 
their property, while only 3,000 whites 
would be similarly displaced. 

Anything involving a challenge to 
the dignity of man, he added, came 
within the competence of the United 
Nations. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS The repre- 
sentative of Afghanistan, Mir Naj- 
mouddin Ansari, asserted that the 
policy of racial discrimination and seg- 
regation contained the seeds of the 
destruction of South Africa society. 
The economic structure of the Union 
had been built on the labor of the non- 
white population and the unity and 
cohesiveness of the country depended 
on the harmonious co-operation of 
individuals and groups in ensuring 
the voluntary and _— continuous 
exchange of goods and _ services. 
The economic compartmentalization 
and social stratification __ resulting 
from the enforcement of discrim- 
inatory measures would ultimately 
lead South African society to a point 
where it would be unable to survive 
upheavals within and pressures from 
without. Thus, apart from the moral 
and humanitarian considerations which 
should guide the South African Gov- 
ernment, it was primarily in its own 
interest to put an end to its unfair 
racial policy. 

Shaikh Ahmed Abdul Jabber, of 
Saudi Arabia, observed that the shock- 
ing disregard by the South African 
Government of the Assembly’s re- 
peated recommendations was a direct 
challenge to the principles on which 
the United Nations had been founded. 
Nevertheless, the Member states were 
not condemning or _ reprimanding 
South Africa; they were seeking justice 
and a means to alleviate the suffering 
of large groups of people. 

Ali Gholi Ardalan, of Iran, urged 
that no propaganda hostile to the 
Union of South Africa was intended 
by delegations supporting United Na- 
tions resolutions on this question. 


RESOLUTIONS DISREGARDED ES Gg & 
Jones, speaking for Liberia, wondered 
how much longer certain countries 
would continue to disregard the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolutions, especially 
when they did not meet with their 
approval, under the pretext that those 
resolutions were an interference in 
their domestic affairs. 

The only solution put forward by 
South Africa, he noted, was that all 
persons of Indian origin should be 
returned to India. The Indians 
had gone to the Union of South Africa 
under an agreement entered into by 
the Government of the United King- 
dom at a time when the Union of 
South Africa had not yet attained 
Dominion status. Under it the Indians 
had been given the option of either 
returning to their country of origin or 
remaining, with the understanding that 
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they would enjoy all the rights ac- 
corded to British subjects. All persons 
of Indian origin at present in the 
Union had been born in that country, 
and had broken all connections, family 
and otherwise, with their mother coun- 
try. 

It was unjust that a population 
which had contributed to the prosper- 
ity and welfare of South Africa should 
now be regarded as alien and that 
there should be talk of deporting it 
for economic and social reasons. If this 
was done, it would follow logically 
that the white population of South 
Africa should also be regarded as for- 
eign and be deported, since South 
Atrica was obviously not their country 
of origin either. The same treatment 
would also have to be meted out to 
the millions of indigenous inhabitants 
not of European stock. 

There could be no peace in the 
world, he concluded, as long as one 
race was held in bondage to another. 
That was why his Government would 
support any resolution designed to im- 
prove the social, economic and spirit- 
ual welfare of the peoples without dis- 
tinction as to race, religion or color. 


PEOPLES AWAKENING The modern world, 
Abdel Monem Mostafa, of Egypt, 
observed, was witnessing the awaken- 
ing of oppressed peoples and their 
struggle for economic and _ political 
equality. The position taken by the 
economically and militarily advanced 
nations would determine whether that 
evolution would proceed along the 


lines of international collaboration and 
the pacific settlement of disputes in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Charter, or whether, on the contrary, 
it would veer toward aggressive action 
and become a force of retrogression. 
The United Nations must condemn 
any policy of racial discrimination, for 
it inevitably leads to disturbances and 
is therefore likely to endanger inter- 
national peace. 

It was essential to allay the legiti- 
mate anxieties on the part of the South 
African Government on the issue of 
domestic jurisdiction, if a prompt, just 
and effective solution to the problem 
was to be reached, said _ Blatta 
Ogbazgy Dawit, of Ethiopia. The ques- 
tion had been brought before the As- 
sembly originally by India on the basis 
of Article 35 of the Charter, which 
provided that any Member of the 
United Nations might bring to the at- 
tention of the Assembly any dispute 
or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to 
a dispute. It was clear that the ques- 
tion of the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa had for six years been 
a subject of dispute between India and 
the Union of South Africa, and not 
merely a situation that might lead to 
a dispute between those two nations. 

If it were no more than a “situa- 
tion,” the “domestic jurisdiction” pro- 
visions of the Charter could be in- 
voked. The contention that a dispute 
between Members of the United Na- 
tions could not be submitted to the 
United Nations without constituting 
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an intervention in the domestic juris- 
diction of those countries reduced to 
nothing the value and importance of 
the United Nations in the maintenance 
of world peace. 

The dispute between India and 
South Africa clearly and directly af- 
fected the interests of Indians in South 
Africa, and hence the interests of the 
Indian Government. The Ethiopian 
delegation therefore considered not 
only that the settlement of that dispute 
was within the competence of the 
United Nations, but also that it should 
be the duty of the United Nations to 
seek to resolve it. 


ASSEMBLY COMPETENCE The position of 
the U.S.S.R. was dictated by one 
of the fundamental principles of 
its policy: equality of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural rights for all with- 
out distinction of race, said A. M. 
Kutchkarov. By the very fact that the 
Assembly had decided to include the 
item in the agenda of its seventh ses- 
sion, it had announced its competence 
to consider the question; by including 
the item in the agenda of six sessions 
it had shown that it considered it a 
matter of international concern. 

The South African representative 
had not denied that his country 
was practising racial discrimination in 
flagrant violation of the Charter. The 
Assembly could not ignore the fact 
that the Union was paying no regard 
to the resolutions of the Assembly. It 
was the Assembly’s duty to condemn 
the policy. 

Certain delegations, however, had 
not dared openly to approve the 
Union’s policy of discrimination, but 
had implicity supported it by opposing 
certain provisions of the joint draft 
resolution in order to weaken the text. 
Those delegations represented just 
those Powers which administered 
Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
were reluctant to abandon colonial 
conceptions. 

The U.S.S.R. was anxious for a 
peaceful settlement of the question, 
but it wished to see a settlement which 
would not be contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations 
and the Charter. It supported the 
joint draft resolution in its present 
form on the understanding that the 
good offices commission, establish- 
ment of which was provided for by 
the resolution, would be set up in 
agreement with the Governments con- 
cerned. 


OTHER SUPPORTERS Luis Quintanilla, of 
Mexico, urged the representatives to 
remember that a truly democratic 
society was still an ideal towards 
which all peoples strove, but which 
was still far from realization any- 
where. No country had a monopoly 
of virtue, or indeed of evil. South 
Africa should not feel that it was the 
only sinner before a tribunal of saints, 
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AHMED S. BOKHARI, of Pakistan (right), his 
country’s representative on the Ad Hoc Politi- 
cal Committee with Dr. Frank Graham. 


and that it was deliberately being 
molested. On the contrary, the mem- 
bers of the Committee, like Mexico, 
were seeking a reasonable, practical 
solution. : 

He referred to Mexico’s experience 
with comparable problems where, 
however the United States had co- 
operated actively and rapidly to put 
an end to the situation, and a Good 
Neighbor Commission had been set up 
to root out the causes of the racial dis- 
crimination, When both parties acted 
in good faith and with goodwill, it 
was not difficult to resolve a problem, 
albeit temporarily. 

The good offices commission pro- 
posed in the draft resolution could 
not offend any party because it safe- 
guarded the political independence 
and sovereignty of all parties. Mr. 
Quintanilla therefore appealed to the 
South African delegation to accept 
the tender of good offices in principle, 
even if it continued to reserve its 
position on the question of compe- 
tence. Moreover, if South Africa 
wished to delete some reference in the 
joint draft resolution to make it more 
acceptable, the sponsors would most 
certainly consider that request. The 
only condition required to initiate 
the functions of the proposed good 
offices commission was the willing- 
ness of the parties concerned to settle 
the differences between them. 


POLICY DOOMED His country had al- 
ways considered it a duty to defend 
oppressed and exploited peoples, said 
Jerzy Michalowski of Poland. It pro- 
tested all the more vigorously against 
racial discrimination because its own 
people had been victims of those prac- 
tices. It was well-known that the great 
majority of the 6 million Jews perse- 
cuted by Hitler had been Poles. Poland 
would spare no effort to fight racism 
and fascism so that the crime of 
genocide could not recur. 








The attempt of the South African 
Government to perpetuate its dis- 
criminatory policies was doomed to 
failure in a world where oppressed 
peoples were clamouring for libera- 
tion, where those formerly under co- 
lonial rule were exercising their rights 
and assuming independent _ status. 
South Africa could not stem that tide 
by terror. Its actions constituted a 
danger to the peaceful co-existence of 
nations and their consequences must 
be prevented. No measure designed 
to combat racial persecution should 
be disregarded. 

World public opinion looked to the 
United Nations to remedy this state 
of affairs, said Pierre L. Hudicourt 
of Haiti. The Organization, by its 
dilatory treatment of the question, 
ran a risk of undermining its own 
prestige. 

The resolutions of the Assembly 
laid down a line of conduct to which 
the United Nations must adhere if it 
wished to safeguard its prestige. The 
Government of South Africa might 
some day abandon its intransigent 
attitude. Governments were after all 
transitory. The segregation of the 
people of Indian origin was closely 
linked with the basic problem of im- 
plementing the principle of racial 
equality, That principle was enshrined 
in the Charter, which must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as a whole. States 
which decided to accept the Charter 
thereby assumed the obligation of 
bringing their domestic legislation 
into line with its principles. Principles 
were indivisible — their application 
might be deferred, only partially 
achieved, or delayed by artificial 
means, but the fact remained that the 
final choice lay between acceptance 
and rejection. His country was par- 
ticularly concerned with combating 
any form of racial discrimination, and 
would protest against any law, meas- 
ure, or immigration regulation based 
on such discrimination. 


MODIFYING DRAFT While supporting the 
draft resolution, the representatives of 
El Salvador and Israel advocated that 
the resolution be framed so as to be 
more readily acceptable to the United 
of South Africa. 

The people of Israel had suffered 
too keenly from racial discrimination 
not to be moved by its effects when- 
ever it was practised, said Shmual 
Eliashiv, representative of that coun- 
try. The primary concern of the Com- 
mittee should be to bring the parties 
into direct negotiation so that they 
might find a ground for understand- 
ing rather than express feelings and 
convictions. If some of the provisions 
in the draft resolution were so worded 
that one of the parties might find it 
difficult to alter its position, it would 
be wise to make certain drafting 
amendments. No individual, no good 
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offices commission or any other body 
could reach a settlement if the parties 
refused to engage in direct negotia- 
tions. 

The representative of El Salvador, 
Carlos A. Siri, said his delegation 
would have preferred a more flexible 
formula. The world had need of the 
Union of South Africa to ensure the 
triumph of democratic ideals. If the 
Union was prepared to resume direct 
negotiations with India and Pakistan 
with a view to achieving a solution 
in conformity with the Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, or if the parties concerned 
would agree to lay the dispute before 
the International Court of Justice and 
accept the Court’s jurisdiction, his 
delegation would not vote for the joint 
draft resolution. Otherwise his delega- 
tion would vote for the joint draft 
for reasons of principle, but with 
deep regret. 

While they would vote in favor of 
the draft resolution, the representa- 
tives of Denmark, China, Brazil and 
the United States opposed some of its 
provisions, particularly paragaraph 
four calling for the suspension of the 
Group Areas Act. 


RECONCILIATION FAVORED The United 
States favored conciliation rather 
than recrimination, said Charles A. 
Sprague. However, to translate ideals 
into realities in the field’ of 
human relations was a long and dif- 
ficult task, he added. Though addi- 
tional amendments of the United 
States Constitution to confirm equality 
under the law had been adopted, the 
question of civil rights remained an 
acute problem. Thus in many areas 
there was still resistance to the adop- 
tion of compulsory legislation to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment 
on the grounds of race or religion. 
The roots of discrimination ran deep: 
they might lie in fear or ignorance or 
prejudice, or they might lie in dis- 
parities of culture and resources which 
could not be erased by a mere fiat of 
law. Progress came in human relations 
through education and moral enlight- 
enment. No nation was exempt from 
criticism. Racial prejudice was the 
more pronounced in countries where 
groups of the more advanced civiliza- 
tions were in contact with less devel- 
oped peoples, where the standard of 
living was low and where the struggle 
for existence sharpened ancient prej- 
udices. 

Despite difficulties, the direction 
was clearly marked by the Charter. 
The test was not just how bad condi- 
tions were in a country, but whether 
efforts were being made by the Gov- 
ernment concerned to improve these 
conditions. There appeared to be a 
serious difference in the national pol- 
icy of South Africa from that en- 
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dorsed by the Charter. There was an 
important distinction to be drawn 
between the haphazard, vestigial, un- 
sanctioned violations of human rights 
which continued to occur in all coun- 
tries and a government policy which 
ran counter to the whole current of 
modern philosophy and _ scientific 
knowledge and to the line of social 
and humanitarian conduct recom- 
mended in the Charter. While the 
question before the Committee had 
its own geographical, cultural and 
economic pecularities, these, however, 
did not relieve a government of its 
responsibilities; nor could they relieve 
the United Nations of its obligations. 


NEGOTIATING ATMOSPHERE The United 
States, he said, hoped that there 
would first be created an atmosphere 
favorable to negotiations. The United 
Nations should not attempt to impose 
any solution to a problem that must 
finally be solved by the parties them- 
selves. It could most usefully seek to 
bring the parties together, and any 
action that might hinder the resump- 
tion of negotiations should therefore 
be carefully avoided. 

Resolutions should not be such as 
to excite adverse nationalist reactions, 
but ought rather to follow the path 
of accommodation through negotia- 
tion. The joint draft resolution con- 
tained certain doubtful provisions. It 
was inadvisable to censure a piece of 
national legislation, however unaccept- 
able its philosophy. Furthermore, by 
calling upon the South African Gov- 
ernment to suspend implementation 
of the provisions of the Group Areas 
Act, pending the conclusion of the 
negotiations, it appeared to impose 
a condition preceding the negotiations 
between the two parties. Its inclusion 
might actually impair the achieve- 
ments of the first and immediate ob- 
jective: to have the parties resume their 
negotiations. The United States delega- 
tion therefore found this provision 
unwise and inopportune. In addition, 


the Committee might not be help- 
ing the Good Offices Commission 
by instructing it when to report and 
deciding to put the item on the 
agenda of the eighth session of the 
General Assembly. If the Good Offi- 
ces Commission deemed it useful to 
report to the eighth session, it would 
be mandatory, under the rules of pro- 
cedure, for the Secretary-General to 
include the report in the provisional 
agenda, if it did not, any Member 
would be entitled to propose the in- 
clusion of the item in the agenda at 
that session. 


GOOD OFFICES Hermod Lannung, said 
Denmark was most anxious that the 
parties should open negotiations. The 
main purpose of the joint draft resolu- 
tion was to set up a good offices com- 
mission to arrange for and assist in 
negotiations between the parties in 
order that a sattsfactory solution of the 
problem might be reached. 

Expressing doubts about the com- 
petence of the Assembly and opposi- 
tion to some provisions of the draft 
resolution, particularly paragraph 4, 
the representatives of New Zealand, 
the Netherlands, France, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom and Austrailia indi- 
cated they would abstain from voting. 


COMPETENCE QUESTIONED The United 
Kingdom was anxious lest, while ex- 
amining: delicate questions involving 
the domestic policy of any state, the 
Committee run the risk of increasing 
tension between the countries concern- 
ed instead of promoting the establish- 
ment of friendly relations, Lord 
Llewellin told the Committee, The 
legal situation was far from clear. At 
first sight, it would appear that the 
problem lay entirely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of South Africa, 
and it could not be denied that 
there were parts of the resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly which con- 
stituted intervention in matters within 
the domestic jurisdiction of that coun- 
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try. The exact legal implications of 
agreements between the governments 
directly concerned had not been de- 
fined and it was difficult to ascertain 
whether in fact, by reason of those 
agreements, the problem went beyond 
the national competence of the Union 
and reached a level where the United 
Nations was justified in considering it. 

G. d’Aspremont Lynden, of Bel- 
gium, noted that as early as 1946, the 
Belgian delegation had sponsored an 
amendment suggesting that an ad- 
visory opinion be sought from the 
International Court of Justice. The 
amendment had been rejected. Either 
the Assembly was competent or it was 
not: if it was not, it could not correct 
that initial defect by taking decisions, 
however numerous, which assumed 
its competence. Legitimacy could not 
be built on a series of irregular actions. 

A distinction could not be made 
between Articles of the Charter so 
that expediency and the emotional 
currents of the time would determine 
whether some would be applied and 
others violated. Belgium had _ the 
greatest respect for the Charter pro- 
visions for the universal observance 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and abolition of discrimina- 
tion, particularly racial discrimina- 
tion; but it felt that the provisions 
barring the United Nations from in- 
terference in matters essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state, 
were no less important. He was sur- 
prised that so many representatives 
of small states whose armed forces 
and natural resources were as limited 
as those of Belgium supported the 
joint draft resolution. Trends of opin- 
ion were subject to change. Every 
state might have internal difficulties. 
It would be interesting to know the 
reaction of those small states if when 
the current of world o>zinion should 
turn against them, the United Nations 
were to presume to interfere in their 
internal affairs. The Charter objec- 
tives could be achieved only by its 
strict observance in all circumstances. 
If the United Nations had not inter- 
vened in the internal problems of 
South Africa the situation of people 
of Indian origin might have been 
substantially improved through direct 
negotiations. United Nations inter- 
vention had merely suspended nego- 
tiations and it was doubtful whether 
the proposed good offices commission 
could settle the question within a 
year. The United Nations might fail 
a fifth time, and its prestige would 
not be enhanced thereby. 


Court's VIEWS To dispel doubts as to 
the competence of the United Na- 
tions, the Assembly should, at the very 
outset, have requested an advisory 
opinion from the International Court 
of Justice, observed Leslie Knox 
Munro, of New Zealand. 
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Resolution on Treatment of 
People of Indian Origin in 
South Africa 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECALLING its resolutions 44 (1), 
265 (III), 395 (V) and 511 (VI) 
relating to the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in the Union of South 
Africa, 

NorTInG that the Government of the 
Union of South Africa has expressed 
its inability to accept General Assem- 
bly resolution 511 (VI) in respect of 
the resumption of negotiations with 
the Governments of India and Pak- 
istan, 

NOTING FURTHER that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa 
has continued to enforce the Group 
Areas Act in contravention of the 
terms of General Assembly resolu- 
tions 511 (VI) and 395 (V), 

1. ESTABLISHES a United Nations 
Good Offices Commision consisting of 

members to be nominated by 
the President of the General Assem- 
bly, with a view to aranging and as- 
sisting in negotiations between the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa and the Governments of India 
and Pakistan in order that a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question in ac- 
cordance with the Principles and Pur- 
poses of the Charter and the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights may 
be achieved; 

2. REQUESTS the Good Offices Com- 
mission to report to the General As- 
sembly at its eighth session: 

3. Requests the Secretary-General 
to provide the members of the Com- 
mission with the necessary staff and 
facilities; 

4. CALLS UPON the Government of 
the Union of South Africa to suspend 
the implementation of the provisions 
of the Group Areas Act, pending the 
conclusion of the negotiations re- 
ferred to in paragraph | above; 

5. DECIDEs to include this item in 
the agenda of the next regular session 
of the General Assembly. 


The three governments concerned 
and the Good Offices Commission 
should be free to seek whatever solu- 
tion appeared best to them, he con- 
tinued, rather than be restricted by the 
Assembly, as under the operative part 
of the draft resolution. To call upon 
South Africa to suspend the imple- 
mentation or enforcement of the 
Group Areas Act constituted an in- 
trusion into the domestic affairs of the 
Union and was contrary to the very 
purpose of the resolution. 

C. L. Patijin, of the Netherlands, 
said it was a generally accepted rule 
of law that a matter ceased to be with- 


in the domestic jurisdiction of a state 
if it fell within the provisions of inter- 
national law. The Netherlands was not 
certain that the question of racial dis- 
crimination came within those pro- 
visions. On the other hand, racial 
segregation as practised under the 
Group Areas Act was in conflict with 
the principles of the Charter. Thus, 
the issue of racial discrimination ap- 
peared to come both under positive 
law and moral law. The question of 
Assembly competence to take any de- 
cision on the issue before it was far 
from settled. The Assembly could not, 
however, without interfering in the 
domestic affairs of the Union of South 
Africa, cal] upon the government of 
the Union to suspend implementation 
of a national act, as provided for 
under the joint draft resolution. 


JUDICIOUS CHOICE Francis Lacoste said 
France had too much respect for the 
fundamental principles of the Charter 
and for the dignity of man not to 
realize the importance of the question 
and not to hope for a prompt and 
amicable solution. But France consid- 
ered it equally important to make a 
judicious choice of methods, one 
likely to ensure respect for the rights 
and freedoms of states. These, after 
all, were merely a collective expres- 
sion of the rights and freedoms of the 
individual which the Charter had 
sought to defend and which had been 
placed first in the Charter in order to 
emphasize their fundamental import- 
ance and scope. 

Despite good intentions, the joint 
draft resolution was not likely to offer 
a solution to the problem. A solution 
acceptable to all, and one which would 
therefore be effective and _ lasting, 
could*be reached only through direct 
negotiation among the parties to the 
dispute. 

Australia believed the matter was 
outside the competence of the United 
Nations, said R. G. Casey. The fact 
that the question had been raised in 
the Assembly and had even been the 
subject of resolutions in no way im- 
plied that it was no longer within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the state di- 
rectly concerned. 

It was not sufficient to point to cer- 
tain articles of the Charter to justify 
the consideration of questions which, 
even if of international interest, were 
nevertheless a domestic concern. Arti- 
cle 2(7), by reason of its position in 
the Charter, governed the application 
of all the other articles. The Assembly 
was being asked to pass judgment on 
a law which had been enacted by a 
Member state. Aside from the merits 
or demerits of that law, Mr. Casey re- 
ferred to the explosive and undesirable 
consequences of exploiting racial is- 
sues in the United Nations. 

Would discussion in the Assembly 
not do more harm than good, he 
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asxed. Racial issues could be usefully 
discussed only by those directly con- 
cerned. Public opinion within a coun- 
try could change, but that was never 
a rapid process and could not, more- 
over, be hastened as a result of the in- 
tervention of other countries. An as- 
sembly of nations should not rise 
against a state and try to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion to compel it to act in a 
specific way. His delegation, he con- 
cluded, believed that the parties should 
be urged to open direct negotiations. 


READINESS TO DISCUSS Mr. Jooste, of 
South Africa, at the conclusion of the 
debate expressed his delegation’s ap- 
preciation of the friendly sentiments 
which had been expressed towards the 
Union of South Africa by a number 
of delegations. 

His government again urged that the 
provisions of Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter be respected. Its attitude was 
based on that fundamental principle 
which governed relations between the 
Organization and its Members. His 
delegation would therefore have to 
vote against the joint draft resolution. 

He repeated once again his govern- 
ment’s willingness to discuss with 
India and Pakistan possible ways and 
means of settling the matter. His 
government was prepared to re-open 
direct negotiations on the understand- 
ing that these would not involve any 
departure from or prejudice to the 
standpoint of the respective govern- 
ments in regard to the question of 
domestic jurisdiction. Such _ talks, 
while not related to any Assembly 
resolutions, would permit the parties 
concerned to hold a full, free and 
unfettered discussion. 


AMENDMENTS WEIGHED Mrs. Pandit con- 
cluded the debate by saying for India 
that the sponsors of the joint draft 
resolution had carefully studied the 
various amendments suggested. They 
did not feel, however, that their pro- 
visions of the draft resolution could be 
amended. 

The representative of South Africa, 
she observed, had again stated the 
Charter debarred the Assembly from 
discussing the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in the Union of South 
Africa, a matter essentially within that 
country’s domestic jurisdiction. The 
Committee had on several occasions 
expressed a contrary opinion, and the 
Indian delegation therefore felt it un- 
necessary to revert to that question. 

The representative of South Africa 
had implied that India had refused to 
reopen negotiations with the Union. 
However, when the preliminary talks 
had been held at Cape Town in 1950 
it had appeared that the only question 
which the Union had meant to discuss 
was the repatriation of people of 
Indian origin to India and not the 
removal of the discriminatory meas- 
ures to which they were subject. The 
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Indian Government had then requested 
the Union Government to suspend ap- 
plication of the Group Areas Act, but 
it had ignored the request and that 
was one of the main reasons why ne- 
gotiations had been broken off. 

The representative of South Africa 
had been asked whether his govern- 
ment would be prepared to repeal the 
Group Areas Act if the proposed ne- 
gotiations resulted in an understand- 
ing. The silence of that representative 
showed that his government was inter- 
ested only in arranging for the re- 
patriation of people of Indian origin 
who had settled in the Union of South 
Africa. The intention to compensate 
those persons for the resulting injury 
sufficed to dispel all doubts. 

Concerning the charges that the 
Indian Government had applied eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Union of 
South Africa, Mrs. Pandit recalled 
that trade relations between India and 
South Africa had been broken off in 
1946 by the United Kingdom and not 


by the present Indian Government. 
Replying to the charge of an Indian 
“vendetta” against the Union, she said 
this charge could not be taken serious- 
ly for, as discussions in the Assembly 
showed, the question was of grave 
concern not only to India and the 
fourteen other sponsors of the joint 
draft resolution, but also to the vast 
majority of the Member states. 


VOTING On November I1, the Com- 
mittee voted on the draft resolution. 
paragraph by paragraph. The one con- 
cerned with the suspension of the 
Group Areas Act was adopted 30 
members in’ favor, 12 against, 
and 16 abstained. The draft resolution 
as a whole was adopted by 41 votes 
to | (Union of South Africa) with 16 
abstentions (Argentine, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Peru, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Venezuela). 





MISSION WILL VISIT PACIFIC TERRITORIES 


The Trusteeship Council, opening 
the second part of its eleventh session 
on November 20, made arrangements 
for sending a visiting mission to the 
four Trust Territories in the Pacific 
region early next year. The Mission 
will visit Western Samoa, under New 
Zealand administration, Australia-ad- 
ministered Nauru and New Guinea, 
and the Pacific Islands Trust Territory 
(Marshalls, Marianas and Carolinas) 
under United States administration. It 
will leave United Nations Headquar- 
ters early in February and return 
about the middle of May. 

The Council decided that the Mis- 
sion will be composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the following Member 
states: France, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Syria and the United Kingdom. 
Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the Do- 
minican Republic, was elected chair- 
man of the Mission. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL Before voting on the 
composition of the Mission, the Coun- 
cil rejected, by 5 votes to 1, with 5 
abstentions, a U.S.S.R. proposal that 
the Mission should comprise only 
non-administering members. It then 
accepted the nominations of France 
and the United Kingdom as members 
by 9 votes to 1, with 1 abstention. 
The Dominican Republic and Syria 
were elected without objection. 

The terms of reference, approved 
by 9 votes to 0, with Australia and 
the U.S.S.R. abstaining, contain four 
principal provisions. The Mission is 
directed to pay special attention to 
issues raised in the annual reports on 
the four Trust Territories of the area, 
in petitions from the people, and in 
the reports of the first Mission (in 
1951) and the observations of the Ad- 


ministering Authorities. 

Secondly, it was instructed to. re- 
ceive petitions and to investigate them. 
Thirdly, it is to examine the extent 
of the information provided in the 
territories about the United Nations. 
Finally, it was asked to report to the 
Council by June 10, 1953 at the latest. 

Subsequently, the Council approved 
the nomination of Najmuddin Rifai 
(Syria), Leon Pignon (France) and 
W. A. C. Mathieson (United King- 
dom) and decided that its 1953 ses- 
sion will begin on June 16, unless the 
General Assembly should call upon 
it to consider matters requiring its 
earlier attention. 





ETHIOPIAN RINDERPEST 
PROGRAM SUCCEEDING 


Rinderpest—the cattle disease which 
has been killing a million head of Ethi- 
opian cattle each year and keeping the 
country’s beef from the world market 
—*‘definitely can be eliminated in five 
years,” states Dr. E. S. Archibald 
(Canada), head of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s technical 
assistance mission to Ethiopia. 

Already, the inoculation program 
started by FAO and supported by the 
Government has immunized 800,000 
Ethiopian cattle against rinderpest. 
The FAO mission has now suggested an 
“accelerated pace” for the program by 
which all of Ethiopia’s cattle, esti- 
mated at 18,000,000 head, can be free 
of both rinderpest and pleuro-pneu- 
monia in five years. This would also 
protect cattle in Kenya and the Sudan 
from the danger of infection across 
their frontiers, Dr. Archibald said. 
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WORK OF GATT’S SEVENTH SESSION— 
A SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


PROPOSE in this article to com- 

ment on the most significant as- 
pects of the GATT session of the con- 
tracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade which has 
just ended at Geneva rather than to 
attempt a balanced survey of every 
item discussed during a highly con- 
centrated meeting lasting just over five 
weeks. Nevertheless it may be helpful 
to summarize the session as a whole 
in a few sentences. It was one of the 
regular meetings of the representatives 
of the governments which are con- 
tracting parties to the GATT; except 
for a minor negotiation, no _ tariff 
negotiations were undertaken. There 
are 34 contracting parties today: and 
a further nine governments sent ob- 
servers. As in other GATT sessions, one 
can roughly divide the work into items 
which arise from the operation of the 
Agreement itself and items proposed 
by governments and non-governmental 
agencies. 

Under the terms of the Agreement 
the Contracting Parties held consulta- 
tions with a number of governments 
on the import restrictions which they 
apply for the purpose of safeguarding 
their balances of payments and mo- 
netary reserves. The request of Japan 
to be permitted to negotiate for ac- 
cession to GATT was discussed, and it 
was decided to refer the application to 
an_ Intersessional Committee which 
will meet at Geneva on February 2, 
1953. The Contracting Parties review- 
ed the status of the South Africa- 
Southern Rhodesia Customs Union 
and the Nicaragua-El Salvator Free- 
Trade Area; they granted permission 
to Ceylon to extend its protection for 
domestic industries; they extended the 
time limits for Brazil, Nicaragua, 
Korea and the Philippines to sign the 
Torquay Protocols and for Uruguay 
to sign the Annecy and Torquay 
Protocols. 


NEUTRAL ASSESSORS For the success of 
GATT much depends upon effective 
procedures for settling differences be- 
tween contracting parties regarding the 
application of the commercial policy 
code which is contained in the Gen- 
eral Agreement. It is clear that govern- 
ments attach increasing importance to 
orderly procedures for settling disputes 
and avoiding the resort to unilateral 
retaliatory measures. At this session 
the experiment of a Panel on Com- 
plaints, a small group of neutral as- 
sessors which heard both parties, 
proved a great success. The results 
were a speeding up of procedure and 
the issue of several objective reports 
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which were accepted by the Contract- 
ing Parties and the parties directly 
concerned. Most of the differences 
brought before the Contracting Parties 
have been satisfactorily settled. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy was the complaint 
about the protection effect of the 
United Kingdom system of purchase 
tax which was resolved to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the Contracting 
Parties through a complete revision of 
the system. Some complaints, however, 
remain unsolved. The most important 
of these was the infringement of the 
GATT by the United States in its re- 
strictions on imports of dairy prod- 
ucts; this case, in particular, drew 
much hostile criticism, and one affected 
government, the Netherlands, received 
permission to retaliate by reducing in 
1953 her purchases of wheat flour 
from the United States. But even in 
this case constructive elements may be 
discovered in the restraint with which 
application for approval of retaliatory 
measures was made the agreement to 
submit compensatory measures to the 
approval of the Contracting Parties. 
Moreover, the contracting parties have 
all agreed that the proper solution to 
this sort of procedure does not lie 
along the path of retaliation but in 
withdrawal of the offending measures. 

Among the other items of business 
there were three of outstanding im- 
portance—the waiver from GATT ob- 
ligations granted to the six countries 
which comprise the European Coal and 
Steel Community (Schuman Plan), the 
completion of a Convention and a 
series of recommendations to govern- 
ments designed to simplify formalities 
in trade and reduce barriers, and a 
further step towards a_ practical 
scheme for lowering tariff levels on a 
world-wide basis. The granting of the 
waiver to the “Schuman Plan” coun- 
tries will allow them to establish a 
common market for coal and steel; 
this involves the abolition as between 
the six countries of import and export 
duties and of quota restrictions. The 
discussion which preceded the granting 
of the waiver brought out the value of 
GATT in providing safeguards and 
checks against regional preferential ar- 
rangements; it was clear that GATT is 
regarded by many governments as a 
vital safeguard for the interests of 
third countries in ensuring that the 
members of such special arrangements 
do not indulge in discrimination be- 
yond the strict necessities. In this case 
the “Schuman Plan” waiver was ac- 
corded on the understanding that the 
Coal and Steel Community will pro- 
ceed in accord with its liberal objec- 


tives parallel to those of the GaTT. 
CONVENTION The Convention to sim- 
plify importations of samples and ad- 
vertising material and the recommen- 
dations, adopted at this session, to 
abolish consular invoices and reduce 
the number of documents required 
for imports stem from the wishes of 
the trading community, expressed 
through the International Chamber of 
Commerce. There is no doubt that 
they will be welcomed. Incidentally 
this is the first Convention to be 
wholly sponsored by the GaTT, al- 
though two years ago GATT experts 
had a large share in _ drafting 
UNESCO’s Convention for removing 
tariffs on educational materials. 

The original French proposal for 
lowering tariff barriers on a world- 
wide scale by 30 per cent in successive 
stages has now been subjected to de- 
tailed technical study. At the close of 
the session the French Government 
presented an important new proposal 
which in its view will go far toward 
resolving some of the difficulties which 
had been encountered in examining 
the original French plan, and at the 
same time offers possibilities of a new 
approach to the world’s tariff prob- 
lems. The new proposal will be dis- 
cussed by the Working Party at its 
next meeting. In brief, it tackles the 
obstacles which have impeded progress 
in working out a practical scheme and 
offers a solution to the problems which 
would arise if some GATT members 
refrained from participating. 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING ‘To turn to more 
general aspects: we feared that at a 
time when two major trading nations 
were not in a position to undertake 
long-term decisions, the session might 
be somewhat sterile; the British Com- 
monwealth Conference was yet to 
meet, and the United States was in the 
midst of a presidential election. But 
this was not so; not only was the meet- 
ing successful by business standards, 
it provided clear evidence that GATT 
has grown to occupy an important 
place in the framework of interna- 
tional relations. 

If there is one field of human ac- 
tivity in which international co-opera- 
tion is fundamental it is in the field 
of international trade. It is clear that 
GATT has an important role to play 
in these matters and has the resiliency 
and flexibility required in a world of 
stress and change. 

The GATT, in common with other 
international bodies at work in this 
field, has been in the last few years 
preoccupied with the effects or symp- 
toms of the world’s economic illness. 
It was evident at the seventh session 
that governments are now addressing 
themselves more vigorously to the 
basic causes of the present disequilib- 
rium, In this determination lies the 
best hope for real progress toward 
GATT’s objectives. 
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10 by the General Assembly in memory 


of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, first President of Israel. Picture shows at the presidential rostrum Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie, Assembly President Lester B. Pearson, and Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary-General. 


General Assembly Tribute 
To President Weizmann Of Israel 


TRIBUTE to the memory of 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the Presi- 
dent of Israel, who died on November 
9, was paid by the General Assembly 
on November 10. Lester B. Pearson, 
President of the Assembly, opened the 
plenary meeting on that day by ex- 
pressing the profound sympathy of the 
representatives of all Member states 
at the passing of Dr. Weizmann. Mr. 
Pearson asked the delegation of Israel 
to transmit to its Government, and to 
the family of the late President, the 
Assembly’s sympathy in their loss of 
“a great humanitarian, scientist, and 
statesman.” 

The representatives then stood and 
observed a moment of silence in hom- 
age to Dr. Weizmann. Outside the 
Assembly building the blue and white 
flag of the United Nations flew at half 
mast in memory of the late President. 


FORTY YEARS’ LEADERSHIP At the As- 
sembly’s next meeting, Abba Eban, 
permanent representative of Israel to 
the United Nations, briefly acknowl- 
edged the tributes paid to his coun- 
try’s President. Mr. Eban said Dr. 
Weizmann had led Israelis for forty 
years “through a wilderness of mar- 
tyrdom and  anguish’—led them 
across the sharpest agony which ever 
beset the life of any people. At the 
end of his days, Dr. Weizmann en- 
tered in triumph upon his due in- 
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heritance of honor as the first Presi- 
dent of Israel, the embodiment in 
modern times of that kingly and pro- 
phetic tradition which had once flour- 
ished in Israel and “became at once 
the most abiding source of light and 





THE LATE DR, CHAIM WEIZMANN, President 
of Israel. 





redemption for succeeding generations 
of men.” 

Mr. Eban said Dr. Weizmann’s 
presidency symbolized the swift jour- 
ney of the Jewish people in its most 
awesome decade, “from the horrors 
and degradations of European slaught- 
er-houses and eastern ghettos, to the 
shelter and freedom of a sovereign 
state securely established in the inter- 
national family.” The waves of sym- 
pathy which had flowed in to the 
Israel people in their loss would sus- 
tain them in their solemn hour of re- 
membrance and grief, said Mr. Eban. 


MR. LIE’S TRIBUTE On November 10, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie cabled 
Israel’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
asking him to convey to the Govern- 
ment and people of Israel Mr. Lie’s 
deep regrets at the passing “of the 
great founder and first President of 
Israel, Dr. Chaim Weizmann.” The 
Secretary-General’s message stated: 

“Dr. Weizmann’s name will always 
be held in profound respect as that of 
a statesman with rare vision and cour- 
age. The example of his life will be 
an inspiration to all those who strive 
for a better world.” 





ASIAN RAILWAY EXPERTS 
ARRIVE AT HEADQUARTERS 


Fifteen high-ranking railway ex- 
perts from South East Asia and the 
Far East arrived at United Nations 
Headquarters on November 24 on the 
second stage of a four-month round- 
the-world study trip, organized jointly 
by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East and the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. 

The group, which left Bombay on 
October 2, has since spent six weeks 
in Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, France, and 
the United Kingdom. The experts will 
spend December inspecting single- 
track installations in the United States. 





UNITED NATIONS PROVIDES 
EXPERTS FOR ISRAEL 


The Director-General of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration, Hugh L. Keenleyside, on be- 
half of the United Nations, and Ar- 
thur Lourie, on behalf of Israel, on 
November 26 signed two supplemen- 
tary technical assistance agreements 
that will provide a total of 26 experts 
to help and advise the Government of 
Israel in various technical fields dur- 
ing the next two years. The experts, 
who will go to Israel for periods rang- 
ing from one month to two years, will 
assist the Government toward greater 
industrial development, and advise it 
on social, economic, and meteorolog- 
ical problems, 
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EXPERTS MEET ON LATIN AMERICAN 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


MEETING of Experts on the 

Iron and Steel Industry in Latin 
America took place in Bogota, during 
October, at the invitation of the Co- 
lombian Government; it was jointly 
prepared and sponsored by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
and the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration of the United Nations. Some 
60 experts and technicians from Latin 
America, prominently associated with 
the iron and steel industries of their 
respective countries, and 40 from 11 
nations in Europe and North America 
participated. 

During 1951 eEcta had initiated a 
study on the iron and steel industry 
in Latin America, and the fourth Ses- 
sion of the Commission had requested 
that a meeting of experts be convened. 
The nations where the industry was 
studied, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Mexico, Peri and Venezuela, 
already have iron or steel mills in 
Operation or possess the natural re- 
sources required for such an industry. 


The original plan for the meeting, 
a small seminar, was abandoned in 
face of the great interest for the proj- 
ect and the many ramifications of the 
industry and its problems. With the 
assistance of the TAA, it was possible 
to provide for a larger working group; 
the agenda was extended and included 
many important technical contribu- 
tions, experts from universities and 
technicians from engineering and con- 
struction firms. 


KNOWLEDGE OF RESOURCES The analyses 
carried out by ECLA in 1951 indicated 
that the lack of technical data in 
Latin America and the consequent 
engagement of individual foreign ex- 
perts had largely prevented the inter- 
change of views upon the essential 
factors for the establishment of an 
iron and steel industry. One aim of 
the meeting was thus to improve 
knowledge regarding available re- 
sources for such an industry in Latin 
America. This in turn would assist 
in dealing with outstanding technical 
problems and provide both essential 
data and knowledge of the latest tech- 
niques for those considering the factors 
involved in the establishment of a na- 
tional industry. 


Another aim was to examine the 
economics of metallurgical industry in 
relation to the economic development 
of Latin America, and further to con- 
sider the significance of the develop- 
ment of such industry as regards trade 
within the region. 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS Many technical 
papers were submitted; these fall into 
three well-defined categories. First are 
those dealing with experience gained 
in the operation of iron and steel in- 
dustries in Latin America and the 
problems which have been encoun- 
tered. The second group included the 
findings and suggestions of scientific 
research institutions, including univer- 
sities, foundations and Government 
departments. Thirdly, contributions 
from private firms of engineers and 
consultants were available, in some 
cases suggesting solutions to various 
problems in this field. 


The inaugural session on October 
13 was opened by the President of 
Colombia, Dr. Urdaneta Arbelaez, 
who welcomed the participants in the 
name of his Government and the peo- 
ple of Colombia. The President con- 
gratulated ECLA on its work in analys- 
ing the problems of the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America and noted 
the importance of the metallurgical 
industry in raising the standard of 
living of peoples everywhere. Dr. 
Roberto Jaramillo Ferro, Director of 
the Paz del Rio Metallurgical Plant, 
was unanimously elected President of 
the meeting. 


The meeting then turned to the 
problems which face the development 
of iron and steel industries in Latin 
America and the means of overcoming 
them. First among these were the 
methods for reducing coal impurities, 
including the washing and preparation 
of coal. The initial paper dealt with 
ways of coal washing in Europe and 
their possible application to Latin 
America coals, the speaker noting that 
his research institute in Europe would 
welcome visits from Latin American 
experts. Secondly, a detailed descrip- 
tion was given of the problems of the 
preparation of metallurgical coal in 
Latin America; a general survey of 
the potential resources was presented, 
which indicated that there are large 
reserves of suitable coal in the region 
which are not yet sufficiently explored. 


TREATMENT OF COALS Two papers were 
devoted to modern techniques and in- 
stallations for the mechanical treat- 
ment of coals and the Tromp heavy 
media coal-washing process, and dur- 
ing their discussion a high degree of 
agreement was evident among the as- 
sembled experts. Papers were read on 
new procedures for reducing impuri- 
ties in coals with finely distributed 
ashes and the manufacture of metal- 


lurgical coke trom Peruvian anthra- 
cite. During these sessions the need 
was emphasized for the adoption ot 
common specifications for steel and 
for the standardization of industrial 
and mining nomenclature. 


The next subject on the agenda, the 
production of coke from poorly coking 
coals and substitute fuels, is of great 
importance in Latin America in view 
of the present general shortage of cok- 
ing coal. Technical papers were pre- 
sented indicating the methods used in 
France, the Saar and the Western 
United States for the production of 
metallurgical coke and the system of 
utilizing low temperature charcoal as 
a substitute for coal. A description of 
the manufacture of metallurgical coke 
from non-coking coals brought out the 
advantages of the Convertol system. 
and further papers provided sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the 
coking qualities of coal. 


The use of substitute fuels, such as 
Argentine asphaltites and petroleum 
pitches, aroused great interest and it 
was remarked that their use in the 
production of metallurgical coke might 
be especially suitable for an industry 
in Venezuela where more than ade- 
quate supplies of residual petroleum 
and asphalts exist. Details of the pro- 
duction and characteristics of metal- 
lurgical coke used by the industries 
in Mexico, Colombia and Chile were 
given by experts from these countries. 
The President of the Conference 
stressed the importance of intensive 
research into the coal reserves through- 
out Latin America, which on_ the 
basis of present estimates, constitute 
only 1% of the world total. 


The economics of the blast furnace 
were considered in relation to fuels. 
and two papers dealt with coal wash- 
ery performance as related to blast 
furnace costs and the influence of ash 
content on the hardness of coke from 
high volatile coals. An expert from 
Colombia described the mineral 
wealth of the Cauca Valley and the 
coal resources at Cerrejon which are 
suitable as steam coal but not for 
cooking. This latter point aroused 
considerable interest on the part of 
Mexican and Venezuelan participants. 
who stated that their industries would 
be able to use such coal. 


IRON ORE REDUCTION In discussing iron 
ore reduction, the first question raised 
was whether, in view of many factors 
such as the high grades of iron ore 
existing in the region, an increase in 
the use of charcoal blast furnaces was 
justified. Three papers dealt with ex- 
perience in the operation of charcoal 
blast furnaces in Latin America. In 
one of them it was stated that char- 
coal blast furnaces appear to be the 
most economical means of reducing 
iron ore and that one company in 
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Brazil had perfected the system to a 
degree where it could compare with 
the efficiency of the charcoal blast 
furnaces in Sweden. It was felt that 
the use of charcoal blast furnaces was 
only one method, but might well be 
the right solution for certain parts of 
Latin America in view of raw mate- 
rial availabilities and other factors. 

Several papers discussed other meth- 
ods for reducing iron ores than in 
blast furnaces. These analysed various 
methods and examined the economics 
of the overall production resulting in 
finished steel and the effect of the size 
of the market on costs. It was noted 
that the principal limitation to the 
production of steel in electric furnaces 
is that electric power is generally more 
expensive than that generated by com- 
bustive solid and liquid fuels. One 
speaker underlined the important fact 
that low shaft furnaces can be used 
for coal unsuitable for blast furnaces, 
and the view was also expressed that 
with careful investigation and research, 
Latin America could become self-suf- 
ficient in the field of iron and steel 
production. A proposal was made that 
a Latin American Institute of Metal- 
lurgy be established, it being empha- 
sized that this could contribute to the 
more economic utilization of the min- 
eral wealth of the region. 


SCRAP IRON Scarcity of scrap iron is a 
common feature in the region, pre- 
senting special problems, since steel- 
making techniques in highly industrial- 
ized countries are generally based up- 
on the availability of substantial 
amounts of scrap. The production of 
sponge iron may be the answer to this 
problem, and papers on this subject 
were presented. It was pointed out 
that the first plant in the world to 
produce sponge iron commercially in 
mechanical furnaces is in Mexico. 

Papers also were presented on vari- 
Ous aspects of steel-making and finish- 
ing, such as: different processes for 
steel making and their relations to 
Latin America; considerations involved 
in locating plants and selecting steel- 
making processes; and comparative in- 
vestment costs for the different meth- 
ods, It was remarked that each of the 
different processes discussed offered 
good possibilities for practical applica- 
tion, and that for Latin America three 
are particularly convenient—the dup- 
lex Martin, the basic Martin and the 
acid Martin processes. A new and rev- 
olutionary process which will be used 
in the Colombian steel plant and at 
four new mills in Europe next year 
was also discussed. 


One of the delegates noted that there 
Was no reason why steel plants in the 
region should cling to the old tradi- 
tional methods, since these might be 
obsolete in ten years’ time. In describ- 
ing the blast furnaces at Monclova, a 
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Mexican delegate invited young tech- 
nicians from other Latin American 
nations to visit and study the installa- 
tions there. 

Discussion followed on alternative 
methods to the rolling mill for finish- 
ing steel since this section of an inte- 
grated plant is one in which the invest- 
ment per unit is largest. Papers were 
presented describing some alternatives 
which are being developed in substitu- 
tion of certain sections of rolling mills 
and which may lead to less concentra- 
tion of production without unduly in- 
creasing costs. 

Further papers discussed the range 
of application of steels produced un- 
der different processes and from ores 
with differing compositions. The prob- 
lem of such specifications is important 
to the markets for the iron and steel 
products of Latin America, and the 
determination of a common set of spe- 
cifications may permit a wider use for 
steel products of the region. 

To arrive at common specifications 
for steel products, it is necessary to 
understand the terminology employed 
and it was therefore agreed that a dic- 
tionary of industrial terms in Spanish, 
similar to that which was prepared by 
Volta Redonda in Portuguese, would 
be required. 

The final sessions were devoted to 
more general economic topics. The 
papers on these subjects were all pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of ECLA and 
dealt with the influences of locational 
factors upon iron and steel costs, the 
factors affecting consumption of steel, 
and the economic significance of the 
iron and steel industry for the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America. 





SYRIA BECOMES MEMBER OF 
REFUGEE ADVISORY BODY 


The Government of Syria has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be represented 
on the Advisory Commission of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees on the 
Near East. The Government is ex- 
pected to name its representatives in 
the near future. 

The Advisory Commission, as es- 
tablished by a General Assembly reso- 
lution of December 1949, to advise 
and assist the Director of UNRWA in 
the planning and execution of its pro- 
gram, has been composed of repre- 
sentatives of France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. It was also authorized to add 
not more than three other members 
from the governments contributing to 
UNRWA’s program. Syria is the first 
country to be thus added. 


UNITED KINGDOM GIFI1 
tO THE HEADQUARTERS 
The first use by a United Nations 
body of Conference Room 8—decor- 
ated and furnished by the United 
Kingdom Government—was marked 
by an expression of appreciation by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. for the 
United Kingdom’s “act of generosity.” 
The occasion was the first meeting 
of the Special Committee on Program 
of Conferences, established on Novem- 
ber 25 by the General Assembly to co- 
ordinate a program of U.N. confer- 
ences at Headquarters and Geneva. 

Everything in the room, the Secre- 
tary-General noted— the oak panel- 
ling, furniture and furnishings—had 
been planned, designed and produced 
under the direction of the British Min- 
istry of Works, in consultation with 
Howard Robertson, a member of the 
original Board of Design Consultants 
and now a member of the U.N. Board 
of Art Advisors. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, in response to Mr. Lie ex- 
pressed hope that the room would long 
be used for purposes of conciliation 
and understanding. 

Mr. Lie said he was certain the con- 
ference room would be frequently used 
and he hoped that the British oak, 
from which its panelling and furniture 
were carved, would be “a reminder to 
all of us of the strength and endurance 
that the work of peace demands.” 





FORCED LABOR COMMITTEE 
ENDS GENEVA SESSION 


The Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor set up jointly by the United 
Nations and the International Labor 
Organization concluded its third ses- 
sion in Geneva on November 28, It 
adopted a progress report and ad- 
dressed a letter to governments asking 
for comments on allegations contained 
in an informal document attached to 
the letter. 

The Chairman, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudialiar, said the Committee had pre- 
pared a summary of the allegations 
made against each country and was 
transmitting them in the form in which 
they had been made. He stressed that 
the Committee had come to no con- 
clusions and had made no attempt to 
assess either the value of the allegations 
as evidence or their relevance to the 
Committee’s terms of reference. 

The progress report, adopted un- 
animously, said the Committee had 
confirmed an earlier interpretation of 
its terms of reference and that it would 
considering formulating a definition of 
forced labor during discussions of its 
final report. 

The Committee has accepted an in- 
vitation to hold its fourth session on 
ILO premises in Geneva beginning 
April 17, 1953, and ending May 22. 
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COMMITTEE PROPOSES CRITERIA FOR 
IDENTIFYING DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


HAT is a “non-self-governing 

territory” and at what stage 
may it be said to have become “self- 
governing” in all aspects? A set of 
criteria for guidance in deciding these 
important issues has been provisionally 
adopted by the Fourth Committee. In 
recommending a list of 27 factors to 
be considered in determining whether 
a territory has, or has not attained a 
full measure of self-government, the 
Committee recognizes that these are 
for guidance and that each concrete 
case should be considered in the light 
of its particular circumstances, taking 
into account the right of self-determi- 
nation of peoples. 

In a 9-point resolution on the sub- 
ject, adopted on November 18, the 
Committee asked the Assembly to set 
up a special committee to make a 
more thorough study of the question 
of factors. The resolution (see page 
531 for details) was adopted by 34 
votes to 12, with 8 abstentions, after 
a week’s debate in which administer- 
ing members argued that they alone 
may decide when a territory has at- 
tained full statehood. 


FOR CLOSER LINKS Another important 
decision taken by the Committee point- 
ed out the desirability of indigenous 
representatives from dependent terri- 
tories being associated in the work of 
the Special Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The administering members were in- 
vited to make such participation pos- 
sible, and also to transmit copies of the 
Special Committee’s reports on condi- 
tions in the territories, together with 
relevant Assembly resolutions, to the 
executive and legislative branches of 
the respective territories. 


“MODERATE PROPOSAL” The proposal on 
participation of dependent territories 
in the work of the Committee on In- 
formation originated in a draft sub- 
mitted by Burma, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan. Its sponsors and supporters 
described it as a moderate and reason- 
able way to associate the indigenous 
peoples with the Committee’s work. 

Introducing the resolution, B. Shiva 
Rao of India, recalled that the Com- 
mittee on Information had already 
discussed the subject. No conclusion 
had been reached but the discussion 
had shown that it would be possible 
for non-self-governing territories te 
participate in the Committee’s work. 
The Secretary-General’s memorandum 
had outlined possible forms of such 
association, 
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Mr. Shiva Rao pointed out that 
the resolution dealt with the possibil- 
ity of associating suitably qualified 
persons from the territories but it left 
the right of deciding on the point ex- 
clusively to the administering powers. 
Such association would be especially 
useful when the Committee discussed 
technical questions. 

The provision inviting the adminis- 
tering powers to send the Committee’s 
reports and Assembly resolutions to 
executive and legislative branches in 
the territory had been inserted because 
it was essential for the United Nations 
to know the reactions and opinions of 
the populations concerned. He hoped 
the administering powers would in- 
terpret it in the spirit in which it 
was made, Mr. Shiva Rao pointed out 
that the number of non-self-governing 
territories had dropped in three years’ 
time from 74 to 58. Of the sixteen 
territories on which the administering 
powers had ceased to transmit infor- 
mation only one, Indonesia, had be- 
come a Member of the United Na- 
tions. The other fifteen, were not yet 
fully self-governing, but they should 
have a large measure of self-govern- 
ment in economic, social and educa- 
tional matters. They might be asso- 
ciated in the work of international or- 
gans to the extent compatible with 
their degree of development. 


For Yugoslavia, Josip Djerda stress- 
ed the importance of indigenous par- 
ticipation in the work of the Commit- 
tee as well as in other United Nations 
organs. Such participation was not in- 
compatible with the letter and spirit 
of the Charter. Moreover, by partici- 
pating actively in the work of the 
United Nations the indigenous inhabi- 
tants would no doubt acquire the ex- 
perience and ability which would 
enable them eventually to administer 
the affairs of their respective terri- 
tories. Yugoslavia would prefer the 
draft amended so as to clearly indi- 
cate that the General Assembly hoped 
the administering members would find 
the means of enabling representatives 
of the representative organs in the ter- 
ritories to participate directly in the 
Committee’s work, without, of course, 
having the right to vote. 


MORAL PRESTIGE Yusuf Khattak, of 
Pakistan, noted that non-self-govern- 
in territories had been admitted as 
associate members of certain special- 
ized agencies and the prestige of the 
administering powers concerned had 
not suffered thereby. On the contrary 


their moral prestige must have increas- 
ed in the territories, since they had 
in this way given proof to the in- 
habitants that,they intended to stand 
by their commitments. Mr. Khattak 
held that the association of indigenous 
persons from the territories in the 
work of the Committee on Informa- 
tion would in no way embarrass the 
administering powers, for such persons 
would be appointed by those powers 
and in any case would have no right 
to vote. 


As a co-sponsor of the draft pro- 
posal Pakistan hoped it would receive 
support from the administering pow- 
ers, particularly the United Kingdom. 
The latter delegation had recalled that 
after initially endorsing the idea of 
associating the dependent territories in 
the Committee’s work, its government 
had changed its position because of 
the constitutional difficulties involved. 
Mr. Khattak, observing that the Brit- 
ish people had never in their history 
retreated in the face of difficulties, 
hoped that the United Kingdom dele- 
gation would find a way of surmount- 
ing those difficulties. 


Endorsing these views, Jose Ingles, 
of the Philippines, said objections had 
been raised to the question of dual 
representation involved in the partici- 
pation of the dependent territories. 
Such objection had, however, been sur- 
mounted by the admission of depen- 
dent territories to regional commis- 
sions and specialized agencies. For in- 
stance, Hong Kong, Malaya and Brit- 
ish Borneo were represented separately 
in the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Those territories 
had been proposed for associate mem- 
bership by the administering power 
itself and had the right to vote in the 
committees of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. 
Among specialized agencies which had 
admitted non-self-governing territories 
it was sufficient to mention the World 
Meteorological Organization which 
counted twenty-three territories in its 
membership. 


The Philippines could not under- 
stand why the administering powers 
considered the separate representation 
of the dependent territories on the 
Committee to be unconstitutional, 
while regarding such participation 
perfectly legal in a regional commis- 
sion such as ECAFE. Furthermore, 
it was proposed to accord representa- 
tion only to territories which had at- 
tained a wide measure of responsibil- 
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ity for economic, social and educa- 
tional policies. Mr. Ingles felt the 
proposal before the Committee had 
been submitted in a conciliatory spirit. 


QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE Brazil, said 
Carlos Calero Rodrigues, was the first 
to admit that the administering mem- 
bers were entitled to agree to or re- 
fuse the participation of the territories 
they administered in the work of in- 
ternational organs. But there was no 
reason why they should enjoy special 
privileges when a question of prin- 
ciple had to be decided. If a majority 
of members were convinced that the 
participation of the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories in the work of the 
Committee would help those terri- 
tories to draw nearer to the goals set 
forth in Chapter XI of the Charter, 
they should say so in a resolution, 
even if they knew that a similar 
proposal had already been rejected by 
all the administering members. While 
Brazil was not opposed to the Com- 
mittee’s continuing to study the mat- 
ter (as proposed in the operative part 
of the draft) it did not feel such a 
study would yield positive results un- 
less the Assembly previously gave its 
particular attention to a matter that 
had become the subject of a decision 
by the Assembly. Brazil therefore sub- 
mitted two amendments, the effect of 
which would be to replace the words 
“closer association” by the words 
“direct participation” in the third 
paragraph of the preamble, and in the 
operative part of the joint draft to 
replace the words “to study the 
further question of the direct associa- 
tion” by the words, “further to study 
the question of direct participation.” 
These amendments were subsequently 
incorporated in the draft. 


Sir Alan Burns said the United 
Kingdom did not object in principle 
to the inclusion of representatives 
from dependent territories in the dele- 
gation of the administering powers. 
His Government had, in fact, often 
followed that practice and would con- 
tinue to do so wherever appropriate. 
Nevertheless, the United Kingdom 
could not accept any extension of the 
obligations defined in Article 73e. The 
second paragraph of the draft resolu- 
tion, asking the administering powers 
to submit reports of the Committee on 
Information and the relevant Assem- 
bly resolutions to the executive and 
legislative bodies of the territories, 
would in effect extend those obliga- 
tions. Implementation of this para- 
graph would, said Sir Alan, imply 
readiness on the part of the admin- 
istering members to oblige the legisla- 
tures of its dependent territories to 
examine the Committee’s reports and 
the relevant Assembly resolutions. It 
was not the United Kingdom’s prac- 
tice to prescribe the subjects to be 
discussed in the legislatures of the 
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dependent territories. Such a proposi- 
tion would, as the Belgian representa- 
tive had observed in another connec- 
tion, be a “constitutional monstrosity.” 


COMMITTEE “ATMOSPHERE” The atmos- 
phere in which Fourth Committee de- 
bates had so far taken place was an 
important factor, said Philip C. Jes- 
sup, of the United States. Many 
differing views had been expressed 
on the role of the administering pow- 
ers. Some members had voiced un- 
founded criticism; others, suspicion 
and mistrust. Only infrequently had 
the efforts of the administering pow- 
ers to improve conditions in the ter- 
ritories been justly assessed. Conse- 
quently, it was hardly surprising if 
the administering powers displayed a 
certain scepticism in discussing this 
latest proposal. 

Mr. Jessup also regretted the asser- 
tions that non-self-governing peoples 
were not represented in the United 
Nations at all. He pointed out that 
under the constitutional system of the 
United States the five million inhabi- 
tants of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and other territories were represented 
at the United Nations by the United 
States delegation, just as were the 
people of Montana, New York or 
Oklahoma. The United States was 
anxious that all peoples of dependent 
territories should widen their experi- 
ence in government and should have 
the opportunity, as members of dele- 
gations, to participate in the work of 
such governmental and inter-govern- 
mental agencies as were concerned 
with their problems. That was the best 
way to put into practice the principle 
of participation to further the work 
of the United Nations and to frus- 
trate the efforts of those who wished 
to create obstacles. 

The representatives of other admin- 
istering powers opposed the draft even 
more strongly. For Belgium, Pierre 
Ryckmans said the Fourth Committee 
continued to adopt resolutions impos- 
ing obligations on only a few of its 
members and seemed to have lost all 
sense of responsibility and proportion. 
It was now questioning the methods 
of sovereign states in selecting their 
delegations to the United Nations. 

Belgium supported all proposals in 
conformity with the obligations it had 
assumed in signing the Charter, but 
would reject any not in conformity 
with those obligations. Participation 
in the work of the Committee on In- 
formation was not such an obligation 
and, although Belgium had so far 
participated, it might well cease doing 
so if the Fourth Committee persisted 
in its “unreasonable atitude.” 


DUAL REPRESENTATION William D. For- 
syth, of Australia, held that any dual 
representation of Member states in 
the United Nations was entirely un- 


acceptable and would lead to complete 
disorganization. The composition of 
delegations was the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the Member state itself; it was 
not for the United Nations to make 
any recommendations on that ques- 
tion. Mr. Forsyth wondered if the 
Government of India would consider 
it natural for the United Nations to 
advise the inclusion of representatives 
of the untouchables in its delegation, 
or whether Iraq would agree to the 
appointment of representatives of cer- 
tain minorities on its delegation who 
would take a position contrary to that 
of the government. 


DUTIES OF STATES Australia believed the 
practical aspects of this problem to be 
of the greatest importance, for the 
rights and duties of states should al- 
ways be defined with the greatest pre- 
cision, 

Endorsing this view, J. V. Scott, of 
New Zealand, denied that the admin- 
istering powers were unwilling to make 
concessions in meeting the majority 
point of view. That was not the case. 
For instance, New Zealand had vol- 
untarily furnished political informa- 
tion not required under the Charter 
with regard to its dependent terri- 
tories. His Government was also pre- 
pared to accept the Assembly’s opin- 
ion On the composition of its delega- 
tion to the Committee on Informa- 
tion, although that represented a cer- 
tain limitation of sovereignty; that 
would not affect the Committee as a 
whole but only the eight administer- 
ing members. 

Mr. Scott observed that some rep- 
resentatives appeared more concerned 
with “speaking ill” of the administer- 
ing powers than with promoting the 
welfare of the people of dependent 
territories. Members must face the 
fact that, without co-operation be- 
tween the administering and non-ad- 
ministering members there was no 
possibility of furthering the welfare 
of the indigenous populations nor of 
promoting the orderly advancement 
toward self-government which they all 
desired. 


NO SECRET DOCUMENTS As a co-sponsor 
of the draft resolution, S. H. Tajib- 
napis, Of Indonesia, was surprised at 
the opposition expressed by admin- 
istering members. The proposal was 
offered in a conciliatory spirit. Mr. 
Tajibnapis agreed that every Member 
state was entitled to determine the 
composition of its delegations but felt 
that the draft in no way impaired that 
principle. Assembly resolutions and 
Committee reports were not secret 
documents and should be accessible 
to all. The dependent peoples were en- 
titled to know what was being done 
for them at the international level 
and to comment on any such action. 
Some _ non-self-governing _ territories 
had legislatures of their own which 
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Four representatives on the Assembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee; (left to right) Josip 
Djerda of Yugoslavia, Dr. Enrique de Marchena of the Dominican Republican, 6. Shiva Rau 
of India, and Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros of Cuba. 


were in a position to express their 
views through elected representatives. 
That was why reference was made in 
the draft to such territories as had 
legislatures. The proposal did not go 
beyond constitutional limits because it 
did not create a direct relationship. 
The Indonesian representative stress- 
ed, in this regard, that it was the ad- 
ministering powers who were invited 
to send documents to legislatures in 
the territories and to include the 
views of such bodies in the informa- 
tion on the territories submitted an- 
nually to the United Nations. 

Several other representatives main- 
tained that indigerious participation in 
the Committee’s work would help pre- 
pare them for the responsibilities they 
would have to assume in the future. 
Such participation, said O. O. Yurans, 
of the U.S.S.R., would enable the 
Committee on Information to obtain 
a complete and objective picture of 
the position of all sections of the in- 
digenous population in the dependent 
territories. In the information they 
transmitted the administering powers 
usually presented the position in the 
territories—and their activities in 
those territories—in the most favor- 
able light; but this did not always con- 
form with the facts. By establishing 
direct contact between the Commit- 
tee and the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories, the unilateral nature of the in- 
formation transmitted might be reme- 
died. 

The U.S.S.R. believed it was nec- 
essary to clarify the essential prin- 
ciple of the direct participation of the 
dependent territories and therefore 
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submitted an amendment to the draft 
resolution. This recognized that the 
direct participation of the non-self- 
governing territories was essential and 
would not allow the administering 
powers to determine the manner of 
such participation. The amendment 
was subsequently rejected by 23 votes 
to 7 with 22 abstentions. 

An alternative amendment, pro- 
posed by Argentina, Bolivia, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, which 
considered it “desirable” that qualified 
indigenous representatives be associ- 
ated in the work of the Committee on 
Information, was then adopted, 31-14 
with 9 abstentions. Another amend- 
ment, submitted by the United States, 
which sought to delete a paragraph in 
the draft asking the Committee on In- 
formation to make further recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly 
on the question of participation was 
rejected, 32-10 with 11 abstentions. 
A United States amendment changing 
the word “authorities” to “executive 
and legislative branches” in the terri- 
tories, received Committee endorse- 
ment by 40-1, with 11 abstentions, 


PROPOSAL APPROVED After further de- 
bate the draft, as amended, was 
adopted by 40 votes to 10, with 4 ab- 
stentions. All the administering mem- 
bers voted against the proposal, while 
the Dominican Republic, Greece, 
Israel, and Norway abstained. 

As adopted, the proposal recognizes 
that the direct participation of the 
non-self-governing territories in the 
work of the Committee on Informa- 





tion can help in promoting the prog- 
ress of those territories toward the 
goals set forth in Chapter XI of the 
Charter. It considers it desirable that 
qualified persons from the territories 
be associated in the Committee’s work 
and invites the administering mem- 
bers to make such participation pos- 
sible. The administering countries are 
asked to supply executive and legis- 
lative organs in the territories with 
the special reports prepared by the 
Committee on Information, together 
with the relevant resolutions of the 
General Assembly. Finally, the pro- 
posal asks the Committee on Infor- 
mation to study and recommend ways 
for the direct participation in its dis- 
cussions of indigenous representatives 
from territories where the people have 
attained a wide measure of responsi- 
bility for economic, social and educa- 
tion policies, and to report on its find- 
ings to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

When, on November 22, the Com- 
mittee began consideration of the 
question of factors to be taken into 
account in deciding whether a territory 
is or is not one which is self-govern- 
ing, it had before it a special report 
submitted by an ad hoc Committee. 
established last year by the General 
Assembly. The Committee had, during 
meetings in September, formulated a 
set of factors for consideration (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. XIII, No. 6). 
These factors, a list of 27, are de- 
signed to ascertain three possible types 
of status: independence, other forms 
of self-government, and free associa- 
tion with a metropolitan or other 
country. 

Presenting the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Factors, its Chairman. 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, recalled that 
the problem of determining whether 
a territory had or had not attained a 
full measure of self-government was 
one of the issues posed by the text ot 
the Charter, which had, in various 
ways, influenced debates in the Fourth 
Committee. The issue first arose in 
1946, during the first session of the 
Assembly, and since then had been 
the subject of various studies. Many 
efforts had been made to establish a 
list of factors on the question. Thus. 
in 1951, a report on the matter had 
been drawn up for the Assembly by 
the Committee on Information. After 
considering this, the Assembly had 
appointed a sub-committee to examine 
it in detail. Two lists of factors had 
then been drawn up by this sub-com- 
mittee. Then last year, the Assembly 
decided to invite Member states to 
transmit their views on the lists and 
set up an ad hoc Committee to carry 
out a further study of the matter, tak- 
ing into account the comments of 
Member nations. 

Mr. Khalidy said that in its work 
this body had been governed by cer- 
tain general considerations. First, it 
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was agreed that it was concerned only 
with non-self-governing territories as 
covered by Chapter XI of the Charter; 
secondly, the Committee had decided 
that the question of what authority 
should decide when a territory had 
reached a stage of self-government, 
was not within its competence; thirdly, 
it was agreed to refer to the Assembly 
the question of the extent to which 
Article 73e continued to apply in the 
case of territories which had become 
neither independent nor fully integrat- 
ed with another state, but which had 
already achieved a full measure of 
self-government in their internal af- 
fairs. After disposing of these jurisdic- 
tional issues the ad hoc Committee 
had co-operated in producing a re- 
vised list of factors, which were enu- 
merated in detail in its report. 

Mr. Khalidy emphasized a_ point 
made by the report that no enumera- 
tion of factors could do more than 
serve as a guide in determining wheth- 
er a territory was, or was not fully 
self-governing. Each specific case 
would have to be determined by the 
particular circumstances of that case. 
The list of factors submitted could 
not be regarded as exhaustive or defi- 
nitive, 


SIX-POWER PROPOSAL Much of the en- 
suing debate centered on a draft reso- 
lution tabled by Burma, Cuba, Egypt, 
Guatemala, Iraq and Venezuela. It 
proposed that the Assembly (1) ap- 
prove as a “guide” the list of the fac- 
tors compiled by the ad hoc Commit- 
tee (2) recognize that each case 
should be considered in the light of 
its particular circumstances (3) de- 
clare that the factors should in no way 
be interpreted as a hindrance to the 
attainment of a full measure of self- 
government by the dependent terri- 
tories (4) declare that for a territory 
to be considered self-governing in eco- 
nomic, social or educational affairs, its 
people shall have attained a full meas- 
ure of self-government, as referred to 
in Chapter XI of the Charter; and 
(5) recommend that the list of factors 
should be taken into account in cases 
examined concerning the cessation of 
the transmission of information under 
Article 73e on a territory, or in regard 
to other questions which may arise on 
an obligation to transmit information 
under this Article. 

In introducing this proposal, Dr. 
Victor Manuel Rivas, of Venezuela, 
stressed the urgency of dispelling the 
mutual distrust which seemed to have 
arisen between the administering and 
non-administering members of _ the 
Fourth Committee. If the administer- 
ing powers studied the six-nation draft 
without prejudice they would, said Dr. 
Rivas, at least recognize its good faith 
and sincerity. 

International peace and _ security 
could not be adequately safeguarded 
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if the problem of the peoples inhabit- 
ing territories, far removed both geo- 
graphically and legally from their re- 
spective metropolitan countries was 
disregarded. Venezuela believed that 
Chapter XI gave the dependent peo- 
ples an assurance that their aspirations 
could be achieved by peaceful means. 


“MAGIC PANACEA” § Jt was argued by 
some that the non-administering pow- 
ers advocated the independence of 
colonies as a kind of magic panacea. 
It was also argued that nothing could 
be gained by according self-govern- 
ment to a community which was not 
economically self-sufficient. These ar- 
guments were as old as the colonial 
system itself. At first sight they were 
objective and scientific but the human 
spirit had needs which were not al- 
ways comprehended by science. 

Dr. Rivas also pointed out that 
some administering members, rigidly 
adhering to the letter of Article 73e, 
held that once territories had obtained 
self-government in the social, eco- 
nomic and educational spheres, the 
obligation of the metropolitan country 
was at an end. However, the great 
mass of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories would not agree with them. 
The traditional error of the metropoli- 
tan powers had been to consider sepa- 
ratist movements as the invention of a 
small group of fanatics, unsupported 
by their fellow countrymen. Whenever 
a metropolitan power had been forced 
to withdraw its forces to deal with 
some crisis elsewhere, the mass of the 
colonial people had been found will- 
ing to follow those fanatics, particu- 
larly when they were supported by the 
political or trade rival of the metro- 
politan country. Chapter XI was ex- 
pressly designed to minimize that in- 
ternational threat. 


OBLIGATION OF 73e Cuba, another co- 
sponsor of the draft, considered that 
the problem before the Committee 
could be summed up in the replies to 
two plain questions, said Dr, Guy 
Perez Cisneros. Firstly: when did an 
administering power become free of 
its obligation under Article 73e of the 
Charter, to transmit information on 
a given territory? Secondly: when 
did the United Nations become free 
of its obligation under Article 73e to 
receive such information? 


Dr. Perez Cisneros stressed a fur- 
ther point: the draft proposal clearly 
stated that the list of factors was rec- 
ommended merely as a guide. No 
rigid criterion could be devised for de- 
termining whether a territory was self- 
governing or not, and to attempt to 
do so merely created doctrinal diffi- 
culties. Over and above the list of 
factors drawn up would always be the 
over riding consideration—the desire 
of the people concerned for freedom. 


Fouad el Pharaony, of Egypt, 
shared this view, affirming that the 
opinion of the people concerned was 
particularly important in cases of as- 
sociation. The natural, logical and ex- 
pected process of development was for 
a people placed under the domination 
of another, to seek freedom from that 
domination and proceed gradually to 
full self-government and, finally, to 
independence. It was the exception 
for people to achieve a full measure 
of self-government or independence 
through association with other compo- 
nent parts of the metropolitan or other 
country, especially when that people 
was of different race, language or re- 
ligion, or which had distinct inerests 
which distinguished them from the 
people of the country with which they 
were associated. The terms “associa- 
tion” or “assimilation’—no less than 
“incorporation” or “annexation” —sug- 
gested a certain element of pressure, 
an act of authority on the part of the 
administering power. 

Egypt considered that the list of 
factors should not cause much dis- 
agreement, providing it was clearly 
understood that they were only to 
serve as a guide. The study of the 
factors involved in the attainment of 
full self-government should now be 
followed by examination of the prin- 
ciples governing the use of those 
factors, as a guide to action by the 
administering power and by the As- 
sembly. Mr. el Pharaony thought the 
administering powers should now be 
prepared to take into account any list 
of factors approved by the Assembly 
when they themselves were consider- 
ing the question of whether or not a 
territory has become fully self-govern- 
ing. The Fourth Committee should 
also agree that it would take the same 
factors into account when it had to 
consider any particular case of the 
cessation of information. 


“LIP SERVICE” A different approach was 
taken by Edgar MclInnis, of Canada, 
who found the draft resolution un- 
acceptable. The proposal eliminated 
many of the wide qualifications which 
gave the list of factors compiled by 
the ad hoc Committee its tentative 
nature. Mr. McInnis thought the six- 
nation draft was much more manda- 
tory and paid only * brief lip service” 
to the need for taking into account 
the varying conditions in the different 
dependencies. 

The Canadian representative point- 
ed out that not only had the various 
categories of information to be trans- 
mitted been carefully restricted, but 
even those restricted categories were 
subject to limitations of security and 
constitutional considerations. More- 
over, the dependent territories obvi- 
ously would advance toward self-gov- 
ernment by stages. It was highly 
probable that at a given moment they 
would reach a stage at which the ad- 
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ministering power no longer exercised 
effective practical control over the so- 
cial, economic and educational matters 
on which information was to be trans- 
mitted. Consequently, the obligation 
of the administering power to submit 
such information would be at an end. 
This did not, however, imply the end 
of its obligation under Chapter XI to 
promote a full measure of self-govern- 
ment in the territory concerned. 


COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH B. Shiva Rao, 
of India, agreed with several other 
representatives on the need for a 
comprehensive approach which did 
not neglect or overlook any aspect of 
the problem. At the same time it was 
necessary to remember the scheme of 
things visualized in Chapter XI and 
developed in practice by Assembly 
resolutions over a period of six years. 
The objective of Chapter XI was “a 
full measure of self-government.” Be- 
cause the Assembly had been unable 
to find a satisfactory definition in 1946 
it had accepted from the administer- 
ing powers a unilaterally prepared list 
of non-self-governing territories, in 
order that the terms of Article 73e 
might be promptly fulfilled. In 1947- 
48 that list began to shrink, said Mr. 
Rao. The Assembly at once noted 
this and asked for details. 

Mr. Rao contended that there were 
only two ways in which a Non-Self- 
Governing Territory could be removed 
from the list: one was by the attain- 
ment of a full measure of self-govern- 
ment, as in the case of Indonesia, now 
a member of the United Nations, and 
the second was by the transfer of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territory to the 
Trusteeship System. The General As- 
sembly at no stage lost sight of a 
Non-Self-Governing Territory; it re- 
tained active interest in it under either 
Chapter XI or Chapters XII and XIII, 
or through its admission to full mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

His delegation found nothing to 
criticize in the terms of the draft reso- 
lution. It could not understand the 
objection of the Canadian representa- 
tive to the second paragraph of the 
preamble. It seemed obvious that the 
obligations of an Administering Power 
remained in force in regard to each 
territory until the objectives of Chap- 
ter XI were fulfilled. Indeed, Mr. Rao 
considered the draft proposal an “un- 
exceptionable statement of existing 
facts” and of the legitimate aims of 
the General Assembly, leading up to 
a suggestion of the right approach in 
future in all cases of dependent terri- 
tories regarding which there had been 
a cessation of the transmission of in- 
formation. The report of the ad hoc 
Committee was, he felt, a practical and 
valuable contribution to a_ difficult 
problem. 


“UNWARRANTED DISTINCTION” The rep- 
resentatives of several non-administer- 
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ing members shared India’s views and 
maintained that the draft resolution 
was a reasonable proposal. N. Rifai, 
of Syria, held that it was not for the 
administering powers alone to decide 
whether a territory had reached a 
stage of self-government. Mr. Rifai 
believed that the words “independ- 
ence” and “self-government” were 
synonymous. Any attempt to draw a 
fine distinction between independence 
and self-government would be con- 
trary to the Charter’s aims. The only 
object of such unwarranted distinction 
was, he said, to enable the colonial 
powers to claim that a territory could 
be considered as self-governing as soon 
as it enjoyed a certain degree of auton- 
omy in social, economic and educa- 
tional issues. Such a concept, in 
combination with the theory of the 
“exclusive competence” of the admin- 
istering powers, would destroy all hope 
for the emancipation of dependent 
peoples, and would also completely 
nullify Chapter XI of the Charter. If 
such an interpretation were adopted, 
Mr. Rifai thought it would soon be 
realized that all dependent territories 
no longer fell within the purview of 
the United Nations. For instance, 
Morocco could suddenly reach so- 
called self-government merely by form- 
ing a part of the French Union. The 
obligations under Chapter XI were 
binding to all members of the United 
Nations, Administering powers could 
not take unilateral decisions about the 
future of the dependent territories. 
As the representative of India had 
emphasized, the status of such terri- 
tories could be changed in only two 
ways. 


SERIOUS GAP Syria felt that unless the 
serious gap between the opposing 
views of Member states on this whole 
question was narrowed, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice would have to 
be asked for an advisory opinion. 

A point made by Emile Najar, of 
Israel, was that the draft resolution did 
not furnish many details on the factors 
dealt with in the ad hoc Committee’s 
report. On the other hand it touched 
directly on the various problems on 
which no specific decision had been 
reached by that body. The real solu- 
tion of the difficulties before the 
Committee was not to have a “doc- 
trinal resolution” of major importance 
adopted by a majority which would 
not include a single administering 
member. They were confronted by an 
accumulation of more and more rigor- 
ous legal arguments and a very con- 
troversial analysis of the concepts of 
self-government and _ independence. 
The situation, indeed, might be harm- 
ful to the right of peoples to self- 
determination. 


The Israeli representative suggested 
that a solution should be sought in 


conciliation or in renewed consulta- 
tions. Israel did not believe that the 
adoption of a proposal which would 
not be given effect could serve the 
cause of the United Nations, nor of 
the dependent territories. The very 
title of the report before the Commit- 
tee implied that the ultimate objective 
of Chapter XI was complete political 
independence which could clearly as- 
sume various forms of separate auton- 
omy, or association freely entered into 
by the peoples of the territories con- 
cerned. There was therefore no point 
in a protracted and laborious enumer- 
ation of factors. Mr. Najar stressed 
that the real problem was to reach a 
constructive modus vivendi with the 
administering powers respecting the 
scope of the relevant provisions of the 
Charter. 


PERPETUATING COLONIAL RULE Poland, 
said Jozef Winiewicz, could not en- 
dorse the list of factors compiled by 
the ad hoc Committee as it was con- 
vinced that the administering powers 
could use them to perpetuate colonial 
rule. Those powers had always shown 
their intention to stifle national libera- 
tion movements and had only too 
often avoided embarrassing discussions 
of conditions in the dependent terri- 
tories by setting up bogus self-govern- 
ment, or absorbing the territories into 
the metropolitan countries. If the As- 
sembly was not realistic the cessation 
of information, without the corre- 
sponding attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence, might reduce 
to zero the number of non-self-govern- 
ing territories discussed annually by 
the United Nations. 


Mr. Winiewicz contended that the 
main principle was the right of na- 
tional Self-determination and every- 
thing must be done to avoid weaken- 
ing or distorting that right and to 
remove the obstacles by which the 
administering powers tried to postpone 
invocation of that right by the depend- 
ent peoples. Poland was opposed to 
the basic conception of the ad hoc 
Committee’s report which it felt was 
inconsistent with the right of self- 
determination. 


PROPOSAL OPPOSED Emphatic opposi- 
tion to the draft resolution was ex- 
pressed by the representatives of all 
the administering powers, some of 
whom described the list of factors as 
“quite unworkable.” For France, An- 
drew Naudy said this was not the first 
example of the “light hearted treat- 
ment” given to complicated and far- 
reaching issues in the Fourth Commit- 
tee. As the Canadian representative 
had underlined, there were degrees 
and stages in the development of non- 
self-governing territories. The obliga- 
tion laid down in Article 73e was the 
only formal undertaking accompany- 
ing the general undertaking in Chapter 
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XI; it ceased when dependent terri- 
tories obtained self-government in the 
fields mentioned in Article 73e. 


Mr. Naudy said that the admin- 
istering powers could not have still 
greater obligations imposed on them. 
The transmission of information must 
cease when there had been sufficient 
development to free the administering 
power from the obligations to trans- 
mit information, The territory might 
not have become completely self-gov- 
erning but it was no longer “non-self- 
governing.” The ad hoc Committee 
had not studied such _border-line 
cases Or defined the criteria applic- 
able to them. The problem, therefore, 
still existed and France could not sup- 
port a proposal which simply assumed 
it to have been settled. 


The French representative empha- 
sized that the administration of a de- 
pendent territory and the steps taken 
to secure its political development 
was, in the last resort, governed by 
the parliaments of the administering 
powers. United Nations interference 
in that sphere would constitute inter- 
ference in matters within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the powers con- 
cerned and involved a dangerous and 
quite inadmissible duality of responsi- 
bility. Each year, in transmitting in- 
formation under Article 73e, France 
had pointed out that the determination 
of territories whose populations were 
not yet completely self-governing 
came within the exclusive competence 
of the administering power. Issues of 
principle, which were so light heart- 
edly approached in the draft resolu- 
tion before the Committee were ex- 
tremely important, said Mr. Naudy 
and his delegation reiterated its reser- 
vations in the matter. 

Sharing this view, Benjamin Gerig 
said the United States could not sup- 
port the joint draft because of two 
theories which lay behind it: first, that 
autonomy was indivisible and, second- 
ly, that the responsibility for deciding 
whether a territory had achieved a full 
measure of self-government lay not 
with the administering powers alone, 
but in some way jointly with the pow- 
ers concerned and the United Na- 
tions. 


The United States maintained that 
each administering power was entitled 
to determine the constitutional posi- 
tion and status of territories under its 
sovereignty. The decision to cease 
reporting under Article 73e rested 
solely with the administering power 
concerned. But that did not imply 
that the General Assembly had no 
part to perform. On the contrary it 
could make a useful contribution by 
trying to determine the proper inter- 
pretation of such expressions as “non- 
self-governing territories” and “terri- 
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tories whose peoples have not yet at- 
tained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment.” 


NOT WORLD GOVERNMENT No Member 
state recognized that the Fourth Com- 
mittee, or the Assembly was compe- 
tent to enter into the inner legislative 
processes of their states, said Mr. 
Gerig. The United Nations was not a 
world government. The United States 
had not abrogated its right to deter- 
mine when a territory had progressed 
so far that it qualified for statehood; 
nor could it yield that right to the 
Fourth Committee since it was a con- 
stitutional question on which the Gov- 
ernment could not surrender its sov- 
ereignty and right of decision. For 
these reasons the United States op- 
posed the draft proposal and felt it 
would be more prudent simply to 
adopt the report of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Factors which, he said, the 
United States would support. 


Australia, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom and Den- 
mark were amongst other administer- 
ing members supporting the United 
States position. Hermod Lannung, of 
Denmark, held that none of his Gov- 
ernment’s political actions regarding 
Greenland were subject to review or a 
decision by the United Nations. Mr. 
Lannung stated that Greenland was 


about to become a Danish province, 
with its Own government. Though 
Denmark would inform the United 
Nations of the constitutional develop- 
ment when it occurred, Mr. Lannung 
believed that in doing so his country 
was only fulfilling an international ob- 
ligation. The Danish Government in- 
tended, with the agreement of all po- 
litical parties, to amend the Danish 
Constitution so as to comply with the 
aspiration of the people of Greenland. 

Australia, said William D. Forsyth, 
agreed with the United States that the 
United Nations was not a world gov- 
ernment and that responsibility for 
the non-self-governing territories 
rested solely with the administering 
power concerned. Mr, Forsyth was 
critical of what he described as the 
increasing tendency to try and estab- 
lish direct relations, developing toward 
direct control of the dependent terri- 
tories by the United Nations. 


UNITED KINGDOM'S VIEWS In the course 
of a long statement opposing the draft 
resolution, Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom, pointed out that the 
obligation to transmit information re- 
ferred to in the first two paragraphs 
of the preamble of the draft was sub- 
ject to such limitations as security and 
constitutional considerations might re- 
quire. Subject to those limitations, his 
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delegation agreed that the obligation 
to transmit information remained in 
force with regard to each territory un- 
til the obligations of Chapter XI had 
been attained in relation to that ter- 
ritory. 


COMPLEXITIES The wording of the final 
paragraph of the preamble glossed 
over some of the complexities of inter- 
preting the Charter. The problem was 
to decide whether a territory was or 
was not a territory whose peoples 
that was the operative word—had not 
yet attained a full measure of self- 
government. Some confusion was evi- 
dent in the ad hoc Committee’s re- 
port: some of the items referred to 
the features which would be exhibited 
by a fully self-governing territory and 
some of the features which would be 
exhibited by a fully self-governing 
people. It would have been prudent 
for the ad hoc Committee to define 
the words “territory” and “people.” 
Definitions, however, had apparently 
been shirked by the Committee. 





The same confusion between a “ter- 
ritory” and the “peoples” of that ter- 
ritory was apparent in the draft reso- 
lution. The General Assembly was 
presumably interested in the “peoples” 
rather than the “territory” and any 
decision on the question of the attain- 
ment of a full measure of self-govern- 
ment would not only affect the cessa- 
tion of information but would involve 
the recognition of obligations on the 
part of other states which had not 
hitherto regarded themselves as having 
any commitments under Chapter XI. 


The United Kingdom, said Sir Alan, 
had little difficulty in deciding whether 
any of its territories had or had not 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment and had no need to approve the 
list of factors in question. For ex- 
ample, if the United Kingdom decided 
to accord the peoples of a dependent 
territory for which it was responsible 
a full measure of self-government, an 
Order-in-Council would be promulgat- 
ed to that effect. Such an instrument 
would be internationally valid in re- 
moving the territory from the category 
of territories to which Chapter XI ap- 
plied. It was quite possible that the 
political advancement of the popula- 
tion would not be sufficient to enable 
them to decide the future destiny of 
the territory with due knowledge, and 
they might not have had an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinion, by in- 
formed and democratic processes, as 
to the status or change in status which 
they desired. Nevertheless, their status 
would be effectively established in in- 
ternational law by the instrument to 
which he had referred. Under the 
United Kingdom’s constitutional prac- 
tices, therefore, the list of factors 
would have little real relevance to the 
basic issue of the status of the terri- 
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tory, either in international law or 
in relation to Chapter XI. 


MANY DOUBTS The United Kingdom 
was unable to vote for the draft or 
to endorse the ad hoc Committee’s re- 
port. Much remained to be done be- 
fore the question could be considered 
as even provisionally elucidated. Many 
doubts had been expressed on the real 
value of the existing list of factors 
and many new elements had been 
brought into the discussion. The 
thoughtful memoranda submitted by 
several governments had been exam- 
ined in a most cursory way, and vir- 
tually all the essential terms remained 
undefined. 

Sir Alan considered it would be 
wise to invite the Secretary-General 
to prepare a further comprehensive 
study on the subject, in the light of all 
the elements to which he had referred, 
and submit it to the next session of 
the General Assembly, In the past the 
Assembly had appeared to attach 
great importance to the study of fac- 
tors, but it was now dismissing the 
question “in a most light-hearted way.” 

H. Riemans, of the Netherlands, 
agreed that a more exhaustive study 
of factors was essential, not only in 
order ta eliminate misunderstandings 
but, above all, because the United Na- 
tions, having begun to study the prob- 
lem, was bound in its own interests 
to continue giving it the most careful 
attention. Mr. Riemans stressed that 
the administering powers would con- 
tinue to have full responsibility for 
deciding when the population of a 
territory had attained a full measure 
of self-government and when, in con- 
sequence, the provisions of Chapter 
XI ceased to apply to that territory. 
When the administering power had 
brought a territory to the threshold of 
self-government it did not ask the 
United Nations to shower praises upon 
it, but neither did it expect an atti- 
tude of distrust or censure. Nothing 
could be more harmful to the pres- 
tige of the United Nations. 


ADVERSE DISCRIMINATION Belgium be- 
lieved that neither singly nor all to- 
gether could the factors offer an auto- 
matic criterion for determining 
whether a territory did or did not 
come within the scope of Article 73e, 
said Pierre Ryckmans. Nevertheless, 
his delegation felt that there were 
many peoples to which the criteria ap- 
plied and on which information was 
not transmited to the United Nations. 
In fact more than half of the Members 
of the United Nations had primitive 
peoples under their administration 
who were not yet fully self-governing. 
It was, said Mr. Ryckmans, an injus- 
tice to deprive such peoples of the 
guarantees provided in Chapter XI. 
Information under Article 73e had 
been freely furnished by only eight 


Member states which had, in reality, 
shown a greater spirit of international 
co-operation than all the rest of the 
Member states. The latters’ refusal to 
supply information which ought to be 
furnished under Chapter XI resulted 


in discrimination against the eight 
states in question — the so-called 
colonial powers — which in the long 


run would have an adverse affect on 
the functioning of the Organization. 


LEGAL ISSUES Enrique de Marchena, of 
the Dominican Republic, said it was 
obvious that many Member states still 
retained considerable doubts regarding 
the list of factors. It therefore seemed 
highly questionable whether the Gen- 
eral Assembly should adopt that list as 
a conclusive study at the present junc- 
ture. Emphasizing the legal nature of 
the problem, Mr. de Marchena recall- 
ed that in 1951 his delegation had sug- 
gested that a study of factors should 
be entrusted to the International Law 
Commission. The Dominican Republic 
still held that view. The ad hoc Com- 
mittee’s report should be examined 
by a technical body in order to bring 
its terminology more into line with 
the legal requirements of the problem. 
Such a step was particularly necessary 
since the list of factors would be a 
document of decisive importance 
when any revision of the Charter was 
undertaken, The ad hoc Committee’s 
report was guilty of a major omission 
— it contained no definition of self- 
government. Mr. de Marchena there- 
fore supported any proposal for a 
further study to be made of the whole 
problem. 

Later in the debate the Dominican 
Republic, together with Peru, submit- 
ted an amendment to the six-power 
draft. This called for the establishment 
of a new ad hoc Committee, charged 
with continuing and completing a 
“more thorough study” of factors. The 
amendment invited this body to take 
into consideration, inter alia, the list 
of factors already compiled, as well 
as other questions including the pos- 
sibility of defining the concept of 
autonomy for the purpose of Chapter 
XI of the Charter. The ad hoc Com- 
mittee would méet for this task four 
weeks before the 1953 session of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. After fur- 
ther discussion the main part of the 
joint amendment, calling for a further 
study to be made of the factors, was 
adopted by 36-0, with 16 abstentions. 
Several amendments of a drafting na- 
ture were also incorporated into the 
six-nation draft resolution which was 
finally adopted, as a whole, by 34 
votes to 12, with 8 abstentions. 

All eight administering Members 
voted against the proposal and were 
joined by Sweden, South Africa, Co- 
lombia and Luxembourg. Abstaining 
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were Canada, Dominican Republic, 
Greece, Israel, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Peru and Uruguay. 

EXPLANATIONS OF VOTE In explaining 
Sweden’s negative vote, Dr. B. Skotts- 
berg-Ahman said this should not be 
construed as an objection in principle 
to the attempt to formulate a list of 
factors. Sweden supported this attempt 
on the understanding that the General 
Assembly could only indicate those 
factors, and that these would do no 
more than serve as a guide in deter- 
mining whether a territory was or was 
not fully self-governing. Sweden felt 
this principle was contradicted in the 
operative part of the resolution. Thus, 
if a territory was to be regarded as 
self-governing in economic, social and 
educational matters only when it had 
attained self-government also in the 
political field, Dr. Skottsberg-Ahman 
thought no room was left for consid- 
eration of the particular circumstances 
in each case. Such a general declara- 
tion of principle went beyond the 
stated purpose of merely “indicating” 
guiding factors and, in fact, ran coun- 
ter to it. 

Sharing this view Mr. Gerig said 
the proposal appeared to postulate 
firstly the indivisibility of autonomy 
and secondly, the General Assembly's 
competence to decide on the status 
attained by a territory, The United 
States could not accept these theories 
which, he said, should have been made 
the subject of study by a committee 
such as that which had been set up. 

Israel, said Mr. Najar, felt that the 
resolution treated as “settled issues” 
questions on which further consulta- 
tion would have been advisable. The 
empirical nature of the Committee’s 
work should be stressed and the door 
left often for a further attempt to 
settle the questions of principle in- 
volved in the matter. 

The Committee’s Chairman, Dr. 
Rudolfo Munoz, of Argentina, an- 
nounced that the question of member- 
ship of the proposed ad hoc Commit- 
tee would be dealt with at a later 
stage. This completed the Fourth 
Committee’s action on questions con- 
cerning non-self-governing territories 
and, on November 19, the Committee 
began consideration of the report of 
the Trusteeship Council. 


RESOLUTION ON FACTORS As_ finally 
adopted, the Committee’s resolution 
on factors would ask the Assembly 
to approve, provisionally, the list of 
factors as a guide, both for the As- 
sembly and for the Member states 
which have or assumed responsibilities 
for the administration of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, in deciding 
whether a Territory has or has not 
attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment; it would also ask the Assem- 
bly to recognize that each concrete 
case should be considered and decided 
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in the light of the particular circum- 
stances of that case and taking into 
account the right of self-determination 
of peoples; to declare that the factors, 
while serving as a guide in determin- 
ing whether the obligations as set 
forth in Article 73e of the Charter 
still exist, should in no way be inter- 
preted as a hindrance to the attain- 
ment of a full measure of self-govern- 
ment by the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories; to further declare that for 
a Territory to be deemed self-govern- 
ing in economic, social or educational 
affairs, it is essential that its people 
shall have attained a full measure of 
self-government as referred to in 
Chapter XI of the Charter; to recom- 
mend that, provisionally, the list of 
factors should be taken into account 
in any case which the Assembly exam- 
ines resulting from the cessation of the 
transmission of information under Ar- 
ticle 73e, or in relation to other ques- 
tions that may arise concerning the 
existence of an obligation to transmit 
information under this Article; to set 
up a new ad hoc Committee of ten 
members with instructions to continue 
and carry out a more thorough study 
of the factors which will have to be 
taken into account in deciding whether 
a Territory has or has not attained a 
full measure of self-government; to 


invite this Committee to take into ac- 
count, inter alia, the list of factors 
prepared in 1952 by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee set up under General Assembly 
resolution 567 (XI); the statements 
transmitted by governments in com- 
pliance with the aforementioned reso- 
lution; and further, to take into ac- 
count the following additional ele- 
ments: (a) the possibility of defining 
the concept of self-government for the 
purposes of Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter; (b) the features guaranteeing the 
principle of the self-determination of 
peoples in relation to Chapter XI of 
the Charter; (c) the manifestation of 
the freely expressed will of the peo- 
ples in relation to the determination of 
their national and international status 
for the purposes of Chapter XI of 
the Charter. 

Finally, the resolution invites all 
Member states to transmit to the Sec- 
retary-General, by May 1, 1953, a 
statement of the views of their gov- 
ernments on the subjects contained in 
the terms of reference of this Com- 
mittee, and asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to convene the ad hoc Commit- 
tee not later than four weeks before 
the opening of the 1953 session of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 
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delegates’ lobby, there is panelling from New murals by Candido Tortinairo donated by Brazil. 


AT THE NORTH ENTRANCE to the General Assembly Building there are seven nickel-bronze doors donated by the Canadian 
Government. Each door has four panels in bas relief, symbolizing Truth, Fraternity, Justice, and Peace. 
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EIGHTY BELGIAN ARTISTS participated in a national tapestry competition which was won by Peter Colfs. This is a photo- 
graph of Mr. Colfs’ design which will be used in a tapestry measuring 42 feet by 272 feet to be hung in the south end 
of the General Assembly Building. The tapestry, which has been given by the Belgian Government, will be completed in 1953. 


PANELS CARVED IN ENGLISH OAK depicting British flora and fauna decorate a committee room in the Assembly Build- 
ing which was completely furnished by the United Kingdom. The floor covering is green Wilton carpeting, and the tables and 
chairs are also of English oak. Other panelling in the delegates’ area has been donated by Australia and New Zealand. 





TWO HANDWOVEN RUGS donated by the Ecuadorian Government are in FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA came the gift of a large handwoven car- 
the delegates’ lobby. Made of wool, each measures 25 by 32 feet, and the pet measuring 39 feet by 42 feet. This carpet is in the corridor in the dele- 


brown and black patterns on white reproduce typical Jivaro decorations. gates’ area leading from the Assembly Building to the Conference Building. 


A PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPH of the Assembly hall showing on the east and west walls the abstract murals designed by the French artist Fernand Leger. 
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POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


T the request of thirteen Mem- 

bers, the General Assembly ex- 
amined the question of race conflict in 
South Africa resulting from the poli- 
cies of apartheid in the Union of South 
Africa. These Members in a memo- 
randum dated September 12, stated 
that a dangerous and explosive situa- 
tion was being created, which con- 
stituted both a threat to international 
peace and flagrant violation of the 
basic principles of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms embodied in 
the Charter. The memorandum was 
signed by the Permanent Representa- 
tives of Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria and Yemen. 

Thereafter, the General Committee 
voted 45 to 6 to place the item on 
the agenda, although South Africa 
had urged that the subject was essen- 
tially within its domestic jurisdiction 
and therefore outside the Assembly’s 
competence under Article 2, para- 
graph 7, of the Charter. The six 
states which voted against inclusion 
were Australia, Colombia, France, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and the Union of South Africa. Eight 
states abstained. 


SOUTH AFRICAN POSITION Wher. the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee turned 
to this item on November 12, Mr. 
G. P. Jooste, taking the position that 
he would not give an accounting of 
his government’s domestic policy, con- 
fined his remarks to the question of 
competence. Any discussion on the 
merits of the question constituted a 
form of interference explicitly forbid- 
den by Article 2 (7). He hoped such 
a discussion would be avoided. Im- 
proper intervention in the domestic 
affairs of South Africa might spell 
disaster not only for many Members 
but also, possibly, for the United Na- 
tions itself. 

Article 2 (7) of the Charter abso- 
lutely prohibited any intervention by 
the United Nations in the domestic 
affairs of Member states, with the 
single exception of the application of 
enforcement measures by the Security 
Council as prescribed in Chapter VII. 
Even the right of discussion conferred 
on the Assembly by Articles 10 and 
11 could not be invoked if such dis- 
cussion constituted intervention in the 
domestic affairs of a Member state. 


CHARTER ANALYZED It had been objected 
that Article 2 (7) did not apply in 
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cases alleged to involve human rights, 
and that objection had been based on 
Articles 55 and 56, The Charter, how- 
ever, left it to each Member individu- 
ally to decide upon the methods to 
achieve the objectives mentioned in 
Article 55. Action at an international 
level, on the other hand, was to be 
taken only on the basis of agreement 
between states. The pledge of inier- 
national co-operation given in Article 
56 did not diminish the right of states 
to repel interference in their domestic 
affairs, or authorize the United Na- 
tions to take dictatorial action by way 
of discussion or resolutions, No clear 
concept of human rights had been 
evolved at San Francisco. 

Neither the Charter nor the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, or any 
other international instrument con- 
tained a definition of human rights 
against which the actions of the South 
African Government or of any other 
Government could be tested. While 
the Declaration of Human Rights set 
a standard for future achievement, it 
did not contain binding international 
obligations on human rights. 

It had been further alleged that 
conditions in South Africa constituted 
a threat to the peace. A threat to the 
peace could exist only when the terri- 
torial integrity and political independ- 
ence of another state was threatened. 
It was both unrealistic and mischev- 
vous to allege the existence of such a 
threat in consequence of legislation 
designed to deal with matters of purely 
domestic concern. If the Committee 
could be led to believe that racial or 
any other form of segregation which 
existed in a large number of countries 
of the world — education, housing, 
conditions of recruitment for the 
armed services, the administration of 
justice—were not entirely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state, then 
the same must hold good for matters 
such as tariff, immigration and fiscal 
policies, which certainly affected rela- 
tions between states, but which never- 
theless continued to be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the individual govern- 
ments concerned. 


COMPETENCE QUESTIONED Once it was 
admitted that intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Member states was 
justified on the grounds that legitimate 
state action on matters of purely 
domestic concern constituted a threat 
to world peace, it must be obvious 
that no small nation without the power 





COMMITTEE ACTS ON APARTHEID 


of veto could ever hope to conduct 
its own affairs. For Article 2 (7). 
serving as a counter-balance to the 
absolute right of veto of the Great 
Powers, assured to the small nations 
protection of their inherent right to 
manage their domestic affairs free 
from outside interference. But for the 
compromises, exemplified for the 
Great Powers by the right of veto 
and for the small powers by Article 
2 (7) there could have been no Char- 
ter. The United Nations had been 
established precisely to protect all 
nations, particularly the smaller ones. 
from the sinister designs of others. 

The Organization unfortunately had 
been persuaded on occasion to ignore 
the rights of Member states and to 
exceed the authority conferred on it 
by the Charter. Never before, how- 
ever, had a United Nations organ 
been called upon to take a decision 
on competence which might, in the 
event of an unconstitutional decision. 
be so serious. The only constitutional! 
means of changing the Charter was 
by amendment. It would be wise and 
statesmanlike to reflect carefu‘ly be- 
fore taking any steps likely to result 
in the disintegration of the United 
Nations, which had been intended to 
be, and could still become, the great- 
est bulwark of world peace and 
security. 


INDIAN VIEWPOINT Mrs. Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, the representative of 
India, argued that the issue of compe- 
tence could not be decided unless the 
Committee had the facts on apartheid 
as practised by the Union of South 
Africa. South Africa’s apartheid policy 
sought permanent superiority of the 
white inhabitants over the non-white 
population, although the latter com- 
prised 80 per cent of the population. 
These were being forced into per- 
petual economic and social servitude 
by racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion in violation of basic human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, and of 
the principles of the Charter. 
Summarizing the legislative acts of 
the Union Government, Mrs. Pandit 
noted that the Group Areas Act 
divided the entire population into 
white, native and colored groups and 
defined the characteristics of each. It 
called for the uprooting of thousands 
of non-whites, depriving them of 
homes, property and business premises 
without compensation or provisional 
alternative accommodations. It would 
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prevent any direct business relations 
among the three groups and relegate 
the non-whites to menial occupations. 
Under the Population Registration 
Act, each person over sixteen years 
of age was issued an identity card 
classifying him by racial or ethnic 
group; the card was to be presented 
for inspection on demand by a police 
force consisting entirely of whites. The 
Mixed Marriages Act prohibited mar- 
riages between whites and non-whites, 
declared such marriages null and void 
and imposed penalties on persons per- 
forming them. 


APARTHEID POLICY The Separate Rep- 
resentation of Voters Act, she con- 
tinued, removed so-called colored vot- 
ers in the Cape Province from a com- 
mon to a separate voting roll. Adopted 
by a narrow majority, this Act was a 
clear violation of one of the “en- 
trenched” clauses of the Constitution, 
which required that the amendment of 
franchise rights must be made by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses of 
Parliament voting together. The Su- 
preme Court had declared the Act 
ultra vires, but the Government had 
overridden the Court’s decision by en- 
acting the High Court of Parliament 
Act. ~ 

The Suppression of Communism 
Act had also been made a potential 
vehicle for the persecution of the non- 
white population in that it defined 
communism as any doctrine encourag- 
ing hostility between Europeans and 
non-Europeans. Finally, the Bantu Au- 
thorities Act relegated the African 
race to the ancient system of tribal 
rule for the express purpose of pre- 
venting their fusion into a modern 
nation. 

Apartheid was enforced even in the 
use of common public facilities, in 
trade unions and in the armed forces 
of the country. Non-whites could not 
fight in defence of the nation, they 
had no opportunities for jobs as 
skilled workers or in government serv- 
ice and therefore no scope for social 
and economic betterment. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE Deprived of con- 
stitutional and legal means to seek re- 
dress of its grievances against unjust 
racial laws, the non-white population 
of South Africa had begun a cam- 
paign of passive resistance, a techni- 
que first developed in 1915 by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. Gandhi's theory of pas- 
sive resistance or satyagraha was 
based on the concept that the dignity 
of man required obedience to the law 
of the spirit. Passive resistance, moti- 
vated by indomitable will to defy evil, 
expressed a moral protest against con- 
tinuing injustice, and was not intended 
to injure the white population. 

The Malan Government replied to 
passive resistance with a threat to use 
the full power of governmental 
machinery against the alleged inciters 
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to subversion. Thereupon selected vol- 
unteers, after advance notice to the 
police authorities, defied various laws 
and regulations deriving from the 
apartheid policy. Over seven thousand 
persons had sought arrest and been 
sentenced to imprisonment. The peace- 
ful character of the movement, none- 
theless, has been maintained. Resist- 
ance hase not been broken and enjoys 
widespread support among all sectors 


of the non-white population and 
among the liberal whites. The South 
African Presbyterian Church, the 


Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, the Archbishop of York and 
the British Trade Union Congress had 
all denounced apartheid policies. 


CONTINENT IMPERILED The international 
implications of South African racial 
policies were clear; it was imperilling 
the entire continent of Africa. Unless 
the United Nations acted rapidly, the 
world would be threatened with a 
new conflict. 

India would welcome a study of the 
situation in South Africa with a view 
to assisting the government to resolve 
it on an humanitarian and rational 
basis of mutual toleration and under- 
standing among all racial groups. In- 
dia, Mrs. Pandit concluded, did not 
seek to condemn South Africa; it har- 
bored no rancor; it sought only to 
end a situation as degrading to those 
who enforced the discriminatory laws 
as to the victims. 

These opening statements set the 
pattern for the debate that followed 
in which forty-two other Members par- 
ticipated, Some delegates amplified the 
remarks made by Mr. Jooste on the 
meaning of the Charter provisions on 
domestic jurisdiction, the nature of in- 
ternational commitments on human 
rights and the consequences of these 
for Assembly action on the policy of 
apartheid in the Union of South 
Africa. Others added to the picture of 
this policy drawn by Mrs. Pandit, re- 
lating it to obligations under the Char- 
ter and other international commit- 
ments, and drawing conclusions con- 
cerning the competence of the United 
Nations and the decisions to be made 
on the situation. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION An eighteen-power 
joint draft resolution, sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen, proposed that the 
Assembly: (1) recall its earlier resolu- 
tions, that of 1946 requesting all gov- 
ernments to take energetic steps to 
end religious and _ so-called racial 
persecution, those of 1950 and 1951 
which held that a policy of apartheid 
was based on doctrines of racial dis- 
crimination, and expressed awareness 
that international co-operation could 
not be furthered and_ international 


peace might actually be disturbed by 
policies of racial discrimination and 
persecution; (2) establish a commis- 
sion to study and examine the inter- 
national aspects and implications of 
the racial situation in the Union of 
South Africa in the light of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter and 
the resolutions of the United Nations 
On racial persecution and discrimina- 
tion, and to report its findings to the 
eighth session of the Assembly; (3) 
invite the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to co-operate with the 
Commission; (4) decide to retain the 
question on the agenda of the eighth 
regular session. Concerning the mem- 
bership of the proposed commission, 
the representative of India suggested 
that the President of the Assembly 
should nominate three persons as 
members from a panel of names to 
be submitted by the sponsors of the 
eighteen-power draft resolution before 
the Assembly voted on it. 

OTHER VIEWS The representative of 
Iraq, Moussa Shabandar, described 
conditions in South Africa based on 
his personal observations which he 
said justified Assembly action along 
the lines of the eighteen-Power draft 
resolution. The population was divided 
into three categories: white, colored 
and black, The white man, claiming he 
had a sacred, civilizing mission, was 
isolated and feared. He mistrusted, not 
the black man, but the brown man, 
the immigrant of Indian, Pakistani or 
Arab origin, who was a formidable 
rival on the domestic labor market. It 
was precisely the brown man the gov- 
ernment wished to get rid of, even by 
repatriating him at state expense to 
his country of origin. 
RESTRICTIONS EXAMINED The representa- 
tive of Liberia, E. C. B. Jones, noted 
that in South Africa, which had a 
population density of 25 persons 
per square mile, 18 persons were 
native Africans. The indigenous in- 
habitants could not own or occupy 
land or premises beyond specified 
areas. They had no representation in 
the Union Parliament. Government 
services were not open to them. They 


‘could not join the same trade unions 


as the whites. Educational institutions, 
except a few set apart for them, were 
closed to them. They were refused 
passports. They could not serve in 
combatant units of the armed forces. 
They had to travel in separate railway 
compartments, use separate entrances 
to public buildings, wait until all Eu- 
ropeans present had been served be- 
fore they could be attended to in 
shops. Even newsreels, such as those 
of the Olympic Games, in which 
whites and colored people appeared 
side by side, were not shown in the 
Union. 

Agreeing that discussions on racial 
discrimination should be concerned 
with all States where such conditions 
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exist, Mr. Jones observed, however, 
that no other country had enforced 
racial legislation comparable to that of 
the Union of South Africa. While 
racial discrimination prevailed in some 
countries, their governments were en- 
deavoring to eliminate it. 


L. F, Palamarchuk, of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, stated that 
this question had come before the As- 
sembly because the government of the 
Union of South Africa was attempting 
to revive the theory of racial superior- 
ity cherished by the fascist aggressors. 

More than 60 South African laws 
directed against the indigenous popula- 
tion, patently violated human rights. 
The prisons were so overcrowded with 
passive resisters that the Minister of 
Justice had decided to substitute cor- 
poral punishment for prison sentences 
in some cases; many indigenous in- 
habitants had already suffered that 
form of punishment. 


COLONIAL POLICIES The racial inequali- 
ties in the Union of South Africa had 
aroused the moral indignation of many 
peoples, Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Paki- 
stan, said. Since the people of one race 
in their own native land were being 
relegated to a lower status to the ad- 
vantage of a minority representing the 
early conquerors of the country, the 
Union of South Africa was practising 
a form of colonialism. The colonial 
powers acquired the best lands in their 
colonial areas; they exploited the raw 
materials therein for the benefit of the 
home economy; they enjoyed a stand- 
ard of living higher than they would 
have in the home country. 


When asked to alter their inflexible 
policies, these colonial powers immedi- 
ately raise the issue of United Nations 
competence. In the Third Committee 
it is in connection with the drafting 
of a clause on self-determination of 
peoples. In the Fourth Committee it is 
for the purpose of excluding repre- 
sentatives of the African peoples from 
making direct representations. In the 
Fifth Committee it is to reduce the 
means for propagating United Nations 
activities in backward countries. In the, 
Sixth Committee it is to create legal 
delays. 


In the struggle against colonialism, 
the European colonial powers and 
their friends were clearly arrayed 
against the smaller nations, especially 
those of Asia and Africa. On the other 
hand, the position of the United States, 
in fact, the support of most countries 
of North and South America, was 
heartening. 


The colonial powers must realize 
that the struggle against colonialism 
was being fought in their own ultimate 
interest; they run the greatest risk by 
mishandling this explosive problem. 
With four million white persons in a 
continent of from 150 to 200 millions 
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—more than half of whom were in 
South Africa—the lives of the white 
minority were being placed in the 
gravest jeopardy. So long as the colo- 
nial powers continued to enforce their 
position by brute force and inhuman 
laws, a final, bloody clash was inevit- 
able. Pakistan, and the countries shar- 
ing its views, did not wish to see the 
blood of Europeans or Africans shed 
in such a holocaust. 


PAKISTANI CONCLUSIONS Fortunately, 
the United Nations possessed the 
means and the wisdom to transform 
what would otherwise be a_ bloody 
revolution into a bloodless one. The 
United Nations could help to ensure 
a balanced constructive solution. Thus 
the question of competence loses all 
significance. 

The possibility that the conflict be- 
tween the whites and the non-whites 
throughout the world might take pre- 
cedence over the prevailing struggle 
between communism and _ anti-com- 
munism must compel all nations to 
pause, to think, and to act rightly. The 
heritage of European culture and its 
liberal tradition was a justifiable cause 
for pride. But the small nations had 
joined with Pakistan to call a halt to 
the European process of civilizing with 
the whip and the gun and the enforce- 
ment of white superiority in the colo- 
nial parts of the world. The United 
Nations should not be deterred from 
abolishing that process by the short- 
sightedness of some who failed to real- 
ize that the problem of racial inequal- 
ity and persecution was clearly a 
threat to international security and to 
the security of white and non-white 
alike. Pakistan looked forward to a 
world where Europeans and non-Eu- 
ropeans and peoples of all races would 
share their resources and their culture 
toward the building of a better world. 


RATIONAL SOLUTIONS The representa- 
tive of Afghanistan, Najmouddin 
Ansari, pointed out that many coun- 
tries had tried to solve their racial 
problems on a rational basis. The 
United States of America and the 
Latin Amrerican countries, among 
others, followed a democratic and 
humane policy designed progressively 
to ensure equal rights for all their na- 
tionals. The true solution of the racial 
conflict in South Africa lay in a charge 
of attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Union toward its African 
and colored population whose funda- 
mental rights and human _ dignity 
should be respected. 

The representative af Saudi Arabia, 
Ahmed Abdul Jabbar, said that in a 
century in which distances had prac- 
tically disappeared, the government 
of the Union of South Africa should 
realize events in one country might 
have a far-reaching effect in other 
parts of the world. 


The theory of apartheid, he con- 
tinued, was but one phase of the 
colonial policy applied to unfortunate 
people who had no guns with which 
to secure respect for their rights and 
who were unable to shake off a foreign 
yoke. It would be most unfortunate 
to see the Europeans, who had only 
recently come to Asia and Africa to 
bring them their culture and civiliza- 
tion, prepared to shed blood in order 
to assert their supremecy. 


NEGOTIATION AND CONCILIATION Noth- 
ing, said Pierre L. Hudicourt, of 
Haiti, could stop the colored peoples 
of South Africa ultimately from at- 
taining the full exercise of human 
rights and the fundamental freedoms. 
At the world’s present stage of civiliza- 
tion the best way to reach that goal 
was through negotiation and concilia- 
tion. Indeed the only reason why the 
United Nations existed was the firm 
desire of the nations to avoid forever 
recourse to violence as a means of 
settling disputes. 


In the racial conflict in the Union 
of South Africa, the United Nations 
could not allow the whites and the 
non-whites to confront one another, 
exacerbate their hatred and resort to 
violence and war. Peoples were in 
prison. Peoples were suffering. Peoples 
were dying. The United Nations must 
act quickly to reconcile the parties 
and seek a solution which would re- 
store to the black and colored people 
of South Africa the full human dignity 
guaranteed to them by the principles 
of the Charter. 


If the delegation of the Union of 
South Africa had stated that the prin- 
ciples of human rights could not be 
applied immediately because of condi- 
tions there, but that progressive meas- 
ures would soon be taken to put the 
matter right, the tension of the debate 
would instantly be dispelled and 
every delegation would rejoice in the 
hope of an improvement in the miser- 
able lot of the colored population of 
South Africa. 

Unfortunately, discriminatory meas- 
ures in the Union of South Africa 
have been steadily broadened and 
strengthened. Far from defending it- 
self, the delegation of the Union 
merely repeated that the question was 
outside the competence of the United 
Nations. That view was supported by 
the representatives of the colonial 
Powers. The United Nations could 
not allow the situation in the Union 
of South Africa to degenerate into a 
racial conflict fraught with threats to 
international peace and security. 


RETREATING FROM IDEAL In this vein, 
Fausto A. Soto, of Chile, observed 
that while it was true that conditions 
in various countries did not corre- 
spond to the ideal of the Charter, the 
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racial inequality existing in those 
countries was due to historical and 
social events which had occurred cen- 
turies earlier. Furthermore the gov- 
ernments of those countries were 
doing everything in their power to 
remedy the situation. The Union of 
South Africa, by contrast, was retreat- 
ing from the ideal of the Charter 
instead of approaching it. 

Some representatives who spoke in 
support of the eighteen-Power draft 
resolution, replied to the arguments 
of the Union of South Africa on the 
competence of the Assembly to take 
action on the matter. 


COMPETENCE ANALYZED G. S. Pathak, 
speaking for India, said that one of 
the purposes of the United Nations, 
as stated in Article 1 (3) of the 
Charter, was to promote and encour- 
age respect for humau rights and for 
fundamental freedoms. Under Article 
10, the Assembly could discuss any 
question within the scope of the Char- 
ter and make recommendations on it 
to the Members. Further, Article 13 
required the Assembly to initiate stud- 
ies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of assisting in the realiza- 
tion of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all. Under Article 14, 
the General Assembly could recom- 
mend measures for the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situation including 
those resulting from a violation of the 
provisions of the Charter, Respect for 
human rights having been included 
in the provisions of the Charter, any 
infringement of those rights was a 
matter within the Assembly’s compe- 
tence, Article 55 of the Charter re- 
quired the United Nations to promote 
universal human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The Members of 
the United Nations had pledged them- 
selves, under Article 56, to take action 
in co-operation with the Organization 
for its achievement, Finally, it is stated 
in Article 2 (2) that Members of the 
United Nations shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them 
in accordance with the Charter. 

If the contention that the Assembly 
was incompetent was accepted, it 
would mean the Assembly could not 
express an opinion or make recom- 
mendations with regard to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, one 
of the very purposes of the United 
Nations, 


PEACE THREATENED Turning to another 
facet of the issue of Assembly compe- 
tence, the relationship of the apartheid 
policy to threats to the peace within 
the meaning of the Charter, Mr. 
Pathak said that the policy of the 
Union of South Africa constituted 
such a threat. Because it had caused 
widespread indignation among the 
peoples throughout the world, and 
because flagrant breaches of human 
rights such as this could have serious 
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resolution on apartheid to the Ad Hoc Political Committee, listens at the table as Ahmed S. 
Bokhari, to his right, speaks. To his left are Henri de Bayle of Nicaragua and Leslie Knox Munro 
of New Zealand. 


repercussions outside the Union of 
South Africa, it met the test pre- 
scribed by the Charter. The concept 
of a threat to the peace was not con- 
fined to the case of a threat to the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of a state. Thus the Assem- 
bly was empowered to act on the ques- 
tion not only by virtue of Articles 10 
and 14 but also under Article 11. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pathak com- 
mented on two essential prerequisites 
to the application of Article 2 (7) 
of that paragraph. First, there must 
be intervention by the United Nations 
and, secondly, the matter in question 
must be essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of a state, “Inter- 
vention,” in this respect is authorita- 
tively defined as a legal measure by 
the United Nations which is accom- 
panied by enforcement or the threat 
of enforcement. This obviously does 
not preclude a consideration of situa- 
tions arising from violations of human 
rights, nor does it prevent the Assem- 
bly from making recommendations on 
such situations to Members. 

Concerning the word “essential” as 
used in Article 2 (7) he observed that 
international law maintained a clear 
distinction between matters within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state and 
those which had passed into the in- 
ternational domain. A matter ordin- 
arily within the domestic jurisdiction 
of a state could cease to be so and 
become the subject of an international 
obligation if, for example, it formed 
part of the terms of a treaty or the 
provisions of customary international 
law. 

Since the Charter was a multi- 
lateral treaty, the question of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 


passed into the international domain. 
Thus the policy of apartheid in the 
Union of South Africa had become a 
matter of international concern; it 
could not be treated as being essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction 
and the Assembly was competent to 
act. 


HUMAN RIGHTS ISSUE Continuing this 
theme, the representative of Yugo- 
slavia, Marijan Barisic, noted that the 
provision which prevented the United 
Nations from intervening in their do- 
mestic affairs was very important be- 
cause the true foundation of the 
international community was respect 
for the sovereignty and independence 
of states. Sovereignty was not at issue, 
however. The Charter provisions on 
human rights were. While these did 
not perhaps entitle the Organization 
to intervene in the domestic affairs 
whenever states were accused of vio- 
lating the rights of an individual or a 
particular group, they did impose obli- 
gations on both states Members and 
the Organization itself. Member states 
were required in their laws and gen- 
eral policy to respect at least those 
minimum human rights that were 
embodied in the Charter. This barred 
all discrimination. Thus the United 
Nations should speak out whenever 
it learned that the policy of any state 
was in basic contradiction with the 
principles of the Charter. 


PRECEDENTS Though there might be 
doubts as to the Assembly’s compe- 
tence concerning simple violations of 
human rights, the representative of 
Iran,-Ali Gholi Ardalan, observed that 
no such doubts could exist with regard 
to racial discrimination, a particularly 
serious violation of those rights. In a 
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review of the previous action by the 
Assembly on human rights, he noted 
that it had affirmed the principles of 
international law recognized by the 
Charter and Judgement of the Nurn- 
berg Tribunal, and thereby recognized 
that racial and religious persecution 
should be regarded as a crime against 
humanity. The code of offences against 
peace and security of mankind being 
drafted by the Assembly’s Interna- 
tional Law Commission also expressed 
this idea. The Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, previously adopt- 
ed by the Assembly, forbade the phys- 
ical destruction of a group of peoples. 
This proved that the Assembly in- 
tended to regard questions relating to 
racial persecution as not coming ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of 
the states. 

Furthermore, the Assembly had also 
examined the question of the treat- 
ment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa. In view of this demonstration 
that it did not wish to remain indiffer- 
ent in the face of racial discrimination 
practised against 300,000 Indians, it 
could clearly not ignore the inhuman 
treatment meted out to 80 per cent 
of the population of the Union of 
South Africa. 


CHANGES PROPOSED While supporting 
the 18-power draft resolution, some 
delegations voiced the hope that some 
changes would be made, the repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Ecuador, Israel, 
and the U.S.S.R. submitting amend- 
ments to it. 

The representative of Ecuador, José 
Vicente Trujillo, stressed that the 
principle of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of states was the 
cornerstone of the security of Latin 
America. As it had never been defined 
by law, he observed, it must be under- 
stood in its natural meaning. Interven- 
tion, according to an authoritative 
dictionary of the Spanish language, 
was the temporary direction by one 
state of the internal affairs of another 
state. By that standard, and in the 
light of the growing interdependence 
of nations in the modern world, the 
setting up of a commission to study 
economic, social and cultural condi- 
tions inside Member states could not 
be construed as intervention in their 
domestic affairs. As the late President 
Roosevelt had stated, national fron- 
tiers must be regarded as bridges 
linking countries together rather than 
as moats separating them. 


ECUADOR’S AMENDMENT Mr. Trujillo 
offered amendments which, he said, 
did not substantially alter the basic 
concepts and purpose of the proposal, 
but sought to avoid prejudging the 
question to be studied by the proposed 
commission. He proposed that the par- 
agraph in which the Assembly would 
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State that it is “conscious that inter- 
national co-operation cannot be fur- 
thered and that international peace 
may be disturbed by policies of racial 
discrimination and persecution, espe- 
cially where such policies affect ma- 
jority populations in an area,” be 
dropped. The amendment also pro- 
posed that the commission study and 
examine the racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa, eliminating 
the words “the international aspects 
and implications.” Ecuador also pro- 
posed that the paragraph retaining the 
question on the agenda of the eighth 
session of the Assembly be dropped. 


BRAZIL'S AMENDMENT The representative 
of Brazil, Aguinaldo Boulitreau Fra- 
goso, emphasizing that the United Na- 
tions would lose much of its power if 
violations of the basic principles of 
humanity were to pass unnoticed, 
urged also that the limits set forth in 
the Charter must be respected. It was 
not impossible to condemn and to try 
to prevent the violation of human 
rights wherever it takes place and at 
the same time respect the internal 
jurisdiction of the state directly con- 
cerned. He therefore submitted an 
amendment to the draft resolution 
specifically referring to the domestic 
jurisdiction provisions of the Charter, 
Article 2, paragraph 7, in order to 
make clear the Charter limitations 
upon the authority of the proposed 
commission. The amendment would 
also ask the Commission to report its 
“conclusions,” not “findings.” 


MEXICO’S PROPOSAL Early in the debate, 
Luis Quintanilla, of Mexico, noted 
that the problem of reconciling the 
principle of non-intervention with the 
equally fundamental principle of re- 
spect for human rights was one of the 
thorniest problems before the United 
Nations, and regional organizations. 
Non-intervention was a_ categorical 
principle to which only one exception 
was allowed, measures of enforcement. 
This principle was a powerful instru- 
ment in the defence of small states. Its 
application had enabled armed con- 
flicts to be avoided. No such progress 
had been made in the matter of human 
rights. There was no precisely form- 
ulated moral code which was legally 
valid throughout the world, nor any 
provision that the violation of certain 
political standards or certain human 
rights would automatically involve the 
imposition of international sanctions. 
Not until the individual had been given 
an international personality—and that 
would require extensive modifications 
of international law—would it be pos- 
sible to guarantee respect for the hu- 
man person. The world was still far 
from that stage. 

The United Nations, therefore. 
could neither ignore the principle of 
non-intervention in matters falling 








within the domestic competence of 
states nor condone the violation of 
human rights. The regrettable situation 
which existed should be recognized by 
the Assembly and a commission to 
study conditions established. Such a 
commission would be _ something 
quite different from a commission of 
inquiry. Mexico, however, would have 
preferred that the contemplated study 
should relate not only to the Union of 
South Africa but also to any similar 
situation, wherever it existed. Moral 
principles knew no geographical fron- 
tier, and racial segregation or discrimi- 
nation was to be condemned in all 
continents. 

Later in the debate, Mr. Quintanilla 
endorsed the 18-power draft resolution 
as amended by Brazil and Ecuador. 
He further suggested that the terms of 
reference of the commission be made 
even more precise by including refer- 
ences to Articles 1 (3), 13(b), 55(c), 
and 56 of the Charter. 

Ultimately the representative of In- 
dia informed the Committee that the 
various amendments and proposals by 
Brazil, Ecuador and Mexico were ac- 
ceptable to the sponsors of the 18- 
power draft resoluton, and were being 
incorporated in a revised draft. Ecua- 
dor withdrew the portion of the 
amendment which would have the 
draft resolution omit any reference to 
having the question on the agenda of 
the eighth session of the Assembly. 


ISRAEL AMENDMENT The representative 
of Israel, Shmuel Eliashiv, told the 
Committee that the Jewish people in 
their long history had learned only too 
well what racial discrimination and its 
consequences meant. It was that ex- 
perience as well as considerations of 
principle which guided Israel’s atti- 
tude. 

The deliberations of the Assembly 
should be marked by a desire to bring 
all racial discriminations to an end, 
to promote respect for the principles 
of the Charter and to achieve a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. The joint 
draft resolution, however, should not 
contain any provision or statement 
that would make it more difficult to 
obtain the co-operation necessary for 
progress. 

He thought it inappropriate for 
resolutions to predetermine the agenda 
of General Assembly sessions by de- 
ciding that certain items should be 
automatically included, because such 
a procedure tended to keep certain 
items on the agenda even though 
there was no way of knowing whether 
discussion of them at any particular 
session would be worth while. Accord- 
ingly, the Israeli delegation submitted 
an amendment to the 18-power draft 
resolution by which,the commission 
would submit its findings not to the 
eighth regular session of the Assembly, 
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but “its conclusions to the Secretary- 
General for transmission to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations.” 


U.S.S.R. AMENDMENT The representative 
of the U.S.S.R., V. A. Zorin, said 
that the General Assembly was fully 
competent, indeed, obliged to put an 
end to the violation of the purposes 
and principles of the Charter implicit 
in South Africa’s racial policies. The 
proposed commission might not only 
contribute to a solution of the South 
African problem, but to the elimina- 
tion of racial persecution in other 
countries where it was still practiced. 

Mr. Zorin opposed the Ecuadorean 
and Israeli amendments on the grounds 
that they weakened the resolution. He 
regarded the Brazilian amendment as 
superfluous. 

The racial policies of the South 
African Government were an instru- 
ment by which the ruling circles of 
that country were trying to perpetuate 
their colonial domination. The 
U.S.S.R., which had been founded on 
the right of all peoples to self-determ- 
ination, and on the equality of all 
races would support the fight against 
colonialism in all its forms. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union thereafter submitted an amend- 
men to the 18-power draft resolution 
by which the Commission would take 
into account, in addition to other arti- 
cles of the Charter. specified in the 
resolution, Article 1, paragraph 2 
which refers to the development of 
friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principles of equal 
rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples. 


LIBERATION MOVEMENT Supporting this 
amended resolution of the 18-power 
draft resolution, Frantisek Vavricka, of 
Czechoslovakia, observed that a power- 
ful national liberation movement was 
in progress in the Union of South 
Africa, Tunisia, Morocco, Malaya, 
Vietnam and other countries. The 
colonial powers supported the coloni- 
al system instead of permitting the 
peoples to exercise their right of self- 
determination. 

Despite mankind’s immense sacri- 
fices in a war for the destruction of 
nazism and fascism, which had been 
based on repugnant theories of racial 
superiority, the Union of South Africa 
was intensifying its policy of racial 
discrimination. South Africa led the 
reactionary forces which were trying 
to prevent colonial peoples from real- 
izing their legitimate aspirations. 

The Suppression of Communism 
Act had been promulgated as a pre- 
text for fighting subversive activities, 
although the real purpose was to 
hamper all progressive action by the 
democratic elements of the population. 
Thus, the Act made it possible to 
sentence to imprisonment any person 
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who declared himself in favor otf 
equal rights for all citizens of the 
Union of South Africa, who organized 
trade unions for non-whites or who 
disapproved of the Government’s pol- 
icy and the methods of the police. 

The South African labor represen- 
tative to the International Labor Or- 
ganization Conference in 1946, had 
said the principles of freedom of 
association and combination, collective 
bargaining and minimum wages for 
workers in lower categories, remained 
a dead letter as far as the indigenous 
population was concerned; they were 
even denied social insurance benefits 
and, in practice, had no right to un- 
employment benefits. The Govern- 
ment’s policy represented a systematic 
and conscious violation of the Charter 
and its consequences were a threat to 
international peace and security, he 
concluded. 


SCANDINAVIAN PROPOSAL The delega- 
tions of Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden submitted an amendment 
to the 18-power draft, but subsequent- 
ly re-submitted it as an independent 
draft resolution. Under this resolution, 
the Assembly would recognize that the 
methods Members might use for giv- 
ing effect to their Charter pledges 
might vary with circumstances, notably 
their social structures and the different 
stages of development of various 
groups within the country; would de- 
clare that in a multi-racial society 
respect for human rights and the 
peaceful development of a_ unified 
community were best assured when 
patterns of legislation and practice 
were directed towards ensuring equal- 
ity before the law of all persons, and 
when economic, social, cultural and 
political participation of all racial 
groups was on a basis of equality; 
would affirm that governmental pol- 
icies not directed towards those goals 
were inconsistent with pledges of the 
Members under Article 56 of the 
Charter; would call upon all Members 
to conform their policies with their 
Charter obligations to promote the 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Oscar Gundersen, of Norway, ex- 
plained that he could not agree with 
all of the provisions of the 18-power 
draft resolution. Neither could he 
accept Mr. Jooste’s contention that 
events in South Africa did not con- 
stitute an infringement of human rights 
or fundamental freedoms, as laid down 
in the Charter. A mere reading of the 
Group Areas Act appeared to justify 
the claim that the Act legalized actions 
which all Members had pledged them- 
selves to abandon. 


CHARTER OBLIGATION There was one 
obligation, however, imposed by the 
Charter about which there could be 
no doubt and that was the obligation 


to promote human liberty and equality. 
Where a Member nation disregarded 
that obligation, the matter at once 
became the concern of the United 
Nations as a whole, which was then 
entitled to look into and discuss it. 

If the South African Government 
continued to be silent on the sub- 
stance of the matter and persisted in 
its contention that it was outside the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations, 
there would be no alternative but to 
conclude that the Group Areas Act 
and the policy of the apartheid were 
contrary to the Charter and the Gen- 
eral Assembly would therefore have 
every right to take up the matter. 

Accordingly, Mr. Gundersen ex- 
plained, his delegation had joined 
with Denmark, Iceland and Sweden 
in proposing a different approach from 
the 18-power draft resolution. In 
essence, the four-power draft resolu- 
tion solemnly called upon all Member 
states to bring their policies into 
conformity with their obligations, con- 
tracted under the Charter, to promote 
the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. That appeal 
was addressed to all Member states 
and therefore to the Union of South 
Africa without mentioning that state 
by name, and it would be prudent to 
avoid such mention. It provided also, 
for the question to be kept on the 
agenda of the eighth session of the 
General Assembly so that the prob- 
lem could be kept under careful and 
constant observation. 

Those sections of the eighteen- 
power draft resolution were dropped 
which implicitly condemned the Group 
Areas Act, for this raised questions 
on the competence of the Assembly. 
For the same season, it also dropped 
provisions for an inquiry of the situa- 
tion in South Africa, which was un- 
acceptable to many delegations and 
would not carry the weight it should. 

Mr. Osten Undén, of Sweden, said 
that the position expounded by the 
representative of South Africa seemed 
rather extreme, namely, that the As- 
sembly was not competent even to 
discuss South Africa’s racial policies. 
The word “intervention,” as used in 
the Charter was not to be given a 
narrow, technical interpretation since 
discussion did not necessarily amount 
to intervention. 


ORGANS COMPETENT Furthermore, Ar- 
ticle 2 (7) should not be interpreted 
in such a way as to bring it into con- 
flict with the other provisions of the 
Charter. Article 62 (2), for instance, 
permitted the Economic and Social 
Council to make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all. The Assembly had the 
same competence as the Council. It 
would therefore appear that the or- 
gans of the United Nations were com- 
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petent to discuss policies of Member 
states on such matters. 

It was generally agreed that the 
term “domestic matters” was a con- 
cept which was liable to change 
through the evolution of the law of 
Nations and of international relations 
in general. A domestic matter today 
might well become an international 
matter tomorrow. 

For example, Chapter XI of the 
Charter required Member nations ad- 
ministering Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories to transmit certain information 
on such territories to the Secretary- 
General. Relations which were in 
principle a domestic matter had thus 
acquired an international character. 
The point was therefore whether Mem- 
ber states had assumed any obligations 
in regard to human rights. If they had, 
their policies on such matters were 
no longer exclusively their own con- 
cern. 

The Charter directly enjoined the 
observance of human rights upon 
Member states. The Assembly had 
repeatedly stated that it was entitled 
to discuss racial policies of Member 
states and to adopt recommendations 
on them. The Assembly, he observed, 
in conclusion, had also called for the 
investigation of alleged forced labor 
imposed in violation of human rights, 
disregarding the objection that the 
matter was within the domestic juris- 
diction of a state. 

Several delegations expressed their 
preference for the Scandinavian draft 
resolution to that of the 18-powers. 


DISCUSSION SANCTIONED ‘The represen- 
tative of the Netherlands, C. L. Patijn, 
did not think the Assembly could re- 
fuse to discuss a question which, by 
its very nature, was bound up with 
respect for one of the essential prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. While 
articles of the Charter gave rise to 
uncertainty concerning legal inter- 
national obligations, it could at least 
be said that they imposed on states 
Members the obligation not to evade 
international discussion. 

Although the founders of the Unit- 
ed Nations had certainly never in- 
tended to authorize the Assembly to 
intervene in economic matters falling 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
states, the situation was quite differ- 
ent with regard to questions concern- 
ing respect for human rights. In that 
connection the Charter imposed upon 
the states Members obligations of a 
universal nature, The provisions relat- 
ing to collective security and the obli- 
gation to promote respect for human 
rights were the organization’s raison 
d’étre. The United Nations had not 
been able to eliminate the danger of 
war. If it now made the articles of 
the Charter relating to humar rights 
inoperative, the world might become 
even more out of joint than it was. 
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It would be wrong under the Charter 
and in the eyes of the world to refusé 
to consider a question which was inter- 
national and went beyond the frontiers 
of the Union of South Africa. 

A question ceased to be exclusively 
one of domestic jurisdiction when its 
substance was subject to international 
law. Was the Union Government 
bound by international obligations in 
the matter, or, in other words, did 
the Articles of the Charter concerning 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race create international 
obligations for Member states, he 
asked? It could be maintained that 
questions relating to human _ rights 
did not involve any specific legal obli- 
gations and that the provisions of the 
Charter concerning respect for those 
rights were merely a statement of 
principle. Any action by a Member 
state at variance with those _inter- 
national obligations was therefore an 
international matter and not merely 
a matter of domestic jurisdiction. 
LEGAL OPINION DESIRABLE The represen- 
tative of Canada, Paul Martin, said 
that self-control shown by both sides 
in the debate had vindicated those 
who had desired Assembly discussion 
of the problem. He could not agree 
that representatives who expressed 
concern about the international impli- 
cations and long-term consequences of 
what they regarded as racial discrim- 
ination were trying to override the 
Charter. Too narrow an _ interpreta- 
tion of Artcile 2 (7) might seriously 
impair the Assembly's extremely im- 
portant rights to discuss and make 
recommendations for the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situation which it 
deemed likely to impair friendly rela- 
tions among nations. 

An authoritative legal opinion, he 
continued, was desirable whenever the 


interpretation of an important Arti- 
cle of the Charter was in dispute. 

In the absence of such opinion and 
because of the divergence of views on 
competence, the Committee should 
proceed with the utmost caution, more 
particularly as it was the first time 
that that particular question had been 
brought before it. It was important 
to endeavor to find language which 
would unite rather than divide the 
Committee. 


ENDING DISCRIMINATION Charles A. 
Sprague, of the United States of Amer- 
ica, endorsed a national policy of 
attempting steady progress toward re- 
moval of discriminations which the 
Charter condemned. No lasting solu- 
tion of racial problems could be at- 
tained,’ he observed, short of full par- 
ticipation of all races in the life of a 
nation. The belief in the equality and 
freedom of all men, consecrated in 
the Declaration of Independence, was 
the foundation of American democ- 
racy. 

The South African view precluding 
discussion of the apartheid policy was 
too broad, The legal restriction in the 
Charter should not prevent adequate 
consideration of the vital question of 
human rights in a dynamic world. On 
the other hand, it would be unwise to 
leave the door open to every kind of 
proposal. The Assembly should there- 
fore steer a middle course and con- 
tinue, as it had done in the past, to 
feel its way in dealing with the legal 
aspects of such difficult problems a: 
the racial situation in South Africa. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS The United States 
had no intention, he said, of making 
any accusation against the Union Gov- 
ernment, for it recognized the com- 
plexity of the racial situation and the 
conflicts within as well as among vari- 
ous groups. The present and future 
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well-being of the people of South 
Africa was, however, a matter of con- 
cern, in view of the Government’s 
avowed policy of segregation. Without 
presuming to sit in judgment on South 
Africa’s internal affairs, he questioned 
the practical wisdom of that policy 
at a time when the trend in other 
societies was towards progressively 
wider and more equal participation of 
all groups in the political and eco- 
nomic life of the community. This 
policy of increased restriction was not 
only incompatible with the generally 
accepted interpretation of the obliga- 
tions of the Charter, but its long-term 
repercussions might be adverse to the 
Union Government itself and harmful 
to the development of racial harmony 
elsewhere in the world. 


The United Nations was not a 
super-government and could not inter- 
vene in matters essentially within do- 
mestic jurisdiction. Within its limited 
role, the United Nations had no power 
to impose standards, but only to pro- 
claim them. It could reaffirm the prin- 
ciples of respect of human rights and 
call upon all Member states to orient 
national policy towards embodying 
those principles in law and custom as 
rapidly. as local conditions permitted. 
Such an appeal, in general terms, 
would avoid the vexing issue of com- 
petence and obviate the danger to the 
stability of the organization inherent 
in singling out for direct action spe- 
cial legislation of a Member state. 

The proposal to create a commis- 
sion to consider the matter could add 
little to the already well-known facts 
of the situation. The Assembly pro- 
vided the best forum for discussion of 
their international implications. 


DOMESTIC CONSIDERATIONS ‘There were 
no international treaties giving a third 
party a clear and specific contractual 
interest in South Africa’s policies to- 
wards its indigenous inhabitants, Leslie 
Knox Munro, of New Zealand, told 
the Committee. The segregation meas- 
ures adopted sought to regulate the 
affairs of South African nationals and 
did not touch in any way the affairs 
of inhabitants of other countries. 


Whatever opinions might be held 
concerning South Africa’s racial pol- 
icy, the domestic laws of that country 
regarding its nationals could not be 
viewed as constituting a threat to 
peace in the sense that would legiti- 
mately bring them before the As- 
sembly. 

An action likely to disturb friendly 
relations between nations was not in 
itself a threat to peace nor did the 
existence of international tension in 
itself constitute a threat to peace. The 
mere assertion by certain governments 
that there was international tension or 
that international relations were im- 
paired was not enough to warrant 
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United Nations action. Such action 
depended upon the degree to which 
friendly relations were impaired. 


The question of United Nations 
competence had always arisen when- 
ever complaints of violations of hu- 
man rights were examined and it was 
regrettable the Assembly had not 
asked the Court for an opinion. In 
the absence of such an opinion the 
Assembly should seek to promote an 
improvement in the situation, not pur- 
sue some flamboyant but ineffective 
course of action, No improvement 
was likely to result except from evo- 
lution of public opinion within the 
Union of South Africa. Condemnatory 
speeches or resolutions were not cal- 
culated to call forth such an evolution. 


COMPETENCE RELATIVE The representa- 
tive of China, Chieh Liu, added that 
the question of competence was rela- 
tive; the Assembly might be competent 
to deal with certain aspects of a mat- 
ter but not with others. Some matters 
which were essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of states were at 
the same time within the competence 
of the United Nations. Every state was 
rightly jealous of its sovereignty, but 
if each state insisted on its absolute 
sovereignty, international co-operation 
as envisaged in the Charter would 
meet with insurmountable difficulties. 
Mr. Chieh Liu noted two aspects of 
the situation in the Union of South 
Africa which could give rise to a cer- 
tain degree of hope and satisfaction. On 
the one hand, the attitude of certain 
members of the white population who 
opposed racial discrimination and had 
made a statement to that effect on 
September 29, 1952; on the other, the 
fact that the resistance of the non- 
whites had hitherto been passive. The 
Union Government could take effec- 
tive measures to prevent aggravation 
of the conflict and avoid exploitation 
of the passive resistance movement by 
extremist elements including the com- 
munists. If the Members of the United 
Nations expressed their anxiety at the 
alarming situation now prevailing in 
the Union of South Africa, they would 
be acting in the spirit of the Charter 
which required that the Organization 
should be a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations. While supporting the 
18-power draft resolution, Mr. Chieh 
Liu did observe in conclusion that 
the proposed commission would not be 
able to function effectively without the 
consent of the Union Government. 


SOME CRITICISMS The Scandinavian draft 
resolution brought criticisms from sev- 
eral delegations. Mr. Zorin (U.S.S.R.) 
said that it consisted of general state- 
ments and pious hopes designed to 
cover up South Africa’s violation of 
the Charter and to open the way to 
future violations by any Governments 
which might find such conduct ex- 


pedient. The U.S.S.R. vigorously re- 
jected the statement which implied 
that “increasing” restrictions were ob- 
jectionable but that existing restrictions 
might be countenanced. The Scandi- 
navian proposal might further mislead 
public opinion into believing that by 
adopting it, the United Nations was 
taking concrete measures. 

The Haitian delegation fully under- 
stood the object of the Scandinavian 
draft resolution. Unfortunately it 
would leave the situation unchanged, 
for the Union of South Africa was 
fully aware that its policy of racial 
segregation was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and that its treat- 
ment of the colored peoples could 
never ensure equality for all before 
the law. It was pleading the incom- 
petence of the United Nations precise- 
ly because it could not go into the sub- 
stance of the question. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROPOSAL The delega- 
tion of the Union of South Africa had 
submitted a draft resolution under 
which the Assembly would find that it 
had not competence to consider this 
matter. Speaking in support of this 
view, the representative of Australia, P. 
Shaw, expressed regret on both legal 
and practical grounds that the ques- 
tion of the race conflict in the Union 
of South Africa had been placed on 
the Committee’s agneda. Discussion of 
the question cannot help in achieving 
a solution. 

The point was not whether certain 
laws in South Africa were good or bad, 
but simply whether the United Nations 
was competent to discuss them within 
the framework of the Charter. 


It could be argued, he observed, 
that the situation in South Africa had 
become a matter of world interest, but 
it could not be seriously claimed that 
therefore it ceased to be a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction. Even if the al- 
legation that the Union Government’s 
racial policies were having dangerous 
repercussions throughout the African 
continent were substantiated by the 
facts, which was not the case, the ques- 
tion would not constitute a threat to 
international peace. Other countries 
had been accused of pursuing policies 
of racial or social discrimination. Some 
delegations were indignant at the 
policies pursued by certain govern- 
ments, but indignation, however well- 
founded, was not sufficient to make a 
question a threat to international 
peace. 

It had been claimed that mere dis- 
cussion or even the adoption of a reso- 
lution would not constitute interven- 
tion. Some speeches made sounded 
like an incitement to revolution. And, 
clearly, the purpose of any discussion 
or resolution was to modify a situa- 
tion, which was precisely the meaning 
of the word “intervention.” 
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lt was not in the best interests of the 
United Nations to overload itself with 
problems outside its competence which 
might divert its attention from prob- 
lems requiring urgent solution and 
over which it clearly had jurisdiction. 

He pointed out that there exists 
within the Union of South Africa an 
organized opposition which was com- 
bating the Government’s racial policy. 
Would the members of that opposition 
who recommended passive resistance 
and non-violence be pleased to learn 
of some of the things which had been 
said in the Committee? He wondered 
whether the current discussion might 
not have an effect which all would 
deplore—the stirring up of ill-feeling 
on a wider scale. 

Interference by the United Nations, 
even to the extent of the discussion 
then proceeding, might well do more 
harm than good. The action con- 
templated might in the end destroy 
and not consolidate the institution 
which all Member states were pledged 
to defend. 





UNITED KINGDOM VIEWS The Assembly 
was not competent, Lord Llewellyn, of 
the United Kingdom, said, because no 
one could dispute the proposition that 
the policy of a state in matters affect- 
ing Only its own nationals was prima 
facia within its own domestic jurisdic- 
tion. If a real threat to peace did 
exist, the Security Council could con- 
sider the question and take measures 
under Chapter VII of the Charter as 
provided in Article 2(7). 

One of the objectives of the Charter 
was the promotion of human rights 
but that did not mean that questions 
concerning human rights were no 
longer within the domestic jurisdiction 
of states. A very clear distinction had 
to be made in that connection between 
the consideration of problems as they 
affected Member states generally and 
the discussion of the policy of a par- 
ticular state in a particular matter. 


COMPETENCE DOUBTED The delegations 
alleging that the General Assembly 
was Competent were, it seemed, rely- 
ing upon Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter. Under Article 56 all Mem- 
bers pledged themselves to co-operate 
with the Organization for the achieve- 
ment of the purposes set forth in Art- 
icle 55. It should be noted, however, 
that Article 55 dealt not only with 
human rights, but also with all eco- 
nomic, social and cultural activities. 
If the General Assembly was con- 
sidered in the present instance to be 
competent under Articles 55 and 56, 
it must in strict logic be regarded as 
having jurisdiction to deal with all the 
matters referred to in Article 55. In 
other words, no aspect of the internal 
affairs of a state would be free from 
interference by the Organization. 
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Paragraph 7, inserted in Article 2 
tor the very purpose of preventing in- 
terfence with domestic jurisdiction, 
constituted a safeguard that took pre- 
cedence over Articles 55 and 56, as 
well as over Articles 10 and 14 and 
all other Articles. 

“To intervene” meant to come be- 
tween, interfere, so as to modify a 
situation. Was that not precisely the 
aim of the Governments that had 
asked for the item to be included in 
the agenda? If there was no intention 
of coming to a definite conclusion to 
be embodied in a resolution, there was 
no point in discussing the item. 

The United Kingdom hoped that all 
members would consider that almost 
every state had problems to solve that 
were connected with the purposes set 
out in the Charter. A solution to those 
problems should be sought by the 
democratically elected legislatures of 
each state. A solution would seldom 
be furthered by debate in an interna- 
tional organization. 

Lord Llewellyn expressed apprecia- 
tion of the Scandinavian draft resolu- 
tion, but reiterated his delegation’s be- 
lief that the entire discussion was out- 
side the competence of the United Na- 
tions and that the Organization was 
launching on a dangerous course 
which would result in greater friction, 
and ultimately destroy the Organiza- 
tion. United Kingdom abstention 
should be interpreted to mean non- 
participation in a vote which it con- 
sidered was beyond United Nations 
competence. 


EVOLUTIONARY SETTLEMENT ‘The repre- 
sentative of Peru, Manuel Felix 
Maurtua, felt that the racial problem 
in South Africa would be resolved as 
a result of the normal evolution of 
events and the restoration of the pri- 
mary of moral] values in human rela- 
tions. Neither the Charter’s injunctions 
to safeguard those rights, nor the Dec- 
laration’s proclamation of them could 
be binding on Member states. Until an 
effective legal instrument obliging na- 
tions to implement human rights had 
been adopted and ratified, the Assem- 
bly, in exercise of what might be 
called its moral jurisdiction, could do 
no more than appeal to the goodwill 
of states to promote observance of 
those rights. Obviously, whenever hu- 
man rights were safeguarded in trea- 
ties, the signatories were bound con- 
tractually to ensure respect for them. 
Otherwise, however, as the record of 
the San Francisco negotiations would 
show, the Assembly had the right to 
promote respect for human rights, but 
the establishment of the means where- 
by that respect was to be ensured had 
been left for a later stage in the de- 
velopment of the United Nations. The 
future covenants on human rights 
would constitute such means and 





would set up the necessary enforce- 
ment organs. 


INTERVENTION PROHIBITED Analysis of 
the Charter revealed that the United 
Nations clearly was not authorized to 
intervene, said G. d’Aspremont Lyn- 
den, of Belgium. On the other hand, 
all indigenous populations which had 
not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government and whose development 
had been entrusted to more advanced 
peoples should be the subject of in- 
formation transmitted under Chapter 
XI of the Charter and enjoy the gen- 
eral guarantees laid down in that chap- 
ter. The indigenous people of South 
Africa appeared to come within those 
provisions, and the Belgian delegation 
saw no reason why they should not 
benefit by those guarantees, which 
were enjoyed by the _ neighboring 
related peoples of the Belgian Congo. 
That was a case of discrimination 
which appeared to have escaped the 
attention of the sponsors of the joint 
draft resolution. In any case, the mat- 
ter was one for every state concerned 
to judge finally for itself, because the 
provisions did not confer upon the 
United Nations any right to intervene 
in the legal or administrative system 
applicable to those peoples. 


FACTS QUESTIONED The representative 
of France, Francis Lacoste, considered 
some of the ideas expressed by the rep- 
resentative of Pakistan to be “so false 
and dangerous” as to call for rebuttal. 
The Pakistan representative had made 
a statement on colonialism throughout 
the world. After a rapid but sincere 
and moving tribute to Western cul- 
ture, he had referred in somewhat 
derisive terms to the boasted work of 
civilization performed by a conquering 
race really spurred on by the coarsest 
kind of greed. 

A “completely fantastic description” 
of the existing situation in Africa had 
been given. The situation in general 
and the relations between the in- 
digenous and the European popula- 
tions were the exact opposite. 


The French people passionately be- 
lieved that relations between nations 
and races were bound in the near 
future to develop into a satisfactory 
form of interdependence by a process 
of flexible evolution, not by violent 
revolution. That purpose could only 
be achieved through mutual respect of 
rights and duties — in other words 
within the framework of the Charter 
and the limits which its authors had 
wisely placed on the work of the 
United Nations. 

As proposed by the delegation of 
Liberia, and at the request of the dele- 
gation of Haiti, a memorandum from 
Professor Z. K. Matthews, President 
of the African National Congress, was 
circulated to the Members. 
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CONCLUDING VIEWS In his concluding 
remarks, Mr. Jooste, of the Union of 
South Africa described Article 2 (7) 
as a safeguard against the use of the 
United Nations as a means of prose- 
cuting feuds and rivalries in the spot- 
light of a world organization. Such ab- 
solute insurance against intervention 
was necessary because the widely 
divergent domestic problems of Mem- 
ber states could not be solved by a 
single universal approach. If the Com- 
mittee asserted the competence of the 
Assembly, it would be clear that the 
original meaning of Article 2 (7) of 
the Charter no longer held good. 

How many Member states, he asked, 
had such clean hands that they were 
able to create obligations in respect 
to South Africa when they would not 
admit the same obligaions for them- 
selves. If the Charter contained bind- 
ing obligations in that connection, why 
was the United Nations preparing an 
international covenant on human 
rights? There was as yet no legally 
binding international instrument on 
human rights and the Charter called 
only for their promotion through inter- 
national co-operation. 


USURPING SOVEREIGNTY The United Na- 
tions had no right to usurp the sover- 
eignty of individual Members. South 
Africa did not fail to recognize the 
dynamic nature of the United Na- 
tions, but it persisted in its adherence 
to certain constant principles such as 
the San Francisco interpretation of the 
Charter. That interpretation was the 
fruit of the unanimous will of sover- 
eign states, and any change in it must 
be brought about by the process de- 
vised by that unanimous will. 

If the United Nations were to agree 
that there was a threat to the peace 
because the South African Govern- 
ment’s policies were not to the liking 
of some states and their peoples, then 
any action taken by any government, 
which displeased other governments, 
would henceforth be regarded as a 
threat to international peace. The 
world could then look forward to a 
perpetual threat to the peace, for some 
government somewhere would always 
be adopting a policy offensive to some- 
one. That type of reasoning was a 
most dangerous approach to interna- 
tional affairs. 

It was not true that conditions in 
South Africa were leading to a general 
confiragration on the African Con- 
tinent. If, however, his Government 
were to allow the agitators and their 
foreign masters to go about their sub- 
versive work, the situation might in- 
deed become serious. 

Discussion itself was an encourage- 
ment to agitators and dissidents. His 
Government’s policies had been dis- 
torted and its motives impugned for 
the obvious purpose of discrediting 
and injuring it. 
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Thus Pakistan sought to damage 
South Africa’s good name and to in- 
cite civil disobedience and even open 
rebellion. India acted irresponsibly by 
encouraging civil disobedience in his 
country and attempting to form a 
third political party. 

The Pakistan representative had 
even stated in the most emphatic 
terms, that no opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court would prevent his and 
the other delegations concerned from 
continuing to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. 


FACTS REMAIN Restating India’s posi- 
tion at the conclusion of the debate, 
Rajeshwar Dayal said that the facts 
adduced by the sponsoring delegations 
had not been controverted. 

In reply to the suggestion that the 
caste system in India constituted a 
form of racial] discrimination, he said 
that the Indian Constitution promul- 
gated in January 1950, guaranteed 
against discrimination on grounds of 
caste, religion, sex or color. Repeated 
decisions revealed that in all cases 
affecting fundamental human rights 
the law was on the side of the citizen. 
In South Africa it had become im- 
possible to take progressive action by 
legal means. 

Concerning doubts expressed about 
the establishment of a commission, he 
said an authoritative and informative 
document by such a body would facili- 
tate study from the angle of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. 
Even if the Union Government was 
not prepared to give its co-operation, 
the commission could still collect and 
examine legislation and other evidence 
regarding the problem. Many United 
Nations bodies had succeeded in doing 


useful work even when denied access 
to the countries with which they were 
concerned. Furthermore, he did not 
believe that the Union Government 
would refuse to co-operate, In any 
case, the United Nations would be fail- 
ing in its duty if it did not set up such 
a commission. 

The draft resolution did not pro- 
pose the use of force, but merely 
sought an impartial study of the situa- 
tion in South Africa. 

As to the Scandinavian draft, there 
seemed little object in reiterating dec- 
larations, however praiseworthy, which 
had already been made in the Charter 
and in many previous Assembly rec- 
ommendations. The question before 
the Committee referred to a specific 
policy, that of apartheid adopted by 
the Union of South Africa, and it 
called for a specific solution. 
RESPONSIBILITY Mr. Bokhari, of Pak- 
istan, replied to some of the refer- 
ences to his earlier statement. He 
could not subscribe to the argument 
that no delegation had the right to 
point an accusing finger at the evils or 
the weaknesses of any other state un- 
less its Own state was sure that its 
own house was in order. Member 
states must be free to work towards 
the objectives laid down in the Charter 
in their own way, but nothing in the 
Charter made it admissible for them 
to retrogress. When a Member state 
pursued a policy in direct opposition 
to the Charter, the Organization was 
bound to see what could be done to 
rectify that policy. 

Concerning allegations that Paki- 
stan was inciting civil rebellion, his 
statement had actually been that while 
oppressed peoples had the moral right 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Arrangements for future financing 
of the expanded technical assistance 
program are set 
forth in a draft res- 
olution adopted by the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee on 
November 14, for final approval by a 
plenary meeting of the Assembly. 

It urges governments to contribute 
towards the $25,000,000 goal set by 
the Economic and Social Council for 
financing the program in 1953, and 
requests those who have not yet paid 
the contributions they pledged for pre- 
vious periods to do so at an early date. 

The draft recognizes that to make 
the planning and administration of 
technical assistance more effective, in- 
formation on future pledges should be 
made available at an earlier date than 
hitherto. It therefore asks the Negotiat- 
ing Committee on Extra-Budgetary 
Funds to negotiate with governments 
on pledges for 1954 as soon as is con- 
venient after the Council’s sixteenth 
session, scheduled to begin next sum- 
mer. The Council is asked to report 
to the next regular Assembly session 
on the feasibility of working out esti- 
mates for the program on a basis of 
longer than one year. 


Technical Assistance 


During discussion of the report of 
the Committee on Contributions which 
put before the Fifth (Ad- 


Scale of mle ; 

Assessments ‘Ministrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee the 

proposed scale of assessments for 


1953, the United States representative 
proposed that his country’s contribu- 
tion be limited to one-third of the 
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total budget. The 1953 contribution 
proposed for the United States by the 
Contributions Committee was 35.12 
per cent, a reduction of 1.78 per cent 
from the 1952 contribution. An amend- 
ment to the United States proposal 
adopted by the Committee, directs the 
Committee on Contributions to imple- 
ment the principle that no single Mem- 
ber contribute more than one-third of 
the total budget in 1954. 

A Soviet proposal to reduce the con- 
tributions of the U.S.S.R., Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R. and Po- 
land to the 1950 level was rejected and 
the recommendations of the Contribu- 
tions Committee accepted. Most of the 
changes in the scale of assessments are 
minor—the largest being the reduction 
in the United States assessment, and 
an increase in the U.S.S.R. assessment 
from 9.85 per cent to 12.88 per cent. 

The Fifth Committee met twice dur- 
ing the period November 17 to 28 and 
completed the first reading of the 1953 
budget estimates, including the sec- 
tions relating to Public Information 
which had been referred to the Secre- 
tary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. In addition to approving a re- 
port by the Secretary-General on the 
Permanent Headquarters, the supple- 
mentary estimates for 1952, and 
an amount of $300,000 to cover the 
cost of supplying Korean service 
medals during 1953, the Committee 
approved an exchange of property be- 
tween the United Nations and the gov- 
ernment of the Canton of Geneva, and 
recommended that rapporteurs of 
United Nations organs should not be 
paid any remuneration, 





to rebel, there was a way in which 
such rebellions could be constructively 
directed to avoid bloodshed, namely 
to bring the matter before the United 
Nations. 

The very act of discussing the item 
had fulfilled one of the objectives of 
the eighteen sponsors, he said. All con- 
troversial issues should be discussed 
as some ills were often corrected mere- 
ly by being ventilated. Forty-four rep- 
resentatives had spoken on the South 
African issue. That was the democratic 
way which the United Nations had 
adopted. 


VOTING On November 20, the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee voted on the draft 
resolutions and on the amendments to 
them. The draft resolution of the 
Union of South Africa by which the 
Assembly would find it lacked com- 
petence to consider the matter was re- 
jected by a roll-call vote of 45 against, 
6 in favor (Australia, Belgium, 
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France, Luxembourg, Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom) and 8 
abstentions. The revised 18-power 
draft resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission by the 
President of the Assembly to study the 
racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa was voted on by paragraphs. 
The amendment of the U.S.S.R. was 
adopted, that of Israel rejected. The 
draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 35 votes to 
2 (Peru, Union of South Africa) with 
22 abstentions. The Scandinavian draft 
resolution calling on members to bring 
their policies into conformity with 
their obligations under the Charter to 
promote the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms was 
adopted by 20 votes to 7 (Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Po- 
land, Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of 
South Africa, and U.S.S.R.) with 32 
abstentions. The Committee then trans- 
mitted the two draft resolutions to the 
plenary body of the Assembly. 





The Sixth (Legal) Committee de- 
cided on November 17 to recommend 
that the Assembly post- 
pone to its next session 
consideration of an in- 
ternational criminal court, urge gov- 
ernments which have not done so to 
comment on establishment of such a 
court and request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to publish the comments and 
place the question on the agenda for 
the next Assembly session. 

The Committee had considered the 
report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Criminal Jurisdiction — 17 ex- 
perts — which had prepared a draft 
statute for an international criminal 
court to judge individuals for crimes 


International 
Criminal Court 


against international law, such as 
genocide. 
States harboring Greek children 


were condemned for failing to co- 

: operate in efforts to en- 
ie able these children to 
return to their homes, in a resolution 
adopted by the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee on November 24. This did not 
apply to Yugoslavia, which as of Octo- 
ber 30 had repatriated 538 Greek chil- 
dren. The Committee thanked the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross, the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, the Assembly’s Standing Com- 
mitiee on the Repatriation of Greek 
Children, and the Secretary-General 
for their efforts. 


The General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
UNESCO'S Director. 2d Cultural Organ- 
dunestitneiiann ization, in session in 

Paris, on November 
26, accepted the resignation of Jaime 
Torres Bodet as UNESCO Director- 
General. 

Mr. Torres Bodet resigned in pro- 
test oVer a ten percent cut in the 
UNESCO budget for 1953-54 voted by 
the General Conference on November 
21. The. Director-General and the 
Executive Board had proposed a 
budget of $20,439,000 for the two- 
year period and Mr. Torres Bodet 
described the ceiling of $18,000,000 
decided upon by the General Confer- 
ence as a “regression” to which he 
could not be a party. 

Delegates unanimously passed a 
vote of thanks to the Director-General 
for his four years of creative leader- 
ship and his tireless devotion to the 
development of education, science and 
culture among all Member states. 

In a resolution approved by the 
Conference, they expressed their pro- 
found regret at Mr. Torres Bodet’s “ir- 
revocable decision.” Thanks to his 
great leadership, they declared, the or- 
ganization had developed in a few 
years as “a bastion to peace and a 
modern symbol of international co- 
operation for the advance of all races 
toward a future of agreement and 
happiness.” 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
SPEEDING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HE whole range of economic de- 

velopment of under-developed 
countries was exhaustively discussed in 
the Second Committee of the General 
Assembly. The discussion which lasted 
from October 23 to November 12 
elicited the present attitudes of Mem- 
ber countries on projects like a special 
fund for long-term, low-interest loans 
and an international finance corpora- 
tion to help finance productive private 
enterprise. Methods of stimulating flow 
of private captal to under-developed 
countries and of ensuring steady and 
equtable prices for raw materails also 
figured largely in the debate. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE Capital-importing 
countries, said Fazal Elahi, of Pakis- 
tan, are so often told to create a better 
investment climate for foreign private 
capital that they have begun to wonder 
whether a specially privileged position 
is not being requested for such capital. 
Pakistan has made it clear that it will 
welcome foreign capital which seeks 
investment outlets for purely industrial 
and economic reasons and which 
claims no special privileges. The Euro- 
pean countries, however, being short 
of capital, are unable to export much 
of it. The two North American coun- 
tries which can make large-scale over- 
seas investments unfortunately have 
not yet recognized that Pakistan has 
created a favorable climate for invest- 
ment, 

A survey of investment conditions 
in countries like Pakistan would show 
no grounds for a demand for the crea- 
tion of a favorable investment climate. 
A new series of studies by the Inter- 
national Bank might help to dispel the 
fears of capital exporting countries. So 
would early creation of the proposed 
international finance corporation affili- 
ated with the Bank, (for making equity 
investments or loans without govern- 
ment guarantee). An arrangement to 
use the International Monetary Fund, 
if required, in remitting foreign earn- 
ings and repatriating foreign capital 
may also help. And industrialists and 
financiers from capital-exporting coun- 
tries could be invited to examine 
conditions for themselves. 

Loans from the International Bank 
have steadily increased. But they are 
still inadequate, and the Bank’s inter- 
est rates are excessively high. This 
makes it all the more necessary that 
supplemental agencies such as the in- 
ternational finance corporation and 
the proposed special fund be estab- 
lished. 


ACTION ESSENTIAL Discussions in the 
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United Nations, believed Vincente 
Madrigal, of the Philippines, are mere- 
ly academic to the farmer in Iran or 
the peasant in India. If the peoples 
of the under-developed countries are 
to be enlisted in the camp of freedom, 
they must feel that practical action is 
being taken to accelerate development. 
He hoped that the Council and the 
Assembly would act promptly on the 
recommendations for a special fund 
to be submitted to the Council next 
year. In supporting schemes for ade- 
quate financial assistance, the under- 
developed regions ask not for charity 
but for an understanding of the dang- 
ers in a world half well-fed and half 
hungry, half secure and half in fer- 
ment. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE CAPITAL Turning to 
the role of private capital, he thought 
that the encouraging tendency for 
private investment to shift from ex- 
tractive industries to manufacturing, 
would have a real impact on economic 
development, because of the need to 
channel such investment into sectors 
of the economy most likely to promote 
economic development. But, favorable 
though the prospect of private invest- 
ment from the United States and 
Europe are, it should be realized that 
if foreign private capital fails to keep 
pace with the development efforts of 
the under-developed countries, the de- 
veloped countries will either have to 
make loans or grants to them. 

In Asia and the Far East, there is 
now a tendency to liberalize laws and 
regulations governing foreign invest- 
ments, which should help to attract 
capital. 


STEADY FLOW NEEDED Ensuring speedier 
progress requires not only new foreign 
capital, but also re-investment. Tax in- 
centives can play a useful part, both 
in attracting private capital to under- 
developed countries and in encourag- 
ing it to stay there. So can the establish- 
ment of an international finance cor- 
poration and guarantees between cap- 
ital-exporting and _ capital-importing 
countries against the risks of incon- 
vertibility and expropriation. 

The Indian representative, Nawab 
Ali Yawar Jung, agreed with Jose A. 
Encinas, of Peru, that all possible 
sources of capital should be tapped 
but thought that international bodies 
provided the most suitable sources of 
financial aid for they would obviate 
possible dangers involved in expro- 
priation and monopolistic practices. 
India not only supports the drawing 
up of plans for the special fund but 


also undertakes, tentatively, to sub- 
scribe to the international finance cor- 
poration, which should establish close 
contact with existing agencies with 
similar purposes in various countries. 
TEMPORARY BODY Recalling that the 
International Bank was studying the 
possibilities of such a corporation, 
Tharat Komar, of Thailand, suggested 
a temporary body might be set up on 
a small scale, which could be expand- 
ed later. It should be empowered to 
grant loans, and _ capital-exporting 
countries which cannot now contribute 
funds to it might allow it to borrow 
on their domestic markets. 

Egypt’s representative, Ahmed 
Galel Eldine Abdel-Razek, thought the 
corporation could begin with a limited 
membership. This could increase later, 
as the balance of payments situation 
of other countries improved, The cor- 
poration, however, should be used 
only to supplement, not to supplant, 
private capital. It should not restrict 
its field of investment unduly for the 
sake of profit. Empowered to finance 
private projects, it should adapt its 
policy to each individual case. Estab- 
lishing the corporation was one step 
to overcome obstacles impeding the 
flow of private investment, which, he 
believed, was the best way of encour- 
aging economic development. 

This view was supported by Ali 
Gholi Ardalan, of Iran. Existing inter- 
national agencies, such as the Interna- 
tional Bank, he said, lack the re- 
sources to meet the great needs of 
under-developed countries. He felt that 
the Bank, two-thirds of whose loans 
have gone to industrialized countries, 
should have a better understanding of 
its role in aiding under-developed eco- 
nomies, to which it should grant loans 
over a five-year period at an average 
annual rate of $1,000,000,000. 

He also regretted that the Bank’s 
loans were sometimes conditional on 
non-economic considerations. Thus it 
had refused loans to Iran — supposed 
to amount to between $19,000,000 
and $21,000,000—on the grounds that 
it must wait until Iran’s situation was 
clarified. But the real basis for that 
decision was the nationalization of the 
oil industry. 

Fears that under-developed coun- 
tries might impose restrictions on for- 
eign private investment were ground- 
less. Industrialized countries would re- 
ceive all the safeguards they desire if 
they sought neither a privileged posi- 
tion nor the possession and exploita- 
tion of certain resources (thus exer- 
cising a decisive influence on the eco- 
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nouuc and political life of the country 
concerned), and if they invested their 
capital in a co-operative spirit. 

Dr. Ardalan also referred to refer- 
ences in the debate that the question 
of investments would in future be 
more political than economic in char- 
acter, and that expropriation of for- 
eign interests in Iran and in some 
Latin American countries had created 
apprehensions in foreign investors 
which it would be difficult to dispel. 
In Iran, he said, the problem has 
assumed a political character only 
because of continual intervention by 
a government seeking to protect the 
interests of a foreign company, the 
property of which had been national- 
ized by the Iranian Government. (De- 
tails of further discussion on questions 
arising out of Iran’s nationalization of 
the oil industry will be reported in a 
later issue of the BULLETIN). 

Establishment of an_ international 
finance corporation, thought Dr. Ar- 
dalan, would make it possible to 
create a favorable climate for foreign 
capital. Investors would obtain all the 
guarantees they require from that 
agency and the under-developed coun- 
tries would no longer fear control of 
their economic activities by foreign 
capital. 

United Nations resolutions to en- 
courage the flow of private capital, 
said Omar Haliq, of Saudi Arabia, 
overlooked the fact that it is the eco- 
nomically advanced countries like 
Canada which attract private capital. 
A study should therefore be made of 
the factors responsible for the shyness 
of foreign capital for investment in 
under-developed countries. 

Saudi Arabia joined with Egypt, 
Iraq and Lebanon in submitting a pro- 
posal for such a study. The proposal 
called, too, for: an examination by the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
steps which the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies and Member gov- 
ernments might take to stimulate the 
flow of private capital. It would also 
have the International Bank expedite 
its studies on the proposed interna- 
tional finance corporation so that the 
Council might receive the Bank’s final 
report on the matter at one of its 
sessions next year. 

For aid in financing basic non-self- 
liquidating projects, Mr. Haliq, like 
the Egyptian and Iranian representa- 
tives, favored establishment of the 
proposed special fund. This institution, 
he stressed, should be conceived as 
a venture profitable to both devel- 
oped and under-developed countries. 
To prevent the fund being hampered 
by bureaucratic routines, a general 
code for international investments 
should be drawn up. Without such a 
code, international organizations have 
to be guided by general rule, which so 
far have brought indifferent results. 
Such a code would also free the de- 
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cisions of international organizations 
on economic development matters 
from political pressures. 


BASIS FOR BOLDER PROGRAM The under- 
developed countries, said Hernan San- 
ta Cruz, of Chile, are today worse off 
than ten or twenty years ago. Far more 
extensive action than that envisaged 
by the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program is therefore necessary. 
Economic development programs can- 
not be carried out effectively, however, 
without a change in present produc- 
tion methods, and ways of distributing 
and fixing the prices of raw materials, 
the main resources of under-developed 
countries. Nor can a bolder United 
Nations economic development pro- 
gram be launched until the industrial- 
ized countries are fully aware of the 
international community’s responsibili- 
ties. There are signs, however, that this 
is gradually coming about for more 
countries are approving the idea of a 
special fund. 

Chile therefore proposed that the 
Economic and Social Council submit 
its detailed plans for such a fund to 
the next regular Assembly session, 
bearing in mind the need for special 
attention to the international financing 
of economic and social development 


Inter-Regional Co-operation 


One aspect of the Second Commit- 
tee’s general debate on economic de- 
velopment concerned inter-regional 
co-operation on measures to advance 
under-developed economies. This was 
particularly stressed by Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, who called for a bold- 
er United Nations program in which 
regional economic commissions should 
have a greater role than in present 
programs. 

He pointed out, however, that sev- 
eral under-developed countries are dis- 
turbed by the implications of a recent 
European Assembly decision aimed at 
increasing the raw materials output of 
Western Europe’s colonial territories 
to reduce dollar area imports. To this 
end, the European Assembly envis- 
aged the pooling of Western Europe’s 
resources, the economic development 
of its overseas territories, and the in- 
stitution of a preferential customs sys- 
tem between the British Common- 
wealth and the countries of Western 
Europe and their colonies. 


But Europe cannot carry out the 
vast program it envisages, said Mr. 
Santa Cruz, without taking account 
of its relations with other regions and 
the effect of that program upon other 
programs. This scheme is not enough 
to strengthen inter-regional economic 
relations. And it would be disastrous 





“through international co-operation 
within the framework of the United 
Nations.” 


INTER-REGIONAL CO-ORDINATION An ef- 
fective economic development program 
must be prepared and executed in the 
interests of all countries rather than 
of a particular country. Inter-regional 
co-ordination of development measures 
is therefore essential, said Mr. Santa 
Cruz. The regional] economic commis- 
sions shou!d have a greater share in 
a bolder United Nations program than 
they have in present programs. (For 
further comment by Mr. Santa Cruz 
on this question, see box below). 


CHANGE IN VIEWPOINT Brazil, announc- 
ed Octavio Dias Carneiro, has changed 
its previous stand to one of support 
for the proposed special fund, for it 
is unrealistic to rely on private capital. 
either foreign or domestic, to finance 
public utilities. The international fi- 
nance corporation proposed to help 
finance private enterprise should be set 
up only to supplement the special fund. 
In its further study on the problems ot 
creating the corporation, the Interna- 
tional Bank should also give its views 
on: the problems of transferring prof- 
its which arise from the inconvertibil- 


on Development Measures 


to create economically isolated blocs 
of countries throughout the world, as 
is evident from the very dangerous 
consequences of the isolation of the 
U.S.S.R. and the other communist 
countries. The European program 
should be carried out under United 
Nations auspices. 


Chile ‘therefore was submitting a 
proposal to further the work of the 
regional economic commissions in co- 
ordinating economic development. It 
also commended the collaboration be- 
tween the three regional commissions 
in promoting trade between their re- 
gions, and the trade promotion and 
economic development efforts of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America and for Asia and the Far 
East within their respective regions. 


Among those who commented on 
the proposal was G. J. N. Ruygers, of 
the Netherlands. While in principle he 
favored more inter-regional co-opera- 
tion, he had some doubts about the 
feasibility of over-all arrangements to 
this end. But he thought it least pos- 
sible to promote international co-op- 
eration at the regicnal level, as West- 
ern Europe’s experience had shown. 
And he hoped that co-operation with- 
in a region would not mean disrupting 
normal economic relations with other 
regions. 
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ity of currencies; the growing disparity 
between the prices of raw materials 
and manufactured goods; the price 
policy of capital-exporting countries on 
raw materials; the extent to which the 
legislative measures regulating the im- 
port and the distribution of foreign 
capital might influence the corpora- 
tion’s investment policy; the amount of 
capital likely to be available for in- 
vestment under the corporation 
scheme; the best methods of mobiliz- 
ing the relatively small domestic sav- 
ings of under-developed countries; re- 
lationship between the corporation and 
national development institutions; and 
co-ordination of the corporation’s ac- 
tivities with technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

A comparison should be made also 
between incentives offered by the cor- 
poration to increase foreign private in- 
vestment in under-developed countries 
with other means such as tax incen- 
tives and government guarantees 
against inconvertibility. 

The Brazilian delegation also pro- 
posed that the records of discussion on 
the corporation at the current Assem- 
bly session be placed at the disposal of 
the International Bank. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION Since the future 
of the under-developed countries, said 
Ernest Chauvet, of Haiti, depends on 
the extent to which their nationals are 
prepared to participate in their econ- 
omic life, the corporation should en- 
courage nationals or local governments 
to invest in enterprises which it helps 
to finance. This aid should be based on 
a system of medium-term and long- 
term credits guaranteed by the Inter- 
national Bank, the proposed Finance 
Corporation, and institutions like the 
United States Export-Import Bank, the 
French Assurance-Credit, and the 
United Kingdom Overseas Trade facili- 
ties, and by the government of the 
country concerned. 

Domestic financing agencies which 
have received loans from the Interna- 
tional Bank could be authorized to 
grant loans and guarantees. Securities 
could be pledged against the property 
of the borrowers or against a -govern- 
ment guarantee. If, however, the In- 
ternational Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment do not permit this, then another 
international agency should be set up. 


Once a project has been approved, 
nationals of the country concerned 
would establish a company to carry it 
out, either by themselves, or in 
partnership with foreigners. 

A percentage of the income would 
be used to pay off the interest and the 
loan. If the project failed, the agency 
assuming financial responsibility could 
sell the enterprise or operate it for its 
own benefit. It would also be responsi- 
ble for paying off the loan and interest. 
In the last resort, however, the govern- 
ment concerned will be responsible for 
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interest and amortization on the un- 
paid part of the debt. If the enterprise 
proved profitable and amortization of 
the debt was ensured, the guarantees 
would not come into effect. 


Mario Ramon Bateta, of Mexico, 
believed economic development should 
be based primarily on the rational and 
efficient use of national resources. For- 
eign financial aid should be sought 
only to supplement domestic finances 
and should not be permitted to restrict 
a nation’s sovereignty. But Mexico did 
not underestimate the role of foreign 
capital, as shown by the freedom en- 
joyed by foreign-financed undertak- 
ings which respect Mexico’s measures 
to safeguard its currency and balance 
of payments. Nor was it opposed to 
the establishment of the proposed in- 
ternational finance corporation. It did 
not, however, regard foreign private 
capital as the best means of financing 
the development of under-developed 
economies. 


In return for guarantees to protect 
foreign private investments, believed 
Gonzalo J. Facio, of Costa Rica, un- 
der-developed countries should be 
given guarantees to protect them 
against some of the harmful effects 
suffered in the past from private. cap- 
ital. He did not, however, consider 
foreign private investment appropriate 
for financing public services. 

In the opinion of Cuba’s Dr. Joa- 


quin Meyer, under-developed coun- 
tries would not hesitate to offer pri- 


-vate capital—the most practical and 


least costly form of external financial 
aid—the necessary guarantees and 
equal treatment with domestic capital. 
But foreign investors should be con- 
tent with reasonable profits and must 
invest only in partnership with do- 
mestic capital, and under the control 
either of domestic capital or of the 
citizens of the country in which the 
investments were made. Double taxa- 
tion, however, is the main obstacle to 
an increase in the flow of private cap- 
ital to under-developed countries. For 
non-self-liquidating projects the aid of 
the proposed special fund is required. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE The Cuban 
representative also proposed that the 
Economic and Social Council report 
to the next Assembly session on its 
studies on the special fund, the inter- 
national finance corporation and on 
questions affecting the international 
flow of capital. This to enable the 
Assembly to decide whether to con- 
vene a conference at which govern- 
ments of developed and under-de- 
veloped countries might decide how 
to give effect to the measures to be 
proposed on the completion of these 
studies. 

In principle, Alfonso Tous, of 


Ecuador, supported the establishment 
of both the international finance cor- 


poration and the special fund, but 
thought creation of the corporation 
should be given priority. 


In countries like Uruguay which 
have relied mainly on self-financing 
systems, stated Angel Mario Cusano, 
the main obstacle to full development 
is under-population. The Assembly, 
Uruguay therefore proposed, should 
recommend the conclusion of bilat- 
eral agreements to encourage migra- 
tion, and ask the International Bank 
for financial co-operation. Action on 
these lines will help settle both the 
surplus population problems of coun- 
tries like Italy and the under-popula- 
tion problem which condemns other 
countries with much cultivable land 
and great natural resources to a low 
standard of living. 


The latter problem is even more 
serious for under-developed countries 
which lack the foundations of eco- 
nomic development. They need much 
greater financial and technical assis- 
tance. A special fund will be of great 
benefit to them. In countries like 
Uruguay, which have advanced eco- 
nomically, the rate of development 
can be accelerated by an international 
institution to help mobilize private 
capital from the great industrialized 
countries for investment in develop- 
ment enterprises, in agreement with 
the International Bank. 


RESPECT FOR INDEPENDENCE RIGHTS § [nter- 
national development efforts should 
respect the political and economic in- 
dependence of the countries receiving 
assistance. Otherwise, development 
may commit the countries to eco- 
nomic serfdom and threaten the 
democratic basis of their regimes. 
The Assembly, Uruguay proposed, 
should also recommend that Member 
states recognize the right of a country 
to nationalize and exploit its wealth 
freely. 

Bolivia’s view was expressed in an 
amendment to the Uruguayan pro- 
posal. By this, the Assembly would 
recommend that Member states, in 
deference to a country’s right to na- 
tionalize and exploit its natural wealth, 
should avoid using their governmental 
and administrative agencies as instru- 
ments of coercion or political or eco- 
nomic intervention. 


INTERNATIONAL AID BEST Under-devel- 
oped countries must make every effort 
to expedite their own development, 
said Leo Mates, of Yugoslavia, but it 
is futile to hope that they can achieve 
adequate results without foreign as- 
sistance, It is also futile to rely on 
the traditional movement of foreign 
capital, unless there is a change in 
international investment policy. But 
international financial and _ technical 
assistance, under United Nations aus- 
pices, together with domestic efforts, 
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can produce far-reaching results. Any 
international financial institution estab- 
lished for the purpose must refrain 
from imposing its policies on recipient 
countries. It must realize the need for 
proper balance in the economics of the 
under-developed countries, and for 
giving them access, on a basis of 
equality, to international markets. 
The experience of international 
agencies such as the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration would help in deciding 
on the method of combining interna- 
tional and national financial action. 


ASSURANCE BY U. S. Assuring Members 
that the United States would continue 
to help in the economic and social 
advancement of the less developed 
countries, both by bilateral action and 
through the United Nations and its 
related agencies, Isador Lubin stressed 
that financing, though important, was 
not always the crux of the problem. 
Thus, in the field of water use and re- 
clamation, the. limiting factor was the 
availability of trained technicians. But 
there are important financing prob- 
lems, and the United Nations must 
play a large part in any scheme to 
meet them. 

Considerable financial aid, he said, 
has already been given. In 1951, ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 was made 
available to the less developed coun- 
tries by private investors, the Interna- 
tional Bank and governmental insti- 
tutions. Over the past seven years the 
United States has provided almost $6,- 
000,000,000 in direct loans or grants, 
(excluding $635,000,000 to the Inter- 
national Bank and contributions to the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies.) Within the last sixteen 
months the United States Export-Im- 
port Bank has approved loans for 
over $200,000,000 to less developed 
countries, bringing the total of such 
loans to over $2,500,000,000. Between 
July 1951 and October 1952, the In- 
ternational Bank lent over $250,000,- 
000 to under-developed countries, the 
total of such loans amounting to more 
than $600,000,000. 


The United States Congress has au- 
thorized $460,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year to continue its bilateral 
program of grant assistance to agricul- 
ture and industry. European govern- 
ments have in the past five years in- 
vested about $2,000,000,000 in their 
dependent territories. And the less 
developed countries themselves have 
invested very large amounts from 
their own domestic resources; these, it 
might be assumed, total even more 
than investments from outside. 


As a result of the financial and 
technical assistance provided and the 
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efforts of under-developed countries 
themselves, hydro-electric, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, communications and 
other important development projects 
have been undertaken in many under- 
developed countries. Such projects, 
launched at a time when the free 
nations have had to devote a large 
part of their resources to defence, are 
becoming more and more the concern 
of governments and inter-governmen- 
tal financial institutions. 


PRIVATE INITIATIVE But governmental 
projects, continued Mr. Lubin, are 
only part of the developments needed 
in societies averse to complete govern- 
ment control, Only insofar as projects 
of this type encourage private initia- 
tive will the necessary volume of 
consumer goods and services be creat- 
ed to ensure a rise in living standards. 
It is for each country to decide how to 
do so. Foreign private enterprise will 
play its part wherever countries are 
willing to encourage it. 

Although the flow of private invest- 
ment has been small in relation to 
need, direct investment from the Unit- 
ed States reached a record total in 
1951, and in the 18 months ending 
June 30, 1952, it amounted to nearly 
$1,000,000,000. The recent trend, 
moreover, has been for more diver- 
sified distribution of such investments. 
If the practices of American businesses 
have been such as to arouse suspicion 
abroad, neither the United States 
Government, nor people support them. 
There are many instances, however, 
of American firms promoting the 
growth and vitality of under-developed 
economies, by modernizing industry, 
creating new industries or introducing 
new production facilities. 


STIMULUS TO DEVELOPMENT Foreign pri- 
vate enterprise, further, can often 
stimulate economic development by 
mobilizing indigenous capital, local 
investors now being willing to partici- 
pate in productive domestic industries 
in partnership with successful foreign 
companies. Often it also encourages 
creation of new local industries to 
supply goods or services required by 
the foreign enterprise. 

But it is not only American invest- 
ments which can benefit less devel- 
oped countries, added Mr. Lubin. 
Western Europe, formerly the main 
source of development capital, must 
play that role again. Nor is it to be 
assumed that foreign private invest- 
ment alone can meet the needs of the 
under-developed countries. It is no 
substitute for governmental invest- 
ment, or for the mobilization of local 
capital which is vital. 

The United States appreciates that 
the under-developed countries still re- 
quire external assistance for their eco- 
nomic development. The American 
people have pledged their support in 





the war against want and misery and 
the United States will continue its 
policy to this end. 


NO STANDARD RULE No one who takes 
the difficulties into account, said 
Canada’s K. W. Taylor, can fail to 
appreciate what has already been ac- 
complished. There is no standard rule 
for increasing international invest- 
ments. The best results could be 
achieved by some middle course be- 
tween investments made without any 
preconceived plan, and those made in 
accordance with too strict a plan based 
on the bureaucratic approach, Invest- 
ments could come from the under- 
developed countries themselves, from 
capital imports carried out through 
governments and governmental or- 
ganizations, or else from capital im- 
ports made through private initiative, 
which would be encouraged by a pro- 
gressive fiscal and economic policy. 


DOMESTIC CAPITAL Government financ- 
ing could never hope to meet the 
need, observed T. Clifton Webb, of 
New Zealand, but the proposed inter- 
national finance corporation is not the 
only measure required to step up the 
flow of private capital. Domestic capi- 
tal formation must remain more im- 
portant than external aid. He caution- 
ed against assuming that industrializa- 
tion is synonymous with economic 
development, as shown by New Zea- 
land -- a pastoral country whose 
prosperity depends essentially on its 
soil and its livestock. The United Na- 
tions programs should therefore aid 
each country to develop the resources 
best suited for its development. The 
importance of agriculture should not 
be underestimated, and there is no 
reason ‘why a farming community 
should not enjoy high standards of 
living. 


BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT Only by co- 
operating for the common_ good, 
thought Sir Clifford Norton, of the 
United Kingdom, can the more ad- 
vanced and the less developed coun- 
tries achieve effective international ac- 
tion. Investing capital abroad must 
therefore be regarded neither as a 
means of extracting profits nor as an 
act of charity. Countries which have 
helped to finance development have 
found that their efforts, although of- 
fering no prospect of immediate or 
direct return, do contribute to the 
renaissance of a world in which the 
various countries can live at peace 
and in mutually profitable trading re- 
lations. 


The best use, too, should be made 
of all available resources for aiding 
under-developed countries, for, though 
substantial, they are not inexhaustible. 
It should also be realized that most of 
the governments which provide these 
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resources must account to their own 
people for the use made of them. 

Economic development must be 
based on intensive efforts to raise 
educational standards, secure good ad- 
ministration and spread knowledge of 
modern methods. Sir Clifford pointed 
out that the United Kingdom, al- 
though itself the recipient of generous 
financial assistance, had in recent years 
contributed some $4,000,000,000_ in 
gifts and loans to other countries. 
Since 1945, about £900,000,000 of 
private capital had been invested in 
the rest of the sterling area. Gross in- 
vestment in United Kingdom depend- 
ent territories increased 50 per cent 
in value between 1949 and 1951. 

The United Kingdom also looked 
forward with keen interest to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s report on 
the special fund and that of the Inter- 
national Bank on the international 
finance corporation. 


EDUCATING WORLD OPINION United Na- 
tions debates, thought Philippe de 
Seynes, of France, have played a 
valuable role in educating world pub- 
lic opinion on the need for develop- 
ing under-developed economies. The 
reasons for pessimism about the pros- 
pects of development have perhaps 
been over-stated, though the tragic 
situation of many countries, particu- 
larly in Asia and the Far East, seems 
to warrant pessimism. Improvements 
there depend on large-scale projects 
for which substantial assistance is 
necessary. 

The situation elsewhere, however, 
can be met with speedier and less 
costly methods, War-time isolation and 
bitter memories of the depression have 
led some countries to industrialization 
which in turn has led to substantial 
declines in agricultural production. It 
is encouraging, however, that the bal- 
ance now is being redressed and that 
governments and international agen- 
cies are doing more to develop agri- 
culture. 

Agricultural productivity is _ still 
low, for domestic capital formation is 
a difficult problem in the predomi- 
nantly agricultural economies. These 
countries do, however, have some still 
untapped sources of capital formation. 

One of the main ways of financing 
development is obviously through the 
export trade. Prospects for this seem 
encouraging, for it appears that the 
terms of trade are likely to move in 
favor of countries producing raw ma- 
terials. Private capital from abroad 
can also be expected to play an in- 
creasing role. 

Sometimes the interests of foreign 
investors do clash with national as- 
pirations, for private capital prefers 
investment in the extractive industries; 
indeed it would be unfortunate if it 
ceased to take an interest in these in- 
dustries. However, the countries con- 
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cerned are rightly anxious to retain 
control of their basic resources and to 
use the profits from these for other 
economic development needs. 

The objections of France to an in- 
ternational finance corporation and a 
special fund are based on historical 
factors unlikely to disappear in the 
near future. They are not based on 
objections to the principles involved, 
for these have already been applied 
by France in financing the develop- 
ment of its overseas territories. 


NEED FOR MORE AID Sweden, recalled 
Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom, has not in the 
past favored a special fund. But since 
the Economic and Social Council has 
decided on the formulation of con- 
crete proposals for this fund, it does 
not wish to enter into disputes about 
the form of aid. It wishes to empha- 
size the subject matter of the question, 
namely, that the more favored coun- 
tries, like Sweden, should increase their 
financial and technical aid to the under- 
developed countries. It is essential to 
remove from the relations between the 
highly industrialized countries and the 
under-developed countries anything 
which might give rise to a sort of 
class struggle on the international 
plane which could endanger interna- 
tional peace and unity. Sweden ac- 
cordingly has not hesitated to quad- 
ruple its contribution to the technical 
assistance program. 

To justify more financial aid from 
industrialized countries, capital-im- 
porting countries should try to create 
an atmosphere of confidence to en- 
courage private capital investment. 
Protection against the risk of expro- 
priation is necessary. So is a solution 
to the double taxation problem. Gov- 
ernments of under-developed coun- 
tries should also try—by means of 
progressive taxation schemes, for in- 
stance—to eliminate glaring inequali- 
ties in income distribution which do 
not inspire confidence among the in- 
dustrialized countries. Action on these 
lines will also prove that technical as- 
sistance has improved the lot of the 
neediest among the population. But if 
the under-developed countries failed 
to create an atmosphere of confidence, 
it would be difficult to derive all the 
expected benefits from the special 
fund. 

While plans for this fund are still 
being studied, action can be taken to 
liberalize the rules for granting finan- 
cial and technical aid, so as to increase 
the supply of equipment for pilot 
plants and demonstration projects. In 
that way, financial assistance can be 
co-ordinated with technical assistance, 
and the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program organized on the 
same basis as the United States Point 
Four Program. 

G. J. N. Ruygers, of the Nether- 
lands, cautioned against a tendency to 


isolate economic development from 
other economic problems, sucn as 
Europe’s dollar shortage, which hin- 
dered the help which Europe could 
give to under-developed countries. 
One solution to this problem would be 
for the United States to lower some of 
its tariffs. Another would be a sizeable 
increase in United States investments 
in Europe. It might be useful for the 
Committee to concern itself more with 
the study of the inter-dependence of 
economic problems. 

Mr. Ruygers also stressed that eco- 
nomic development is impossible with- 
out a suitable social climate. This in 
turn depends not only on economic 
factors but on all those other factors, 
material and moral, which influence 
human existence. The more devel- 
oped countries should not forget what 
they have learned in this sphere when 
approaching the problem. The target 
is not merely road-building or the 
production of electricity but the im- 
provement of living conditions, 

The under-developed countries, he 
added, are entitled to expect effective 
economic assistance from the United 
Nations and not economic theory. 

If the industrialized countries could 
be freed from the burden of defence, 
said Henri Fayat, of Belgium, they 
could make more technical skill, 
equipment and funds available for the 
progress of the under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Public opinion in both the advanced 
and in the under-developed countries 
should be made to realize the depend- 
ence of peace upon economic develop- 
ment and the interdependence of tech- 
nical assistance, productivity, land re- 
form and financing. 

Some important aspects of eco- 
nomic advancement, of course, de- 
pended primarily on domestic efforts, 
especially public administration, pub- 
lic finance and taxation, education, 
and social legislation, which are so 
closely related to a country’s political 
status that direct interference from 
outside could hardly be suggested. But 
it was doubtful whether, without re- 
forms in these spheres, it was possible 
to overcome handicaps due to a one- 
sided economic structure. 

Obtaining public investment, which 
may be necessary where private cap- 
ital is either unavailable or inadvis- 
able, depends on the willingness of 
individual taxpayers in the more de- 
veloped countries to accept addi- 
tional tax burdens. Steps must there- 
fore be taken to ensure that the finan- 
cial sacrifices involved will assist the 
under-developed countries effectively 
and promote their social progress. 

(For the views of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. on 
financing and other aspects of eco- 
nomic development, see page 551). 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION ON FINANCING 


After the close of the general de- 
bate, four of the proposals on the fi- 
nancing problem, together with 
amendments, were merged into a 
consolidated text by a working group 
appointed for the purpose. The pro- 
posals were those submitted by Bra- 
zil, Chile, Cuba and jointly by Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia, On 
November 20, the Second Committee 
approved the consolidated text, as 
amended by Guatemala and prepared 
by the working group which con- 
sisted of Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, India, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The first part notes with apprecia- 
tion the Secretary-General’s working 
paper on methods of setting up a spe- 
cial fund for grants-in-aid and low- 
interest, long-term loans to under-de- 
veloped countries, at their request, for 
the purpose of accelerating develop- 
ment and to finance basic, non-self- 
liquidating projects. It notes that the 
Economic and Social Council “for 
reasons beyond its control” was un- 
able this year to submit a detailed 
plan for such a fund but that it has 
established an expert committee for 
the purpose. The resolution then re- 
quests the Council to submit the de- 
tailed plan to the next Assembly ses- 
sion, keeping in mind that “especially 
in the present state of world tension 
it is necessary to give special attention 
to the problem of international financ- 
ing of economic and social develop- 
meni through international co-opera- 
tion within the framework of the 
United Nations.” 

Records of the relevant discussion 
both at the current Assembly session 
and at the last Council session are to 
be made available to the committee of 
experts. 

The vote on this section of the 
draft resolution was 46 votes for, 0 
against, 5 abstentions. 


FINANCE CORPORATION The second part 
of the draft resolution, approved by a 
similar vote, looks forward to comple- 
tion at an early date by the Interna- 
tional Bank and the Economic and 
Social Council of their work on the 
proposal for an international finance 
corporation to help finance productive 
enterprise in under-developed coun- 
tries. It requests the Council to re- 
port progress on the proposal to the 
next regular Assembly session. Rec- 
ords of the discussion at the current 
session are to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bank. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL FLOW The third part 
of the draft resolution draws atten- 
tion to the importance of stimulating 
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the flow of private capital for eco- 
nomic development. The Council, its 
regional commissions, the specialized 
agencies, and various Member states 
have worked on this problem. Some 
Member states have taken action de- 
signed to stimulate capital. Despite 
these efforts, the flow of private cap- 
ital is not yet adequate to cover the 
need of the under-developed coun- 
tries. 

The resolution therefore requests 
the Council to give early attention to 
further steps which the United Na- 
tions, the specialized agencies, and 
Member governments might take. 
This it should do in the light of two 
studies to be requested of the Secre- 
tary-General: 


THE PROBLEM OF RAW 


During the Second Committee's gen- 
eral debate on economic development, 
representatives of many _ under-de- 
veloped counries stressed that the need 
for more financial aid from abroad had 
been heightened by recent world trade 
and price trends. 

Sharp drops in the prices of raw 
materials exports have seriously upset 
the trade balances of under-developed 
countries, as was pointed out by Alli 
Sastroamidjojo, of Indonesia, and 
Fazal Elati, of Pakistan. Consequent- 
ly, they can no longer finance imports 
of capital equipment from current ex- 
port earnings. Indeed, to safeguard 
their balance of payments positions, 
they have been forced to curtail im- 
ports of some vitally needed goods. 
And they fear that even a mild reces- 
sion in industrialized countries could 
bring further serious repercussions. 

Developed countries as well as un- 
der-developed countries, said Mr. 
Elati, will benefit if markets are stabil- 
ized and the level of demand for pri- 
mary products maintained at reason- 
able prices, enabling under-developed 
countries to earn enough foreign ex- 
change. 


TARIFF POLICIES A reorientation of trade 
policies and tariffs in the developed 
countries, he added, is also needed in 
some cases, so as not to defeat the 
under-developed countries’ efforts to 
increase their production. Similar 
points were made by Richard Bright 
of Liberia and the Cuban representa- 
tive. 

Countries like Cuba, whose econ- 
omies are based on the production and 
export of a few primary commodities, 
observed Dr. Joaquin Meyer, are in- 
creasingly concerned about growing 
restrictions on international trade. All 
governments should increase their ef- 
forts to liberalize this trade. Interna- 
tional commodity agreements are in- 





(i) An analysis, to be included in an 
early report on the world economy, of 
the international flow of private cap- 
ital, and intended to help the Council 
formulate constructive proposals. It is 
to deal with such matters as the vol- 
ume and direction of the private cap- 
ital flow; the types of foreign private 
investments and the fields in which 
they are applied; and reasons for the 
continued inadequacy of such invest- 
ment in under-developed countries. 

(ii) A memorandum on the work 
and studies for increasing the flow of 
private capital which have been un- 
dertaken by United Nations organs, 
the specialized agencies, governments, 
and non-governmental organizations. 

The vote on this part was 45-0, with 
6 abstentions, 


MATERIAL PRICES 


dispensable for stabilizing world trade, 
especially for a country like Cuba 
which is trying to diversify its agricul- 
ture and build up its industry without 
reducing the production of commodi- 
ties like sugar which have for so long 
been the main source of its income. 

Several representatives felt also that 
world raw materials prices were too 
often fixed by importing rather than 
producing countries. 

According to Gonzalo Facio, of 
Costa Rica, the need was not for a 
ceiling price on raw material exports, 
to protect consumers in wealthy coun- 
tries, but a minimum price to protect 
the producer in under-developed coun- 
tries. The need for a more equitable 
distribution of the national income in 
these countries is no reason for deny- 
ing them better prices for their pri- 
mary commodity exports. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS The Australian and 
French representatives, however, 
thought that the prospects for raw ma- 
terial exports were encouraging. Both 
pointed out to recent United States 
studies indicating that the demand for 
various commodities is likely to in- 
crease from 25 to 400 per cent. 
The Australian representative, G. A. 
Jockel, also cited Fao studies to 
show that wholesale food prices had 
remained steady during 1951-52. And 
the French representative, Philippe de 
Seynes, anticipated sharper competi- 
tion in the sale of manufactured goods 
as the result of increased productive 
capacity in many countries and the 
appearance of German and Japanese 
goods on certain markets. This would 
mean an improvement in the terms of 
trade for countries exporting raw ma- 
terials. 

The harmful effects of short-term 
fluctuations in raw materials prices 
must be reduced, he added. Inaction is 
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not justified by the difficulties of ap- 
plying the principles of stabilizing raw 
material prices which were agreed 
upon at the last session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (See BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XIII, No. 3). 

Long-term commodity arrangements 
to neutralize repercussions of political 
or economic disturbances on raw ma- 
terial markets, thought G. J. N. Ruy- 
gers, of the Netherlands, would help 
stabilize the world economy. This 
would benefit both the countries which 
depend on raw material exports and 
the more developed countries which 
like the Netherlands, must import all 
their raw materials. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION NECESSARY Under- 
developed countries which have been 
compelled by past economic pressures 
to remain producers of raw materials, 
must diversify their economies and re- 
duce their dependence on raw mate- 
rial exports, said Cesar A. Bunge, of 
Argentina, Otherwise, the deteriora- 
tion in their terms of trade will persist, 
especially since the industrialized coun- 
tries are forcing down the price of raw 
materials to solve their own problems, 
and are adopting harmful restrictive 
trade measures. 

Under-developed countries which 
export wool, moreover, are threatened 
by the effects of research in the United 
States to replace wool with synthetic 
textiles. Tariffs excluding foreign wool 
would cause serious injury to the pro- 
ducing countries. 

If programs for industrialization 
and diversifying production are to be 
satisfactorily financed, the increase in 
the productivity of under-developed 
countries must not be used solely to 
benefit the industrialized countries; and 
foreign enterprises must refrain from 
seeking unduly high profits. Economic 
development will be stimulated by the 
establishment of national industries to 
meet consumer needs, by price pro- 
tection and measures to ensure fair 
wages. Also essential is a balance be- 
tween economic development programs 
and national defence programs to en- 
sure equality of sacrifice. 


BASIS OF SOVEREIGNTY Economic inde- 
pendence, does not mean self-suffi- 
ciency, but it is basic to political 
sovereignty and progress. There must 
be a balance between the production 
of primary products and processing in- 
dustries; increased productivity must 
be accompanied by technical progress, 
and provision must be made for full 
employment, the well-regulated dis- 
tribution of resources and the forma- 
tion of new capital. With indus- 
trialization, developing countries can 
reduce imports of manufactures and 
increase production of other goods 
necessary for their own development, 
without endangering their balance of 
payments. 
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Argentina therefore proposed that 
the Assembly take measures to help 
under-developed countries in financing 
development through establishment of 
fair and equitable international prices 
for primary commodities and through 
national programs for integrated eco- 
nomic development. Detaiied debate 


RELATIONS BETWEEN 


on this proposal began on November 
19, and was still in progress as this 
article went to press. 

(For the views of the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern European countries on the 
raw materials situation and the indus- 
trialization of under-developed coun- 
tries, see below.) 


DEVELOPED 


AND UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The absence of decent living stand- 
ards in under-developed countries and 
their failure to make real economic 
progress, according to comments by 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and other Eastern European Members 
during the Second Committee’s general 
debate on economic development, was 
due to their political and economic 
dependence on imperialist powers and 
to foreign monopolies seeking to con- 
tinue control over their economies. 

Robbing the under-developed coun- 
tries of their considerable natural re- 
sources, the United States and the 
other capitalist powers seek to retain 
the under-developed countries as sup- 
pliers of raw materials and outlets for 
exports. Their agreements with these 
countries, said Andrei Gromyko, of 
the U.S.S.R., are not only directed to 
this end, but also demand the right 
to build military installations, airfields, 
ports and roads as part of the United 
States military program. 


POINT FOUR PROGRAM The aim of the 
Point Four Program, Mr. Gromyko 
declared, is to increase United States 
control over the countries receiving 
aid, Loans and technical assistance 
were invariably accompanied by de- 
mands for political, economic and 
military privileges entirely contrary to 
the principle of the sovereignty of 
states. But opposition to the degree of 
control imposed on them under the 
Point Four Program is growing in re- 
cipient countries as they begin to see 
the dangers of their position. 

As for the argument that their weak- 
ness is due to lack of capital, the truth 
is that the capitalist countries seek to 
increase the demand for foreign capi- 
tal so that they may dominate the 
economic, political and social life of 
the under-developed countries. At- 
tempts in the United Nations to per- 
suade under-developed countries of the 
advantages of receiving foreign capital 
have the same aims as the technical 
assistance granted under the Point 
Four Program: to obtain raw materials 
and high profits. This is shown by the 
fact that profits of United States in- 
vestors abroad—derived mainly from 
mining and the production of raw ma- 
terials—have increased from $1,113 
million in 1936 to $2,700 million in 
1951. The establishment of an interna- 
tional finance corporation will not alter 


the existing situation, Some organiza- 
tions might have helped, but they have 
acted as United States agencies. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEVELOPMENT What 
is necessary is another method of as- 
sistance more in accord with United 
Nations principles. The armaments 
race and the establishment of military 
bases in the under-developed countries 
should be ended. There must be a re- 
turn to normal trade relations free 
from the dictates of United States 
policy, 

The under-developed countries were 
the first to suffer from the NATO war 
preparations. With inflation and the 
decline in consumer goods, plans for 
economic development had to be aban- 
doned, and they were obliged to in- 
crease their own military expenditures 
and raise taxes and prices. The ma- 
terial and technical resources of the 
NATO countries are being mobilized 
for military purposes. 

Mr. Gromyko contrasted the rela- 
tions between the capitalist powers and 
the under-developed countries with the 
co-operation between the Soviet Union, 
the people’s democracies and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, based on re- 
spect for the principle of equality. De- 
pending, not on grants and gifts, but 
on their own efforts and on normal 
trade relations, these countries are 
making genuine economic and social 
progress, largely because relations be- 
tween them and with the U.S.S.R. are 
governed by unselfish mutual assist- 
ance. 

Any effective economic development 
program, Mr. Gromyko added, must 
promote national industries. No privil- 
eges in respect of the use of territory 
or manpower can be granted to coun- 
tries providing assistance. In com- 
mercial relations, due respect must be 
paid to development needs. 


U.S.S.R. TRADE POLICY The Soviet Union 
was prepared to extend its trade with 
the under-developed countries by ex- 
porting mining, agricultural and trans- 
port equipment in exchange for the 
usual exports of the under-developed 
countries. Its trade policy was based 
on the principle that the best method 
of assisting the under-developed coun- 
tries is to promote trade with them 
without interfering in their affairs or 
imposing unfair conditions. 

Many of Mr. Gromyko’s points 
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were reiterated by A. E. Gurinovich, 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Jan Cech, 
of Czechoslovakia, Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, and P. V. Krivenj, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Mr. Gurinovich also felt that the 
great self-financing possibilities of un- 
der-developed countries were ignored 
by those who argued that they could 
not develop their potential wealth and 
raise their people’s living standards 
without outside aid. These self-financ- 
ing possibilities could be largely real- 
ized if the under-developed countries 
controlled their own resources. If they 
could sell their products at fair prices, 
they could procure all the capital 
equipment they need and could de- 
vote to development the vast profits 
which now benefit only foreign coun- 
tries. 

The International Bank, he added, is 
not playing its proper part. Being in 
the hands of the United States, it 
serves only the interests of the capital- 
ist countries in seeking to direct the 
economic policies and development 
plans of the borrowing countries. 

Like Mr. Gromyko, he also stressed 
the need for agrarian reforms to end 
feudal and semi-feudal land tenure 
systems and Jand-ownership by foreign 
monopolies, which would substantially 
raise their agricultural productivity. 
PREREQUISITES FOR PROGRESS The pro- 
gress made since the end of the Second 
World War by Poland and other peo- 
ple’s democracies, said Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, proved that rapid economic de- 
velopment is possible. He cited six 
prerequisites for real economic and 
social advancement: (i) The under- 
developed countries must be allowed to 
determine their own economic develop- 
ment plans without foreign interfer- 
ence. (ii) There must be land reforms. 
(iii) The hold of foreign monopolies 
must be removed. (iv) The national 
income must be better distributed, to 
benefit the working population. (Vv) 
Production must be diversified to end 
the colonial nature of under-developed 
economies, which must also have fair 
and equal access to raw materials and 
investment goods under normal inter- 
national trade conditions. (vi) All 
measures taken must help to strength- 
en economic and political independ- 
ence and raise living standards. 

Most of the capital needed by the 
under-developed countries, said the 
Czechoslovakian representative, Jan 
Cech, should come from their domes- 
tic resources. At present purchases of 
machinery and equipment abroad de- 
pend on the sale of raw materials. 
Most of these, however, are controlled 
by foreign monopolies. 

Much of the latter portion of the 
general debate was devoted to replies 
to the Eastern European Members. 


U.S. REPLY Isador Lubin, of the United 
States, pointed out that while foreign 
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investment had undoubtedly enabled 
private capital to make large profits in 
certain countries, this had not been 
the case in recent years. Thus, in 1949, 
the ratio of earnings to capital for all 
United States investments abroad, ex- 
cluding petroleum, had been 12.4 per 
cent, whereas the ratio for capital in- 
vested in the United States had been 
10.7 per cent. In order words, the rela- 
tively greater risk involved in foreign 
investment had been compensated for 
only by an additional 1.7 per cent. In 
1950 the difference had amounted to 
only 1.5 per cent, and in 1951 to about 


4 per cent. 
Further, between 1946 and 1952 
American investors had _ re-invested 


$4,800,000,000—S50 per cent of their 
total investments abroad. Those who 
stressed the profits of American inves- 
tors forgot, of course, to mention their 
losses. From 1920 to 1940, their net 
loss on the capital value of their port- 
folio investments abroad amounted to 
almost $3,500,000,000. 

Mr. Lubin denied that the United 
States was deliberately preventing the 
development of manufacturing in un- 
der-developed countries, including 
those of Latin America, forcing them 
to concentrate almost exclusively upon 
the production of primary products, 
especially strategic raw materials. The 
economic survey of Latin America, in 
1950, prepared by the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, he said, 
showed that between 1945 and 1949 
the rate of industrial expansion in six 
Latin American countries had been 
between 4 and 5 per cent annually, 
and in four other countries between 
612 and 12 per cent. 

The United States Export-Import 
Bank was playing an important part 
in the industrial development of many 
parts of the world. Further, while pri- 
vate Capital in the immediate post-war 
years had been invested largely in the 
petroleum industry, today it tends to 
go increasingly into manufacturing and 
distribution and less into the extractive 
industries. 


POINT FOUR EXPERTS As to the charges 
against the Point Four Program, Mr. 
Lubin pointed out that of the 2,090 
experts authorized under this program, 
616 were to help in the development 
of agriculture, forestry and fisheries; 
333 were to work in public health and 
sanitation; 207 were to help improve 
education; and 172 were to help to 
develop natural resources, with special 
reference to irrigation and hydro-elec- 
tric power. The Point Four experts on 
mineral resources were concerned with 
prospecting and not extraction. The 
function of 77 of the experts was to 
improve public administration and gov- 
ernment services. Smaller numbers of 
experts were allocated to transport, 
communications, housing and social 
services. In every case, the recipient 





country had expressly asked for the 
experts sent them. 

What the United States was trying 

to do through its Point Four Program 
was what all nations interested in hu- 
man welfare were trying to do through 
the United Nations. The United States 
was proud of this program, since it had 
raised the standard of living of the less 
favored countries and contributed to 
security and international progress. It 
intended to continue it. 
PARADOX Assistance given by the 
U.S.S.R., however, seems to have 
yielded some paradoxical results, even 
though it was described as generous 
and altruistic. Thus, Poland, seven 
years after the end of the war has 
been compelled to re-introduce ration- 
ing of such essentials as meat, fats, 
soap and sugar. Is this not because 
most of Poland’s national product is 
being either sent to the U.S.S.R. or 
stock-piled in Poland for future Soviet 
wars? 

Czechoslovakia had been en- 
couraged to foster trade with the So- 
viet sphere, but now it is experiencing 
a lag in agricultural production, a 
serious coal shortage and a rail trans- 
port crisis. Mr. Gromyko has called 
for a halt to the armaments race, but, 
stated Mr. Lubin, every Member 
knows that at no time since the end 
of the Second World War has the 
U.S.S.R. reduced its armament effort. 

There is nothing negative, countered 
Mr. Gromyko, in showing the need to 
consider the question of economic de- 
velopment in relation to United States 
aims to accelerate the armaments race, 
to militarize the under-developed coun- 
tries and to subjugate and stifle their 
economies. Their situation could not 
be radically altered by international 
financiab institutions to grant loans or 
subsidies. Real assistance requires the 
termination of the armaments race, 
and establishment of trade relations on 
the basis of equality of rights and 
respect both for the interests of all 
parties and the sovereignty of states. 

Further, though the under-developed 
countries were not all in a position to 
expose the real nature of American 
assistance, it is significant they were 
now declaring that they want not dol- 
lars, but liberation of their national 
economies and the right to do as they 
please in their own countries. 

Their trade agreements with the 
United States, however, debar them 
from the benefits of free and profitable 
trade with the U.S.S.R. and the peo- 
ple’s democracies. The U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Gromyko added, was in a position to 
buy goods from the under-developed 
countries and to sell them the capital 
and other goods they need. 

Alfonso Tous, of Ecuador, thought 
this a vague offer. The U.S.S.R. could 
have proved its sincerity if it had made 
a practical proposal to buy goods from 
the under-developed countries at prices 
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higher than those paid by the United 
States or the other industrial countries, 
or to sell them capital goods at prices 
lower than those quoted by the capi- 
talist countries. Mr. Gromyko’s state- 
ments were intended solely to prevent 
agreement between the advanced and 
the under-developed countries. 

Despite suggestions that trade ar- 
rangements with the U.S.S.R. were 
harmful to Czechoslovakia, it was 
common knowledge, said Jan Cech 
in reply to Mr, Lubin that it had 
made vast progress in a socialist revo- 
lution. Production in 1952 was 18 per 
cent higher than in 1951. Special at- 
tention had been given to agricultural 
output, and while bad weather had 
somewhat impeded production of 
grain, the area under crops had in- 
creased by 2.3 per cent. Coal produc- 
tion was being increased with mining 
equipment from the U.S.S.R., and rail 
and road transport facilities had been 
doubled in the past year. There had 
also been a considerable rise in ex- 
ports since 1946, 

The U.S.S.R. and the people’s de- 
mocracies, said Mr. Katz-Suchy, did 
not object point-blank to technical and 
financial aid to under-developed coun- 
tries. But they did think that foreign 
capital dnd technical assistance should 
have only a limited role. Economic in- 
dependence is essential for progress 
and this implied freedom from capi- 
talist domination, an. end to colonial 
exploitation, and re-investment of pro- 
fits within the country to create the 
diversified economy required for in- 
dustrialization. 

To José Encinas, of Peru, however, 
it seemed as if the people’s democra- 
cies opposed technical and financial 
assistance when it was not provided by 
a communist government. And he chal- 
lenged Mr. Katz-Suchy to show that 
Poland had followed Peru’s policy of 
rejecting any attempts from outside to 
impose any program. Neither the 
United States nor the United Nations 
nor any other national or international 
agency had imposed or would in future 
impose any program on the Peruvian 
Government. 

If the real picture in under-devel- 
oped countries were really as dark as 
it was painted by the Soviet bloc repre- 
sentatives, said Ernest Chauvet, of 
Haiti, they would not be asking for 
United Nations and United States tech- 
nical assistance in increasing numbers: 
nor would they be contributing to the 
budget of the expanded technical as- 
sistance program. Further, if United 
Nations technical assistance were a 
mask for United States’ domination of 
the under-developed countries, the ex- 
perts would all be United States citi- 
zens, which was not the case. Nor did 
Haiti’s experience show that American 
capital has tried to control the pro- 
duction of under-developed countries. 
In addition, the fact that representa- 
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tives of under-develoved countries 
could so freely express their opinions 
and criticisms showed that their coun- 
tries were not subjected to orders from 
the United States. 

Replying to an assertion by Mr. 
Gromyko that Saudi Arabia was under 
United States economic domination, 
Omar Halia said the oil concession 
there was conducted on a fifty-fifty 
basis by the United States investors 
and Saudi Arabia, with Saudi Arabians 
constituting 80 ver cent of the em- 
ployees. The conditions under which 
the enterprise was run were at least 
as favorable to Saudi Arabia as those 
offered recent!y by the U.S.S.R. to Iran 
for participation in Iran’s oil industry. 

Also refuting charges by the East- 
ern European Members, the Chilean 
representative said it was his country’s 
policy not to accept any dictation from 
outside. 


WHERE RESPONSIBILITY LIES To say that 
not enough had been done to develop 
under-developed economies, observed 
Gonzalo Facio, of Costa Rica, does 
not mean agreeing with the charges 
that the international agencies were the 
tools of imperialist powers who are to 
be blamed for the lack of economic 
programs. The international agencies 
have not been more successful because 
they have not been given the necessary 
resources, and responsibility for this 
rests primarily with the nations which 
not only make these unjust charges but 
also withhold their co-operation. The 
countries of Latin America, particular- 
ly those of Central America, owe a 
debt of gratitude to the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies for 
their assistance. 


COMMUNIST FALLACY In the opinion of 
Kan Lee, of China, it was wrong to 
ascribe, as communist theory did, the 
ills of under-developed countries to 


“predatory” monopolistic practices and 
imperialistic action by the more de- 
veloped countries. The communists 
divide the world arbitrarily into two 
camps and imagine conflict in the place 
of co-operation. 

There may be differences of interest 
and need between the more developed 
and the less developed countries, but 
there is no essential conflict between 
them which cannot be settled around 
the conference table. While imperial- 
ism cannot be condoned. it must be 
recognized that benefits from the re- 
lations between the more developed 
and the under-developed countries 
have not been entirely one-sided, for 
recent technological advances in the 
more developed countries are always 
being made available to the rest of 
the world. 

The real obstacle to the rapid eco- 
nomic progress of the under-developed 
countries and to the free flow of capi- 
tal is the threat of communist aggres- 
sion and infiltration. This is responsible 
for the world’s political instability and 
social unrest, kills incentive to capital 
investment and destroys what little de- 
velopment has already been achieved. 
Economic projects will be useless until 
a sound political basis has been laid 
for them. Defence is the most imme- 
diate requirement. 

The slow progress of economic de- 
velopment, said Mr. Kan Lee, is not 
due to a failure by the more developed 
countries to co-operate with the less- 
developed. The United States, for in- 
stance, has made enormous contribu- 
tions to the economic well-being of 
many countries, including under-de- 
veloped countries, and to their mili- 
tary preparedness as well. Its net for- 
eign aid from mid-1945 to mid-1952 
amounted to $35,000,000,000, or 10.6 
per cent of its annual national expen- 
diture. 


FUTURE OPERATIONS AND FINANCING 
OF EXPANDED TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM 


The technical assistance work of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies was also reviewed by the 
Second Committee during the general 
debate on economic development as 
well as in subsequent discussion on 
future operations and on arrangements 
for financing the expanded technical 
assistance program. 

Under this program, which has been 
gaining in momentum, 1598 experts 
have been employed as of October 
1 this year, 956 of whom are now 
engaged on field operations. The fact 
that they were drawn from more than 
60 countries, said the Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance 
Board, David Owen, shows that the 


program represents a great cross-fer- 
tilization of skills and ideas. 
Fellowships awarded as of October 
1, 1952, totalled 2,697, and 869 fel- 
lows are presently engaged on studies 
abroad. The fellows, drawn from some 
50 countries, have studied in more 
than 45 countries, Here again the ful- 
lest use is being made of technical 
training resources in almost all Mem- 
ber states, not merely in a few highly 
developed countries. The program is 
thus an example of true international 
co-operation, not of charity. 


EXPENDITURES Expenditures for the cur- 
rent year are estimated at $21,000,000, 
as against $6,500,000 for the first 
financial period of the program, the 
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eighteen months ending December 31, 
1952. 

Requests already received and those 
expected, will, if implemented, bring 
the total for 1953 up to $38,000,000. 
This figure, however, will be brought 
closer into line with expected con- 
tributions by giving some projects a 
lower priority. Latest estimates show 
that the $25,000,000 target set by the 
Economic and Social Council for con- 
tributions to finance operations in 
1953 will not finance al] the projects 
considered desirable in 1953, even if 
the carry-over from the first financial 
period is taken into account. Mr. 
Owen therefore appealed to all dele- 
gations to do their utmost at least to 
reach the target figure. 

Stating that the program should aim 
at steady growth and continuity, rather 
than too rapid expansion, he also 
hoped some means would be devised 
to give TAB stronger assurance that 
it would be able to work continuously. 
The present uncertainty about the 
funds available for 1953, however, 
made it extremely difficult to plan 
ahead. 

Governments could assist greatly 
by hastening the payment of pledged 
contributions. Some governments, in- 
deed, were still in arrears for the 
first financial period. 


Governments requesting aid could 
help by giving clearer explanations of 
their needs (which would help elim- 
inate the time spent in negotiations to 
clarify requests) and by seeing that 
their own efforts or help from other 
sources did not overlap that from 
the United Nations. It would be help- 
ful, too, if they could set up some 
machinery for contact with the resi- 
dent technical assistance representa- 
tives with a view to avoiding such dif- 
ficulties. 

TAB had in many ways been able 
to solve the problem of using contri- 
butions in non-convertible currencies, 
but there was still a group of impor- 
tant countries in which the difficulty 
had not been overcome. The aid given 
by the Governments of Australia, Bel- 
gium and New Zealand in surmount- 
ing the currency difficulty, however, 
showed how special efforts could en- 
sure that the program is international 
in reality as well as in name, so that 
all Member states can make effective 
use of it. 


UNITED NATIONS WORK Describing the 
considerable progress made by United 
Nations Technical assistance activities 
in the past year, Hugh L. Keenleyside, 
Director-General of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration (TAA). said 
that during 1952, expenditures in this 
field would amount to almost $6,500,- 
000, as against about $2,000,000 in the 
eighteen months ending December 31, 
1951. Taa is thus operating at three 
times its former rate. 
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Since 1948, the United Nations has 
appointed 500 experts from 45 coun- 
tries, of whom almost 300 have been 
or will be sent out in 1952. By the 
end of this year more than 750 
holders of fellowships or scholarships 
will have been sent to the field, as 
compared with 451 in 1951. 


FUTURE FINANCING ‘There was general 
agreement in the Committee on the 
need for continuing and enlarging on 
the expanding program. Brazil, Can- 
ada, Egypt, France, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and 
the United States jointly proposed 
that governments be urged to contri- 
bute towards the $25,000,000 target 
suggested by the Economic and So- 
cial Council for financing the program 
in 1953. Governments which have not 
as yet paid their contributions pledged 
for the first and second financial pe- 
riods of the program (July 1, 1950- 
December 31, 1951, and the year 
1952) should be urged to do so. The 
proposal would also approve arrange- 
ments made by the Council for allocat- 
ing the contributions for the third 
period, 1953. 


PERMANENT BASIS URGED Annual ex- 
penditures under the program, thought 
Alfonso Tous, of Ecuador, would 
eventually amount to about $100,000,- 
000 — not an excessive sum if the 
program is to give useful results. 
Present contributions, certainly, were 
inadequate. Ecuador, therefore, would 
have the joint proposal amended so 
as to place the expanded program, 
hitherto of a temporary nature, on a 
permanent basis. It also proposed that 
the immediate target for contributions 
to the program be set at $40,000,000, 
on the understanding that the under- 
developed countries will increase their 
contributions in proportion to the 
more substantial assistance they will 
receive. 

Ecuador, anxious to shape its own 
destiny, did not ask for charity. It 
needed more substantial aid and was 
accordingly prepared to contribute 
more to the technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

The representative of Pakistan saw 
no reason why the program should not 
be placed on a permanent basis. Other 
representatives, however, thought the 
question of financing the program 
from 1954 onwards should first be 
referred to the Technical Assistance 
Committee and the Economic and So- 
cial Council, The United States, it was 
also pointed out by Isador Lubin, 
could not, because of its constitutional 
and legislative system, commit itself 
for several years ahead. Similar points 
were made by Canada, France and 
other Members. 

Brazil, Chile and Cuba doubted the 
possibility of attaining the $40,000,- 
000 target advocated by Ecuador. Iraq 





thought Ecuador’s proposal inoppor- 
tune, but hoped that it would not be 
too long before it could be appropri- 
ately acted upon. 

The United Kingdom, said Sir Clif- 
ford Norton, would continue its con- 
tributions to the program but preferred 
to leave the size of the 1954 contribu- 
tions for decision in the light of the 
progress during the next few months 
and not to specify a definite amount. 

Ecuador subsequently altered its 
proposal for a $40,000 target for 1954 
to one for a Council study on the 
feastibility of preparing estimates for 
the next Assembly session for more 
than one year. 


NON-CONVERTIBLE CURRENCIES One rea- 
son why the program had not made 
the ravid progress to be desired, said 
G. A. Jockel, of Australia, was the in- 
adequate use made of contributions in 
non-convertible currencies. This had 
certainly been the case with Australia’s 
contributions, though efforts have since 
been made to remedy this situation. 
The widest possible use should also 
be made of experts of different na- 
tionalities. 

T. Clifton Webb hoped more use 
would be made of New Zealand’s con- 
tributions by sending more fellowship- 
holders to study in New Zealand, by 
recruiting experts from that country, 
and by purchasing equipment or sup- 
plies from it. He also thought that re- 
cipient countries should pay the board, 
lodging and local travel costs of ex- 
perts. 


LOCAL COSTS The fiug:  oresentative, 
on the other hand, ol = ved that some 
countries in greatest need had been 
discouraged from applying for tech- 
nical assistance because of the expec- 
tation that they should bear a_ sub- 
stantial part of the local costs. The 
representative of the Dominican Re- 
public was sure that the program 
would make more rapid progress if 
such local costs were reduced. Israel 
hoped that the obligation to assume a 
large part of the local costs would not 
be too strictly insisted on, for 
otherwise some governments might 
encounter considerable difficulties. 
Further, the Technical Assistance 
Board’s principle that the cost of 
equipment needed for any project 
should not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total cost of the project, should be 
applied not to individual projects but 
to the whole body of technical assist- 
ance requests presented by a govern- 
ment during a single year. 

In Brazil’s view, contributions from 
those in a position to give considerable 
amounts should not be made depend- 
ent on the local currency contributions. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING The need for 
more technical assistance to establish 
vocational training centres and _ ser- 
vices in under-developed countries was 
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stressed by Octavio Dias Carreiro, of 
Brazil, Lij Mikael Imru, of Ethiopia, 
Nawab Ali Yawar Jung, of India, and 
Fazal Elahi, of Pakistan. 

The scope of the program, said Mr. 
Elahi, was seriously limited by the em- 
phasis laid on providing experts and 
fellowships. This was valuable mainly 
to countries at the initial stage of de- 
velopment. Countries beyond that 
stage, however, require training facili- 
ties and institutions within their own 
countries. The program should there- 
fore provide for such institutions, sup- 
plying staff and equipment for the 
purpose. It should also embark on 
more demonstration projects and pro- 
vide the equipment, machinery, and 
personnel needed. 

Also required, in Mr. Elahi’s opin- 
ion, was a large-scale experiment in 
rural rehabilitation to meet the chronic 
problem of under-employment in the 
rural areas of under-developed coun- 
tries. This can be solved only by estab- 
lishing a network of cottage and small- 
scale industries and by providing cheap 
rural electricity, simple machinery and 
the services of experts who are not 
factory specialists. Trainees should also 
be sent from under-developed coun- 
tries to lands where industrial methods 
are not‘so highly specialized and in- 
volved as to be of little practical use 
to them in their own countries. 


FINANCES FOR EQUIPMENT The Brazilian 
representative thought that equipment 
for technical assistance projects should 
be financed by international credit 
agencies, including the proposed spe- 
cial fund, He also urged closer co- 
ordination between the technical assist- 
ance program and the International 
Bank, so as to avoid delays in the 
Bank’s examation of development pro- 
jects. 

The need for more demonstration 
centres and experts to train technicians 
in their home lands was advanced by 
Mr. Tous as another reason for in- 
creasing the funds available for the 
expanded program. 

Mrs. Nonny Wright, of Denmark, 
believed that increasing the number of 
trained technicians in the less devel- 
oped countries would help them at- 
tract foreign investments. 

Dr. Keenleyside observed that the 
wishes of the governments requesting 
technical assistance must be respected 
in regard to the suggestion for more lo- 
cal training programs. TAA’s views on 
the relative importance of local train- 
ing and study abroad depended on the 
circumstances in each case. While it 
would obviously be more desirable in 
certain countries and in certain cases 
to establish and strengthen local train- 
ing institutions, there would always be 
important instances where granting 
fellowships would be a more effective 
form of aid. 

Isador Lubin, of the United States, 
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Second Committee’s Draft Resolution on Financing 
of Expanded Technical Aid Program 


The General Assembly 

Believing that the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Asistance has 
demonstrated its value as an effective 
international means of assisting in the 
economic development of  under- 
developed countries; and 

Convinced that the continuation 
and expansion of the Program and 
its continued progress can make an 
important contribution to the achieve- 
ment of higher standards of living for 
the peoples of under-developed areas, 

Recognizing that governments re- 
questing technical assistance on the 
one hand and the participating organi- 
zations of the Technical Assistance 
Board on the other hand, would be 
able more effectively to plan and ad- 
minister their programs in the future 
if they had information concerning 
the amounts of money to be pledged 
by contributing Governments at an 
earlier date than has been possible in 
respect of the first three years of 
operation under the Expanded Pro- 
gram, 

1. Notes with satisfaction the ac- 
tion taken by the Economic and So- 
cial Council in Resolution 433A 
(XIV) of June 1952; 

2. Approves the financial arrange- 
ments set forth in the Annex (see 
below) agreed by the Economic and 
Social Council in paragraph 4 of its 
resolution 433 B (XIV); 

3. Urges governments to contribute 
to the program for the year 1953 


towards the goal of 25 million dollars 
as suggested by the Economic and 
Social Council in resolution 433 B 
(XIV); and 

4. Urges governments which have 
not paid their pledges for the first or 
second financial periods of the Ex- 
panded Program to make early pay- 
ment to the Special Account. 

5. Requests the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, 
appointed pursuant to the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of October 25, 
1952, in addition to already assigned 
tasks, to undertake as soon as con- 
venient after the closing of the six- 
teenth session of the Council negotia- 
tions with governments regarding their 
pledges to the Special Account for 
the year 1954 towards the goal sug- 
gested by the Council; 


6. Requests the Council to study 
the feasibility of working out esti- 
mates for the program on a_ basis 
longer than a one year period, and 
to report thereon to the eighth regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly.” 


The annex referred to in paragraph 
2 lays down that half the total 
pledges for 1953—but not more than 
$10,000,000—shall be automatically 
allocated to the organizations taking 
part in the program. The rest is to 
be retained in the Special Account 
(into which contributions are paid) 
for further allocation by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 





stressed the need for technical assist- 
ance in public administration. Much, 
he added, could be gained from the 
exchange of information on the way 
various countries had solved common 
administrative problems. He also em- 
phasized the importance of co-ordinat- 
ing the various forms of technical as- 
sistance in recipient countries. 


EXPERTS Another aspect of technical 
assistance which the Ccmmittee dis- 
cussed centred round the selection of 
experts. 

Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom wondered why 
social welfare experts were not being 
recruited on the same basis as those 
in other fields, They were recruited on 
the basis of personal interviews, rather 
than on the basis of consultations with 
governments. This might deprive the 
under-developed countries of the ser- 
vices of eminent persons. Not a single 
social welfare expert, for instance, had 
been recruited from Sweden, even 
though it received more United Na- 
tions social welfare fellows than any 
other country, except the United 


States, the United Kingdom and 
France. 

A world-wide roster of social wel- 
fare experts, obtained from _profes- 
sional societies, institutions, individuals 
and government departments, replied 
Mr. Keenleyside, was generally used 
for recruiting social welfare experts. 
Mrs. Lindstrom’s suggestion, however, 
that more extensive use be made of 
direct application to governments for 
such experts would be borne in mind. 


Mrs. Lindstrom also felt that there 
was a failure to make use of the most 
efficient and rational methods of se- 
lecting experts. Like the Danish and 
Netherlands representatives, she re- 
gretted the tendency to exclude young 
and competent experts. 

Mr. Elahi did not think it was al- 
ways necessary to obtain the most 
eminent people, for many under-de- 
veloped countries could not make ade- 
quate use of their highly specialized 
knowledge which presupposed the 
existence of extremely complicated, ex- 
pensive and specialized machinery. 
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The representatives of Ecuador and 
Egypt, however, preferred highly quali- 
fied experts of world renown, so as 
to avoid harm being done to the pres- 
tige of the United Nations. 

Age was not an important factor, 
the Egyptian representative stated later, 
but experts chosen should be well fitted 
to their tasks and have adequate ex- 
perience. And they must be well aware 
of the conditions in the under-de- 
veloped countries and capable of 
adapting their working methods to lo- 
cal conditions, This, however, had not 
always been the case. 

Sir Clifford Norton, of the United 
Kingdom, felt that the question of 
whether the experts recruited should 
be of high calibre and reputation or 
younger men was subordinate to the 
requirements of each individual] case. 
But he agreed that it was essential that 
the men chosen should be capable of 
adapting themselves to local needs and 
conditions. 

Taa, said Mr. Keenleyside, was well 
aware of the vital need to maintain 
the highest possible standards in re- 
cruiting experts. This usually entailed 
selecting experts of wide and long ex- 
perience, and hence of a certain age. 
Certain recipient governments tended 
to look askance at an expert if he 
seemed too young. The suggestion, 
therefore, that young experts be used 
more often could be acted on only 
slowly and cautiously. 


ARAB NATIONALS IN TAA Abdullah Bakr, 
of Iraq, stressed the importance of 
choosing sympathetic and unbiased 
persons both as experts and as officials 
in TAA to assess the needs of countries 
requiring technical assistance and de- 
cide on the granting of such aid. Fur- 
ther, although eight Arab countries 
were eligible for aid under the ex- 
panded program, not a single Arab 
had been appointed to the Missions 
Division of Taa. He regretted what 
seemed to be Taa’s policy of not ap- 
pointing Arab nationals to posts even 
remotely connected with the provision 
of technical assistance to the Middle 
Eastern area. This laid TAA open to 
accusations of bias. 

The Egyptian representative said 
that the only way to remove appre- 
hensions of the Arab countries about 
the use of foreign experts was to have 
an Arab national in TAA’s Missions 
Division to assist it in carrying out its 
functions for the betterment of the 
Middle East. 

Another point made by Mr. Bakr 
was that the scope and amount of tech- 
nical assistance given to under-develop- 
ed countries was too small. The Unit- 
ed Nations, he added, tends to give 
undue attention to relatively advanced 
countries which do not need technical 
assistance as urgently as others. 

REPLY BY MR. KEENLEYSIDE Replying to 
Mr. Bakr, Mr. Keenleyside found it 
difficult to believe any suggestions of 
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nationalistic or racial bias when the 
nine senior officers of TAA came from 
nine different countries, represented 
six different racial groups and belong- 
ed to five major religious persuasions. 
Tolerance and understanding would 
seem almost inevitable, The chief ad- 
viser On social welfare problems, more- 
over, was a national of an Arab state, 
and the deputy chief of one of the 
two major branches of the Depart- 
ment was a citizen of Iran, who spoke 
Arabic and knew the whole Middle 
East area intimately. There might have 
been mistakes, but, if so, they had 
been very few and represented the 
exact opposite of the general attitude 
of TAA. He himself knew of only one 
instance in the past two years; the 
individual responsible, an expert, had 
been instantly and public reprimand- 
ed. No exhibition of racial or religious 
prejudice would ever be countenanced. 

As to the view that the United Na- 
tions tended to direct its technical as- 
sistance towards countries which had 
already made considerable progress 
towards economic development rather 
than to countries which had only just 
embarked on it, Mr. Keenleyside ob- 
served that no official body had ever 
defined the term “under-developed,” 
clearly. Taa had tried conscientiously 
to comply with the General Assem- 
bly’s directions to give assistance to 
governments on request, and as near- 
ly as possible in the form in which 
the requests were made. It had, also, 
made a special effort to bring the 
possibilities of technical assistance to 
the attention of governments which 
indicated a special need for such as- 
sistance. To that end regional repre- 
sentatives had been appointed in most 
major areas, including the Middle East. 
Unfortunately, requests from that re- 
gion were considerably less than those 
from any comparable area. From Iraq 
itself only four requests for expert 
advice had been received in three 
years. Three had been implemented 
and the fourth was awaiting clarifica- 
tion by the Government. 

Mr. Keenleyside’s reply convinced 
Nathir Umari, of Iraq, that the re- 
sponsible officers in TAA were fully 
alive to their responsibilities and were 
doing their utmost to discharge them 
scrupulously. He could not, however, 
agree that the term “under-developed” 
was vague. 

The Chinese representative was glad 
to note that no racial or religious pre- 
judice was tolerated among the per- 
sonnel of TAA. 


U.S.S.R.-YUGOSLAV RELATIONS Also touch- 
ed on during the debate on technical 
assistance were relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia, said Leo Mates, par- 
ticularly appreciated the United Na- 
tions programs. They involved inter- 
national co-operation which provided 
the best safeguard against the misuse 





of relationships between small and 
large countries which had character- 
ized the draft aid agreement pro- 
posed by the U.S.S.R. to Yugoslavia 
in 1948. By this, Yugoslavia would 
have had to pay in United States dol- 
lars for the administration of the pro- 
gram, for the training of Yugoslav 
specialists and workers sent to the 
U.S.S.R. and for U.S.S.R. specialists 
sent to Yugoslavia. Technical equip- 
ment was to be purchased from the 
U.S.S.R. on the basis of commodity 
agreements in existence at the time. 

Both parties, said G. P. Arkadyev, 
of the U.S.S.R., had agreed to the 
terms in question, terms which were 
perfectly normal. There was nothing 
political or military about them. Yugo- 
slavia, however, has now come under 
the United States orbit by virtue of the 
United States-Yugoslav military agree- 
ment of 1951. The only aim of the 
recent United States technical and 
financial assistance to Yugoslavia is to 
develop Yugoslav war production 
at the expense of civilian production, 
thus making Yugoslavia an arsenal 
for the United States war machine. 

Mr. Mates’ remarks, moreover, con- 
tradicted Marshal Tito’s statement of 
1945 that the U.S.S.R. - Yugoslav 
friendship and assistance treaty then 
being ratified fully respected the rights 
and sovereignty of small nations. 

When a country is asked to meet 
the entire costs of the assistance it 
received, countered Mr, Mates, the 
matter becomes a commercial trans- 
action under which technical advice 
and equipment are sold at the best 
price. 

As for Marshal Tito’s statement, 
that referred to a treaty concluded in 
March 1945, while the war was still 
raging, when Yugoslavia, like many 
other countries at the time, had been 
convinced that lasting friendly rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. were possible. 
Unfortunately, events between 1945 
and 1948 had shown that such hopes 
were in vain. 

Further, Yugoslavia had not sold its 
territory and its freedom to the United 
States in concluding a military aid 
agreement with that country. It was 
the U.S.S.R. which had driven Yugo- 
slavia to the unfortunate necessity of 
rearming, so as to protect its freedom. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION After this exchange 
of views, the Committee proceeded 
to vote on a draft resolution for future 
financing of the expanded program. 
The text (see box on previous page) 
as amended by Ecuador after a para- 
graph vote, was accepted on Novem- 
ber 14 by 46 votes to 0, with 5 ab- 
stentions, and now goes to a plenary 
meeting of the Assembly for final 
approval. 

(The Committee’s debate on land 
reform and other aspects of economic 
development will be reported in a later 
issue of the Bulletin.) 
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FIFTH COMMITTEE 
SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS FOR 


NTRODUCING its report on the 

scale of assessments for the appor- 
tionment of United Nations expenses 
among Member states for the 1953 
budget, Miss Maria Z, N. Witteveen 
(Netherlands), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions, recalled to 
the Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee, that her Committee 
had begun a systematic revision of 
assessments in 1951 with the aim of 
removing maladjustments and facilitat- 
ing adoption of a more permanent 
scale. The present report contained re- 
visions designed to eliminate malad- 
justments due to over- or under-assess- 
ment based on relative capacity to pay. 
This was a further step toward imple- 
mentation of the principle that in 
normal times no one country should 
contribute more than one-third of the 
United Nations expenses for any one 
year. An assessment of 35.12 per cent 
was recommended for the United 
States—the largest contributor. This 
was a reduction of 1.78 per cent trom 
the 1952 United States assessment ot 
36.90 per cent; in 1951 the United 
States assessment had been reduced 
from 38.92 per cent to 36.90 per cent. 
The revort points out that this reduc- 
tion tor the United States would leave 
Canada, New Zealand, and Sweden 
with per capita contributions in excess 
of the United States and therefore 
some reduction is recommended for 
each of these countries. Miss Witte- 
veen said that by Assembly instruction 
special consideration had been given 
to countries with low per capita in- 
comes, and the deductions made for 
those with per capita incomes below 
$1,000 had therefore been increased. 

The Committee considered the time 
was approaching when transition to a 
more permanent scale could be envis- 
aged, and it had used, for the first 
time, averages of national income for 
two years instead of for one year, be- 
cause this method would tend to re- 
duce the effect of short-term economic 
fluctuations. The case of each country 
had been carefully examined, and the 
general principle tollowed had been to 
reduce the apparent divergencies in 
the assessments by approximately one- 
half. 

The Committee had recommended 
that the scale of assessments should be 
adopted for one year only. One mem- 
ber, G. F. Saksin, of the U.S.S.R., 
had dissented from the Committee's 
recommendations. He had _ voted 
against the scale recommended and 
had pressed for a reduction in the 
assessments for the U.S.S.R., Byelorus- 
sia, the Ukraine, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia to the levels set for those 
countries in 1950. 
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RECOMMENDS 
1953 


Countries whose assessment would 
be increased under the proposed scale 
are Belguim, Byelorussia, Cuba, 
Greece, Mexico, Philippines, Poland, 


Ukraine, U.S.S.R., Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 
Reductions are proposed for 26 


countries: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, India, 
Iran, Irag, Lebanon, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, South Africa, 
United Kingdom, and United States. 

Most of the proposed changes are 
minor—the largest being the reduction 
in the United States assessment from 
36.90 to 35.12 per cent and an in- 
crease in the U.S.S.R. assessment from 
9.85 to 12.28 per cent. 


UNITED STATES POSITION The debate on 
the report was opened by Alexander 
Wiley (United States), who called for 
a reduction in that country’s assess- 
ment to one third of the total as- 
sessment. 

Although the question of contribu- 
tions Was not one of the most crucial 
issues before the Assembly, said Mr. 


Country Per Cent 
Afghanistan 0.08 
Argentina 1.45 
Australia ka 
Belgium 1.37 
Bolivia 0.06 
Brazil 1.45 
Burma 0.13 
Byelorussian SSR 0.43 
Canada 3.30 
Chile 0.33 
China 5.62 
Colombia 0.35 
Costa Rica 0.04 
Cuba 0.34 
Czechoslovakia 1.05 
Denmark 0.78 
Dominican Republic 0.05 
Ecuador 0.04 
Egypt 0.50 
El Salvador 0.05 
Ethiopia 0.10 
France Sui35 
Greece 0.19 
Guatemala 0.06 
Haiti 0.04 
Honduras 0.04 
Iceland 0.04 
India 3.45 
Indonesia 0.60 
Iran 0.33 
Iraq 0.12 
Israel 0.17 
Lebanon 0.05 
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Wiley, it was a fact that the United 
Nations at the moment was not getting 
a favorable press in the United States. 
The essential problem was the clash 
between opposing ideologies, In com- 
parison with the fantastic sums swal- 
lowed up each year by the military 
budget of the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States defence budget, the contribution 
toward the expenses of the United Na- 
tions was very small. If those two 
countries could come to an _ under- 
standing and use those sums for con- 
structive purposes, the face of the 
world would be transformed. 

However, a decision by the Assem- 
bly to reduce the United States con- 
tribution to the maximum figure the 
Assembly itself had set would have a 
favorable psychological effect and help 
strengthen the support which the 
United Nations enjoyed in the United 
States. 

Progress had been achieved in re- 
cent years on the problem of the scale 
of assessments, but it was regrettable 
that the Committee on Contributions 
had not recommended prompter recti- 
fication of the percentage fixed for the 
United States. The issue was strictly 
one of principle; the United States had 
given abundant proof that it was not 
motivated by financial considerations. 
It was sacrificing thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars in Korea in 


The Fifth Committee’s Recommended Scale of Assessments 


Country Per Cent 
Liberia 0.04 
Luxembourg 0.05 
Mexico 0.70 
Netherlands a5 
New Zealand 0.48 
Nicaragua 0.04 
Norway 0.50 
Pakistan 0.79 
Panama 0.05 
Paraguay 0.04 
Peru 0.18 
Philippines 0.39 
Poland 1.58 
Saudi Arabia 0.07 
Sweden 1.65 
Syria 0.08 
Thailand 0.18 
Turkey 0.65 
Ukrainian SSR 1.63 
Union of South Africa 0.83 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 2.28 
United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 10.30 
United States of America 35.12 
Uruguay 0.18 
Venezuela 0.35 
Yemen 0.04 
Yugoslavia 0.44 
100.00 
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support of United Nations principles. 
Its contribution to the specialized 
agencies was $10.5 million, or 30 per 
cent of the total; $162.5 million or 65 
per cent of the total for Korean relief 
and rehabilitation; $60 million, or 70 
per cent of the total for the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugess in the Near East; 
60 per cent of the total for technical 
assistance, and 72 per cent of the total 
for the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Funds 
contributed by the United States since 
1946 amounted to $140 million for the 
regular United Nations budget and 
$448 million for the Organization’s 
various programs. The time had come 
to implement strictly the one-third 
ceiling and to raise the assessments of 
states whose contributions were un- 
duly low. The two issues were of con- 
siderable concern to public opinion in 
the United States and to its Congress. 
The people of the United States did 
not understand why the U.S.S.R. 
should be able to contribute only 9.85 
per cent of the expenses of the United 
Nations in 1952—that is, $4 million— 
when its leader declared that produc- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. had increased thir- 
teen times over the 1929 figure and 
that the national income had risen by 
85 per cent from 1940 to 1951. 

It would be unfortunate if, by fail- 
ing to take the necessary measures to 
remedy the situation, the United Na- 
tions should lose some of the support 
it received from the people and the 
Government of the United States. His 
statement was not intended as a threat; 
he wished merely to give the Commit- 
tee a clear picture of the conditions 
in which it was to take a decision. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION The United States 
delegation would make further ob- 
ervations, if the occasion arose, after 
other delegations had expressed their 
views on its draft resolution, which 
called for reduction of the assessment 
of the largest contributor to no more 
than one-third of the total assessments. 

Canada, said G. B. Isnor, sup- 
ported the recommendations of the 
Committee on Contributions, although 
it Was unfortunate that it had not been 
possible to recommend a more perma- 
nent scale, but some maladjustments 
had been removed. 

He was surprised, Mr. Isnor con- 
tinued, that the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive in the Committee on Contribu- 
tions had opposed the increase in as- 
sessments on his country. At a recent 
Communist Party congress, delegates 
from the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite countries had cited a vast improve- 
ment in the economic and material 
wealth of their peoples. 

He understood the desire of the 
United States that the principle of the 
one-third limit should finally be ap- 
plied, but he urged Mr. Wiley to show 
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once again that spirit of understand- 
ing and good will that had always 
animated the United States representa- 
tives and to accept the percentage— 
higher, it was true, than the one-third 
ceiling, but lower than the 1952 rate— 
at which the Committee had felt ob- 
liged to assess his country for still 
another year. 


CANADIAN AMENDMENT Mr. __Isnor 
moved an amendment to the United 
States resolution which would instruct 
the Committee on Contributions to 
“give final and full effect to the ceiling 
on the United States contribution for 
1954.” 

He was gratified, he said, that the 
Committee had decided to apply, 
though partially, the per capita ceiling 
principle, and pointed out that Canada, 
with a population of only 14 million, 
stood seventh in the list of states con- 
tributing to the United Nations. Can- 
ada accepted this burden willingly, but 
it would be difficult to justify a per 
capita contribution higher than that of 
the United States. 

Hakim Mohammed Ahson, of Paki- 
stan, felt that, in the light of the basic 
principles regarding relative per capita 
income, and the temporary dislocation 
of national economies arising out of 
the Second World War, his country’s 
contribution, which had been _ in- 
creased in 1952, was too high. 

Pakistan’s balance of payments, 
which in 1950-51 had been favorable, 
showed an unfavorable balance for 
1951-52. The decline in raw material 
demand and prices in 1952 had af- 
fected the per capita income. His coun- 
try, too, had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing foreign currency, especially United 
States dollars, Great emphasis should 
be laid on paying contributions in cur- 
rencies other than dollars. The need 
for decreasing Pakistan’s assessment 
was great, and he pressed for its re- 
storation to the pre-1952 level. 

Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, said that he 
appreciated the difficulties of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions but did not 
consider its conclusions satisfactory. 
Cuba’s assessment had risen in 1951 
and in 1952, and now a new increase 
was proposed. In considering national 
income figures for the last two years, 
he regretted that statistics for 1950 
and 1951 had been used, as these had 
not been normal years because of the 
repercussions of the Korean war. In 
applying the per capita ceiling, the 
application had the paradoxical result 
of decreasing assessments of the coun- 
tries with the highest per capita in- 
comes, whereas the assessments of the 
under-developed countries, whose na- 
tional economies often depended upon 
the export of a single product, had 
steadily increased. He agreed with the 
principle of the application of the one- 
third ceiling, but a cautious policy 
should be pursued so as not to destroy 





the equilibrium between the capacity 
of a state to pay and the amount of its 
contribution. 

The members of the Committee on 
Contributions, said Ottomly Strauch 
(Brazil), were charged with a thank- 
less task. They had to pass judgment 
on statistical data, bearing in mind a 
number of criteria, some of which 
were not entirely objective. Brazil 
would vote for the proposed scale of 
assessments, but hoped that in future 
the Committee would place more 
weight on the factor of per capita in- 
come. 

The recommendation to increase his 
country’s contribution by one-third 
was the largest increase proposed for 
1953, said Marcos Calo, of the Philip- 
pines. The economic recovery of his 
country was a reality and reflected the 
growth of industry and agriculture in 
the past few years. However, so far as 
the amount of contributions was con- 
cerned, the position was not so satis- 
factory as appeared on first sight. The 
Philippines was an under-developed 
country which had suffered the heav- 
iest war-damage; a large part of pro- 
duction had been absorbed by rehabili- 
tation. A marked regression in ex- 
ports in 1951 had affected dollar hold- 
ings. Moreover, the principal exports 
were agricultural products, which 
might vary considerably from year to 
year and were not a firm foundation 
for assessing contributions to United 
Nations expenses. His Government 
considered the increase excessive and 
would vote against the recommenda- 
tions. 

B. G. Fourie (South Africa) felt 
the Committee on Contributions had 
carried out its work perfectly within 
the limits imposed by the Assembly’s 
instruetion—it was now for the Fifth 
Committee to adopt or reject the pro- 
posed scale as it stood. As to the Unit- 
ed States draft resolution, he agreed 
that no one country should contribute 
more than one-third of the organiza- 
tion’s expenses in normal times, but, 
so long as the Assembly could not 
adopt a permanent scale, it could not 
be claimed that times were normal. 
If allowance were made for the fact 
that the United States taxed the in- 
come of its nationals in the Secretariat, 
it was by no means certain that the 
United States was still contributing 
more than one-third. South Africa 
would accept the recommendations as 
presented. 

The views of the South African rep- 
resentative were endorsed by Carl J. 
Hambro, of Norway. The Committee 
on Contributions had made all possible 
allowances for all factors, and the 
Fifth Committee should accept or re- 
ject its recommendations in toto un- 
less Members could reach agreement 
on certain adjustments. 

He noted that the contribution for 
his country had not been increased, 
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but it would be prepared to accept 
an increase of, say, two per cent to 
convince the United States of its de- 
sire to co-operate with other countries. 
He could not vote for the United 
States resolution because it would re- 
open the whole question of the scale 
of assessments. Besides, the United 
States representative had not disputed 
his country’s capacity to pay; it was 
a question of principle, but principles 
should be applied with discretion. 
U.S.S.R. RESOLUTION The changes in the 
scale, said A. A. Roschin (U.S.S.R.), 
increased by approximately 25 per 
cent the contributions of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R., and Poland. These countries 
had been the worst sufferers from 
the war, whereas reductions had been 
proposed for the United States, which 
had enriched itself as a result of the 
war, and the United Kingdom, which 
had suffered much less damage. More- 
over, the Committee on Contributions 
had not followed its own basic work- 
ing rule that no change of more than 
10 per cent should be proposed in the 
assessment of any country. 

In rejecting the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, Mr. Roschin submitted a 
resolution requesting a review with a 
view to bringing the assessments of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., the Ukrainian 
S.S.R, the U.S.S.R., and Poland back 
to the 1950 level. 

T. P. Davis (New. Zealand) sup- 
ported the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Any attempt to modify a scale 
so delicately balanced would bring dif- 
ficulties and delay. Even with the re- 
duction proposed for his country, its 
per capita contribution would still be 
higher than that of the United States. 
Nevertheless, he would not request 
any further reduction. 

He could not support the United 
States resolution, as he believed that 
capacity to pay was the most equitable 
basis for apportioning the Organiza- 
tion’s expenses. He asked the United 
States to accept, in a spirit of co-op- 
eration, the recommendations pro- 
posed. 

China, said Kan Lee, would do all 
it could to pay the contribution pro- 
posed, despite many difficulties, on the 
basis of China’s national income and 
capacity to pay. He considered the 
assessment far too high, but because 
no price could be put upon good will 
and co-operation between nations, was 
prepared to accept the Committee’s 
recommendations. He also was pre- 
pared to support the Canadian amend- 
ment to the United States resolution. 

Venezuela, said Adolfo Nass, was 
prepared to accept the new increase 
proposed, but was not willing to 
have an increase repeated each year. 
While ready to bear a fair share of 
United Nations expenses, his Govern- 
ment was concerned over any artificial 
ceilings which might result in the 
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gradual transfer of the financial bur- 
den from the highly industrialized 
countries to the small or economically 
under-developed countries. He could 
not for these reasons support either 
the United States draft resolution or 
the amendment proposed by Canada. 

Even on the assumption, said Lord 
Caldecote, of the United Kingdom, 
that the new rate of assessment rec- 
omended for the U.S.S.R. no longer 
made allowance for the temporary 
dislocation of its economy arising out 
of the Second World War, the 
U.S.S.R. had for long enjoyed a priv- 
ileged position. This -was no longer 
justified now that its economy had 
reverted to normal. The so-called dis- 
crimination allegedly exercised against 
the U.S.S.R. by some Member states 
could only affect its imports. The 
U.S.S.R. could continue to export to 
all the countries wishing to purchase 
its products and thus had every op- 
portunity of obtaining foreign cur- 
rency and paying its contribution to 
the United Nations. He agreed with 
the South African representative that 
there was no need to alter the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations or to ask 
for reconsideration, and the United 
Kingdom unreservedly accepted the 
scale of assessments. 

He hoped that the United States 
would show both good will and wis- 
dom by not demanding immediate 
application of the 3314 per cent ceil- 
ing. All were anxious to move toward 
an acceptable permanent scale, but 
it was advisable to wait until the Com- 
mittee on Contributions prepared a 
balanced and stable scale. 

Alexander Krajewski, of Poland, 
noted that for several years the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on 
Contributions had tended to increase 
progressively the assessments on the 
U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland and to 
reduce the assessments applicable to 
the wealthiest and most powerful 
countries, in particular the United 
States. In 1950 these countries had 
paid 9.25 per cent, and it was now 
proposed that they should pay 16.97 
per cent—an increase of nearly 100 
per cent. 

Mr. Krajewski referred to the “priv- 
ileged position” of the United States: 
it did not pay in foreign currency, 
and approximetly 80 per cent of the 
United Nations budget was spent in 
the United States; also the United 
States Treasury collected each year, 
in the form of income tax paid by 
American members of the Secretariat, 
a sum of about $1.5 million, drawn 
directly from the contributions of 
other states. Poland considered the 
proposed scale of assessments unfair 
and unacceptable. It would vote 
against the United States resolution 
and support the U.S.S.R. resolution. 

He had not previously voiced ob- 


jections to increases, said Luciano 
Joublanc Rivas, of Mexico, but he 
felt bound to express concern over an 
upward trend that was apparently to 
continue. He could not support the 
proposed scale as far as it affected his 
country, but he did not want to be 
accused by leading a movement of 
under-developed countries against the 
proposals. His sole concern was to see 
that the Mexican contribution was not 
higher than his Government consid- 
ered justifiable. 

Belgium was ready to accept the 
proposed increase, said Robert Fenaux, 
and to accept the recommendations as 
they stood. All that Belgium asked 
was that the efforts of the middle- 
income group countries be properly 
appreciated. He agreed in principle 
with the one-third ceiling limit but 
could not agree to the United States 
proposal that this should take effect 
immediately. He was more sympathetic 
to the Canadian amendment, although 
he would prefer an even more gradual 
change. 

Erik Hagberg (Sweden) felt the 
only practical procedure was to accept 
the scale as proposed. Fundamentally, 
he agreed with the general comments 
of the Canadian representative. The 
step toward the aim of full equality 
should be facilitated by the marked 
economic improvement in many coun- 
tries, but satisfactory statistical data 
were also necessary. He wis glad to 
note improvement in this respect, but 
he assumed further improvement was 
possible. 

I. Z. Shtokalo, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., said that for the third succes- 
sive year the Committee was propos- 
ing a totally unjustified increase in 
his country’s assessment. Not nearly 
enough allowance had been made for 
the dislocation of national economies 
arising out of the Second World War. 
Another factor the Committee had 
failed to take into account was the 
difficulty of securing foreign currency 
—an extremely important one now 
that the United States was discriminat- 
ing against the U.S.S.R. in its trade 
policy. There could be no justification 
for supporting the United States pro- 
posal, He supported the proposal of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Arthur Liveran, of Israel, felt that 
a re-examination of the validity of 
principles would lead to no practical 
results at the present stage. While ap- 
proving the report as a whole, Israel 
reserved its position on the assessment 
of its contribution." Although no 
change had been proposed for this 
year, the detailed comments at last 
year’s session should still be consid- 
ered valid. It would require a con- 
siderable improvement in Israel’s eco- 
nomic position before the present 
figure could be accepted as appropri- 
ate. He hoped that at the present 
session a resolution could be adopted 
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taking note of the achievements of the 
Contributions Committee and at the 
same time making possible equitable 
adjustments, even of the smallest con- 
tribution. 

Finn T. B. Friis, of Denmark, recog- 
nized that the Committee on Contribu- 
tions had done its best in difficult cir- 
cumstances. But it should also be fully 
recoginzed that the estimates of na- 
tional income were far from satisfac- 
tory as a basis for assessing contribu- 
tions of Member states. Denmark was 
willing to consider national income 
indicative, but it could not agree that 
assessments should be based complete- 
ly on these changing figures, whethe 
they covered a single year or were an 
average over a number of years. 

At present he would accept the pro- 
posed scale and hoped there would 
be no drastic amendments likely to 
destroy the carefully considered bal- 
ance of contributions. 

Francisco Oyarzun, of Chile, fa- 
vored a more adequate procedure for 
arriving at future scales of assess- 
ments. Chile would not object to ap- 
proval of the 1953 scale, but felt the 
Assembly should agree on some di- 
rectives for a review of the scale for 
1954. 

Czechoslovakia, said Jaroslav Pscol- 
ka, could not agree with the Commit- 
tee’s assessment on his country. Al- 
though it had not increased the 
assessment for 1953, large and un- 
justifiable increases had been put into 
effect in the preceding two years. The 
Committee had ignored the difficulty 
experienced by many countries in 
obtaining foreign currency and the 
discriminatory trade practices of the 
United States. He rejected the rec- 
ommendations and requested that the 
Committee draft a fresh report. 

His delegation, said André Ganem, 
of France, felt that the ten experts on 
the Committee on Contributions had 
worked objectively to arrive at impar- 
tial decisions. He pointed out that a 
number of states had applied for 
Membership in the United Nations 
and it might not be wise for the 
United States to adhere too closely to 
the one-third ceiling principle. If these 
states joined the Organization, it might 
be possible to reduce the United States 
contribution below that ceiling. 

France favored the proposed 1953 
scale. As its contribution had not been 
changed it was not directly affected 
by the U.S.S.R. plea but he thought 
the Fifth Committee might be able to 
achieve a compromise in order par- 
tially to satisfy the feeling of some 
countries; France felt that the scale 
should not vary by more than ten 
points each year, Although the Com- 
mittee on Contributions had decided 
otherwise and his delegation would 
accept that decision, he wondered 
why the problem could not be solved 
by maintaining in 1953 the 1952 scale 
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of assessments to the Working Capital 
Fund. 

Aly Kamel Fahmy, of Egypt, ap- 
pealed to the United States not to 
press tor implementation of the one- 
third ceiling until world economic con- 
ditions had improved. He appreciated 
the generous contribution of the Unit- 
ed States, but would be unable to 
support the proposals of that country 
and Canada. He would vote for the 
recommendations of the Committee 
on the clear understanding that in 
1953 Egypt would be unable to sup- 
port any further application of the 
two ceiling principles. 

A. S. Lall, of India, said that, as a 
member of the Committee on Con- 
tributions, he was gratified to note 
the large measure of fundamental 
agreement On its recommendations, At 
the same time, some representatives 
apparently felt that the Committee 
had not given sufficient weight to im- 
portant economic factors in drawing 
up the scale. The important fact was 


that the recommendations were for 
only one year. He was _ confident 
that delegations who kept that in 


mind would see how practical those 
recommendations were and how much 
effort had been made to conform to 
the Assembly’s directives. In cases 


where cold statistics might have called 
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for a substantial change in the rate 
of contribution, the Committtee had 
given due weight to general economic 
factors as well as to the specific con- 
siderations enumerated in the Assem- 


bly’s resolutions. He felt that the 
Fifth Committee should accept the 
report in full, and hence would not 
support any of the draft resolutions. 

The Contributions Committee had 
been able to find a middle course, said 
Adnan Pachachi, of Iraq, and, in his 
view, its recommendations represented 
a just and equitable sharing of re- 
sponsibility. The only permanent cri- 
terion for determining the scale of 
assessments was per Capita income. He 
agreed that the one-third ceiling 
should be applied gradually, to pre- 
vent serious effects on other states. 
While he understood and sympathized 
with the United States, the time was 
not ripe for implementation of its pro- 
posal. Iraq would vote for the recom- 
mendations of the Committee and 
against the U.S.S.R. proposal. 

M. T. Lynkov, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., said that the Committee had 
not given due weight to the disastrous 
consequences of the Second World 
War on those states that had borne the 
burden of the struggle. He could not 
agree with the representative of the 
United Kingdom that that factor 
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should now be discarded. He asked 
that his country’s contribution be 
maintained at the 1950 level, which 
he regarded as equitable. He opposed 
the proposed scale and would support 
the U.S.S.R. resolution. 

Abdelrahman Sohl, of Lebanon, 
stressed the need for obtaining all 
available statistical data so the Com- 
mittee could apportion the burden of 
expenditure equitably. Lebanon had 
no objections to the Committee’s 1953 
recommendations, and hence was un- 
able to support the United States reso- 
lution, 

Greece, said Agis Kapsambélis, 
would accept the slight increase in its 
rate of contribution. He supported the 
principle that no country should bear 
more than one-third of United Na- 
tions expenses and would vote for the 
United States proposal. 

Fazollah Nouredin Kia, of Iran, 
thanked the Committee for its consid- 
eration of the special financial situa- 
tion in his country. But because of 
the exceptional circumstances, his Gov- 
ernment was forced to ask for a 
reduction in its contribution, 

The percentage assessment for Ar- 
gentina, said Augustin M. Barol, ap- 
peared tq have been computed on a 
just and acceptable basis. However, 
special consideration might be given 
to the position of countries with a 
low per capita income. Argentina had 
consistently upheld the principle of 
universality of the United Nations, 
which implied that burdens should be 
shared equitably among its Members. 
The United States representative had 
clearly explained the dilemma of a 
man in public office who had to ac- 
count to the general public. Therefore, 
his delegation would support this 
resolution, 





PROFESSOR E. RODRIGUEZ FABREGAT repre- 
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In Bolivia, said Mrs. Carmen Busta- 
mante de Lozada, there were special 
circumstances which should be taken 
into account by the Committee on 
Contributions. Despite its mineral 
wealth, the country had not been eco- 
nomically free because under a system 
of free enterprise its resources had 
been exploited and it had not received 
an adequate return. A_ boycott of 
Bolivian tin left it at the mercy of 
price-fixing with a resulting loss of 
foreign exchange. Reserves available 
were only sufficient to cover the im- 
portation of necessities. In fixing the 
scale, the Committee on Contributions 
should not be guided by inflexible 
criteria but should take such factors 
as she had just outlined into account 
—the real determining factors of a 
country’s ability to pay. 


VOTING When the Fifth Committee 
turned to voting, the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution, which called for a review 
of the scale to establish percentage 
contributions of the U-.S.S.R., the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia. and Poland at 
the 1950 level. was rejected by 37 votes 
to 5, with 6 abstentions. 

During discussion of the Canadian 
amendment to the United States pro- 
posal, the delegation of Egypt proposed 
a further samendment which. after 
modification, was accepted by Canada. 
This noted with satisfaction the action 
by the Committee on Contributions 
to give additional recognition to coun- 
tries with low per canita income and 
urged the Committee to defer further 
action on the per cavita ceiling until 
new Members are admitted or sub- 
stantial imvrovement in the economic 
cavacitv of existing Members permits 
the adjustments to be gradually ab- 
sorbed in the scale. This amendment 
was adopted, after which the Fifth 
Committee avvroved, by a vote of 33 
to 6 with 9 abstentions. the resolution 
as amended to reduce the United 
States assessment for 1954 to one-third 
of the total assessment and to con- 
tinue to give svecial consideration to 
countries with low ver capita incomes. 

A Polish amendment to restrict 
changes in the 1954 assessment to a 
ten per cent limit was rejected bv 20 
votes to 9 with 16 abstentions. The 
Committee then aporoved the scale 
of assessments as recommended by 
the Committee on Contributions by 
38 votes to 7 with 3 abstentions. 

This resolution also sets a scale of 
contributions for those non-Member 
states which are signatory to inter- 
national instruments relating to nar- 
cotic drugs. to cover exvenses result- 
ing from obligations placed on the 
United Nations by those instruments, 
and assesses Switzerland 1.50 ver cent 
and Liechtenstein 0.04 per cent of the 
exvenses of the International Court 
of Justice in 1953. 
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THE COMMEMORATIVE STAMP issued by the 
United Nations Postal Administration was 
designed by H. Woyty-Wimmer of Messrs. 
Thomas de la Rue, printers, of London. Its design 
symbolizes the concept of understanding and 
equity inherent in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. The stamp, to be issued 
on Human Rights Day, December 10, 1952, 
will be printed in 3 cent and 5 cent denomi- 
bottle green and azure blue. 





nations, in 


« LL human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and 
conscience and should act toward one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood.” 

Thus, in Article 1 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
December 10, 1948, did the General 
Assembly set the world a goal and 
task. 

On the fourth anniversary of the 
Declaration’s adoption, Human Rights 
Day will again be celebrated through- 
out the world, in Member and non- 
Member states. The twenty United Na- 
tions Information Centres, many in 
co-operation with local offices of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and _ na- 
tional United Nations associations, 
have organized special programs. All- 
India radio will devote two broad- 
casts to the day, and in Australia the 
Broadcasting Commission, in a Forum 
of the Air, will present a nation-wide 
debate on the subject by four people 
from 8 to 9 p.m. 

The emphasis is on educational in- 
stitutions, with essay contests a special 
feature in many countries. In Turkey, 
the Minister of Education has_ re- 
quested all schools to give special ob- 
servance to the day. The Ministry of 
Education in Pakistan has sent a letter 
to all educational institutions in the 
country directing them to observe the 
day “in a_ befitting manner.” The 
Welsh Association for Education in 
World Citizenship has prepared an 
Order of Service for use at morning 
worship in schools. 

These are only a few examples of 
particular events. In all countries news- 
papers, magazines, radio and broad- 
casting stations, and cinemas will re- 
mind their audiences of the universal 
acceptance of the sacred principle of 
individuality. 
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IX draft resolutions submitted to 

the Assembly by the Fifth Com- 
mittee on November 25, were adopted 
without discussion. 

In presenting the reports, Keith G. 
Brennan of Australia, Rapporteur of 
the Fifth Committee, pointed out that 
the first, item 39 of the Assembly’s 
agenda, dealt with the financial re- 
ports and accounts and reports of the 
Board of Auditors, which referred to 
four sets of accounts: those of the 
United Nations itself for the financial 
year ended December 31, 1951; of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund for the same 
period; of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees in the Near East for the period 
January 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952; 
and, of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction and Works Agency for 
the financial year ended June 30, 
1952. 

The effect of each of the resolu- 
tions presented would be to accept 
the financial accounts in question and 
the reports on the accounts, the cer- 
tificate of the Board of Auditors, and 
the observations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

At the request of the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative, G. N. Zarubin, a separate 
vote was taken on each of the draft 
resolutions all of which were adopted 
by 48 votes to none, with 5 absten- 
tions, with the exception of the ac- 
counts of the Children’s Fund, which 
were adopted unanimously. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES The second 
item, item 41 on the Assembly’s 
agenda, referred to the supplementary 
estimates for 1952. The Fifth Com- 
mittee had proposed that the amount 
of $48,096,780, appropriated for the 
financial year 1952, be increased by 
$2,450,880—making a total of $50,- 
547,660. 

The major items in this supplement- 
ary provision included $462,750 for 
political missions; increased common 
staff costs amounting to $468,000; 
and additional costs incurred in 1952 
with the prolongation of the General 
Assembly, amounting to $180,000. 

From the remainder of the total re- 
quested, $1,650,000 was estimated to 
be required for the reimbursement by 
the United Nations of national in- 
come taxes paid by members of the 
Secretariat. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive in the Fifth Committee objected 
to the provision of funds for this item 
on the grounds that the adoption of the 
staff assessment scheme by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948 was intended 
to put an end to this expenditure, and 
that ample time had elapsed for the 
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ASSEMBLY APPROVES RESOLUTIONS 
SUBMITTED BY FIFTH COMMITTEE 


Member states concerned to make ar- 
rangements to exempt their nationals 
employed by the United Nations from 
national income in compliance with 
the request of the Assembly. He also 
objected to appropriations of funds 
for certain political missions which 
were, he said, established illegally. 

The Norwegian representative in 
the Fifth Committee, C. J. Hambro, 
although voting in favor of the appro- 
priations, considered it essential that 
the Assembly be apprised of all the 
facts and requested an enquiry into 
the financial implications to the United 
Nations budget of the new United 
States Immigration Act shortly to 
come into force, in particular how 
many staff members would be affected 
by it and how many would be liable 
to income tax, as it seemed that hold- 
ers of permanent or immigration visas 
would become liable. 

The revised appropriations recom- 
mended by the Fifth Committee were 
the same as those suggested by the 
Secretary-General and by the Advis- 
ory Committee, with one slight modi- 
fication. K. G. Brennan, of Australia, 
supported by a number of other dele- 
gations, had proposed that the supple- 
mentary estimates for 1952 be in- 
creased by $8,460. The Fifth Com- 
mittee suggested that this might be 
made available to make possible pay- 
ment of a subsidy to the United Na- 
tions International School at Parkway 
Village. 

The item “Supplementary estimates 
for 1952: report of the Fifth Com- 
mittee” was adopted by 48 votes to 
6, with no abstentions. 


HEADQUARTERS The third item on which 
Mr. Brennan reported related to item 
47 on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly—Headquarters of the United 
Nations. He recalled that at its last 
session the Assembly had asked the 
Secretary-General to report to the 
present session on the progress of con- 
struction of Headquarters. When this 
report came before the Fifth Commit- 
tee, congratulations were extended by 
various delegations on the highly suc- 
cessful outcome of the efforts that had 
been made to complete the Head- 
quarters building and on the many 
and valuable services which it makes 
available to delegations. “A very spe- 
cial tribute” was paid by the Fifth 
Committee to the Secretary-General 
personally for the contribution he 
had himself made to the success of the 
undertaking. Appreciation was also 
expressed for the assistance of the 
Headquarters Advisory Committee, 
and the contributions of the Assist- 
ant Secretary-General in charge of 





Headquarters Planning Office, the Di- 
rector of Planning and his staff, and 
the generous assistance provided by 
the City of New York. 

At the conclusion of the report of 
the Rapporteur of the Fifth Commit- 
tee, the draft resolution of the Fifth 
Committee on the Headquarters, item 
47 on the Assembly’s agenda, was 
adopted by 48 votes to none, with 5 
abstentions, 


Following is a biographical note 
which did not appear in the last issue 
of THE BULLETIN in the article 
entitled THE GROWING ROLE OF 
WOMEN IN THE WORK OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Dr. Elena N. Khokhol 


Representative of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


LTHOUGH she has attended two 

other international conferences 
this year, Dr. Elena N. Khokhol, rep- 
resentative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., is 
participating in her first international 
political conference at this session of 
the General Assembly. Earlier this 
year she represented her country at 
the International Medical Conference 
in London and the International Red 
Cross Conference in Toronto. 

Dr. Khokhol is Professor of Pedi- 
atrics and head of the Pediatric De- 
partment at the Kiev Medical Institute. 
She received her medical degree from 
that Institute in 1945. She is the author 
of more than forty scientific articles. 
For the past two years she has par- 
ticipated in the political work of her 
country as a member of the Supreme 
Council of the Ukrainian S.S.R. In 
this body, Dr. Khokhol is one of 132 
women. 

“I am happy to participate,” Dr. 
Khokhol says, “in any international 
conference whose ultimate aim is 
peace. As a woman I am especially 
desirous of working for peace. More 
than half of the signatories of the 
Stockholm Peace Pact were women.” 

Dr. Khokhol is married to an agri- 
culturist. They have one daughter who 
has just completed her medical studies. 
In her leisure hours, Dr. Khokhol likes 
to attend the theatre and concerts and 
“to relax with a book by the river.” 





CORRIGENDUM 


The address summarized on page 
367 of the BULLETIN of November |, 
1952, under the title “Maintaining the 
Bulwark of Human Freedom,” was 
given in the general debate of the 
Assembly by Dr. Miguel Angel de la 
Campa, Minister of State, and Chair- 
man of the Delegation of Cuba. 
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CURRENT WORLD OUTLOOK 


the economic and political systems 
espoused by the major protagonists are 
so exclusive, contradictory and destruc- 
tive of each other that all possibility of 
friendly co-operation must finally be 
ruled out. 


The first essential is that the fears 
on each side be stated, appreciated, 
faced and met in a spirit of under- 
standing inspired by a desire to arrive 
at accommodation and accord rather 
than the triumph of one side or the 
other. 


The process may be difficult. It is 
bound to involve adjustments that may 
appear unwelcome and sacrifices that 
may seem bitter. But it may well turn 
out that the adjustments are but the 
fulfilment of needs on both sides and 


Byelorussian S.S.R. 


(Continued from page 511) 


that the sacrifice affects only preju- 
dices and taboos. 

Even if more should be involved, 
are both sides so convinced of the 
absolute rightness of their stand that 
all attempt at adjustment and accom- 
modation must be abandoned before 
it is seriously entered upon? That 
would spell a calamity the like of 
which mankind has not been called 
upon to face before and which it may 
not be capable of surviving. 

“We earnestly pray that that calam- 
ity shall be averted,” Sir Zafrulla con- 
cluded, “and that we shall learn to co- 
operate together to the end that all our 
effort and endeavor shall be directed 
towards securing for the average man, 
woman and child, a rich, joyous and 
fruitful life on earth.” 


“PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION” 


—K. V. KISELYOV 


Vice-President of the Council of Ministers and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Chairman of the Delegation of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 


EOPLE throughout the world are 

deeply moved by the tense situa- 
tion that has arisen and are striving 
for a solid and last- 
ing peace, Mr. 
Kiselyov said. The 
question naturally 
arises: How has the 
United Nations met 
the problems for 
which it is respon- 
sible under the 
Charter? 

Quite frankly the 
United Nations has 
not met the tasks 
for which it is re- 
sponsible. The United Nations should 
have striven to maintain peace and to 
consolidate international co-operation 
among the peoples of the world. 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive had noted problems on which no 
agreement has been reached or on 
which no progress at all had been 
made. Mr. Eden tried to make it 
appear that responsibility for this lay 
with the Soviet Union. But responsi- 
bility actually rests squarely with the 
Anglo-American bloc, which has done 
its best to disrupt settlement of such 
issues as the German question, the 
Austrian question and other issues in 
violation of still valid international 
agreements to which the United King- 
dom’s signature is affixed. Mr. Eden 
mentioned the Korean question, too, 
and again tried to transfer the burden 
of responsibility from the guilty to the 
innocent. 





KOREA The anguished peoples of the 
world demand immediate cessation of 
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the war in Korea. Its continuation 
creates dangerous tension in interna- 
tional relations. However, the fifteen- 
month old truce negotiations at Pan 
Mun Jom have not given positive 
results because of the provocative ac- 
tions of the United States side; sum- 
mary executions and torture of prison- 
ers and systematic annihilation of 
Korean towns and villages by most 
inhuman methods such as _ bacterial 
warfare, poison gas and napalm 
bombs. The preparation of bacterial 
warfare was carried on by Japanese 
war-criminals, eighteen of whom were 
selected by General MacArthur in 
1946 and sent to the United States for 
training. 

In the face of oncoming disaster 
and defeat, the ruling circles of the 
United States, in July 1951, were 
obliged to agree to negotiations in 
Korea. These have been going on for 
over a year. In fact, after the first 
five months, all outstanding issues were 
settled with the exception of one, the 
problem of prisoners of war. The dis- 
cussion of this last issue has been 
carried on the last ten months. These 
negotiations, thanks to the action of 
the United States representative, have 
now been stopped for an indefinite 
period. 

The Byelorussian people ardently 
desire the cessation of the war in 
Korea and warmly support the pro- 
posal by Poland for armistice terms. 
They also fully support the U.S.S.R. 
proposal that a commission be set up 
for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean problem and the unification 
of Korea, which should be carried 
out by the Koreans themselves under 


the supervision of this commission. 
The commission should also assist, by 
all the means at its disposal, on the 
return of the prisoners of war by both 
parties. The adoption of these pro- 
posals would put an end to the war 
in Korea, which creates such danger- 
ous tension in international relations. 


ARMAMENTS The Soviet Union has pro- 
posed a concrete program for prohibi- 
tion of the atomic bomb and for set- 
ting up a strict system of international 
control over this prohibition. The 
United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission has not been able to resolve 
the issues placed before it by the last 
session of the General Assembly. If 
the proposals of the Soviet Union had 
been adopted by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France, the 
armaments race would have been 
ended. 


GERMANY The criminal policy of 
splitting Germany and rebuilding, in 
Western Germany, militarism and 
fascism, constitutes a serious threat to 
peace. The Western Powers are now 
preventing fulfilment of the Potsdam 
Agreements regarding demilitarization 
and denazification of Germany. West- 
ern Germany has in fact been dragged 
into the aggressive network of the 
North Atlantic bloc, where the main 
role devolves upon the shoulders of 
the revanchist German Wehrmacht. 
Together with the revival of the Ger- 
man army, We are witnessing the re- 
construction of the Western German 
war industry potential. 

The I. G. Farben industry, which 
played an important part in unleash- 
ing the Second World War, has been 
completely re-established and its fac- 
tories have reached peak production 
higher than the year preceding the 
Second World War. The factories of 
the war criminals Krupp and Thyssen 
are also working at full speed. 

The peoples of the world, and the 
Byelorussian people among them, re- 
membering full well the horrors of 
the Second World War, protest against 
this criminal policy of encouraging the 
German militarists. They demand 
prompt conclusion of an_ all-party 
peace treaty, the only means of re- 
uniting Germany. 


EAST-WEST TRADE Representatives at this 
session of the Assembly should under- 
stand that under present conditions 
the state of trade between the East 
and the West is of particular impor- 
tance. However, the Western Powers, 
under pressure by the United States, 
and for primarily political motives, 
continue to reduce their trade with 
Eastern Europe. 

Thus, according to the report of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, 
for the second quarter of 1951, the 
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figure for British exports to the So- 
viet Union in 1950 amounted to $32.- 
000,000. During the first six months 
of 1950, the figure was $13,000,000. 
With respect to France, the figures 
were $3,000,000 and $1,000,000 re- 
spectively. For Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg the figure was $29,000,000 for 
1949, and $19,000,000 for 1950. Dan- 
ish export for 1949 was $9,000,000 
and in 1950 it was $1,000,000, Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1951, ex- 
ports from Denmark to Eastern 
Europe had been cut altogether. 


The notorious Marshall Plan, and 
the bilateral agreements signed under 
its terms, have secured for the United 
States “the right” to forbid Western 
European exports of raw materials 
and industrial goods to the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies. 
Thus Belgium, whose stores and vaults 
were filled with textiles, was forbidden 
to export these textiles to Bulgaria 
because the goods had been made out 
of raw materials received under the 
Marshall Plan. The so-called Buttle 
Amendment, adopted in September 
1951, embargoes exports to the Soviet 
Union and to the People’s Democ- 
racies, and is in effect a disruption of 
the Soviet-American Trade Agreement 


Ethiopia 


of August 4, 1937. The United States 
is exercising extreme pressure upon 
other countries to stop their trade 
with the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies, 

Business and political leaders of 
Western Europe who do not wish to 
see their country enslaved by Ameri- 
can capital, are naturally stressing the 
need for increased East-West trade. 
The 1951-52 East-West trade agree- 
ments prove that the trade links be- 
tween these countries are still vital, 
that there is an acute need for in- 
creasing the exchange. The continuing 
development of this trade would en- 
able Western Europe to overcome 
many current difficulties on food and 
exports. It would bring about a better 
utilization of the economic resources 
of all countries and contribute to an 
increase of employment and an in- 
crease in the standard of living of the 
masses. 

Promotion of broad trade between 
these countries, Mr. Kiselyov conclud- 
ed, would also play its part in the 
reduction of international tension and 
help to promote peaceful co-operation 
between countries. These trends must 
be encouraged and an attempt made 
to extend and consolidate them. 


“UNANIMOUS AND LOYAL PARTICIPATION 
OF ALL MEMBERS” 


WARE of the importance of 

economic problems, said Mr. 
Aklilou, Ethiopia joined other delega- 
tions in support- 
ing suggestions that 
United Nations 
work in technical 
Sand economic as- 
sistance to under- 
‘developed — coun- 
ries be increased. 
It also supported 
the observations of 
Mexico, Chile, Cu- 
ba, Iraq, and Ecu- 
ador on this assist- 
ance and on estab- 
lishment of an international fund. 


But these questions should not 
cause the United Nations to lose sight 
of its primary responsibility to main- 
tain peace. Most auestions on this 
session’s agenda have figured on the 
agenda of preceding sessions. Now, 
however, they appear in a more or 
less humanitarian aspect. Examples of 
this are the Greek auestion, the Pales- 
tine question, and even, to a certain 
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—ATO ABTE-WOLD AKLILOU 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Chairman of the Delegation of Ethiopia 


extent, the Korean auestion. None 


has yet been finally solved. 


AGREEMENT Nothing can be accom- 
plished without agreement among 
Members of the United Nations. If 
the Members do not desire to adopt 
a particular solution, the Assembly 
is helpless. 

But this does not mean that the 
United Nations is incapable of pro- 
moting progress in international rela- 
tions. Numerous questions on the 
agenda, especially those concerning 
the codification of human rights and 
international law, indicate a vast field 
in which the Organization can make 
a useful contribution. 

Another field which seems appro- 
priate for action by the United Na- 
tions is that involving the principle 
of self-determination of peonles, and 
its corollary, the right of self-govern- 
ment. This right is inscribed in the 
Charter itself, and all Members have 
the obligation to promote its attain- 
ment by all peoples. 


ERITREA Ethiopia has recently collab- 
orated in the application of the prin- 





ciple of self-determination to the Eri- 
trean question. Notwithstanding the 
fact that a Commission of Inquiry of 
the four Great Powers had already 
studied the desires of the population 
of Eritrea, the Organization sent a 
second Commission of Inquiry to 
Eritrea to make sure of the inhabi- 
tants’ desires before recommending 
any solution. On the basis of this 
Commission’s findings the United Na- 
tions, on December 2, 1950, made its 
recommendation in favor of federa- 
tion of Eritrea with Ethiopia. Here 
again, however, in conformity with 
the principle of  self-determination, 
the resolution provided that the rec- 
ommendations should not enter into 
force unless freely accepted by the 
two members of the federation. 


ACCEPTANCE Only after the Eritrean 
people and Ethiopia had _ formally 
accepted the recommendation could 


the federation enter into force. Long, 
patient labors were involved, requir- 
ing goodwill and the closest collabora- 
tion among the United Nations Com- 
missioner, the United Kingdom Ad- 
ministration, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment and the inhabitants of Eritrea. 

Thanks to the perseverance and 
farsightedness of Ethiopia’s Emperoy, 
the statesmanship of the United Na- 
tions Commissioner, Mr. Anze Mati- 
enzo. and the loval co-operation of 
the United Kingdom Administration, 
this task has been carried out. The 
success of the United Nations here 
should lead to reflection uvon similar 
work which it might usefully under- 
take. 


ARBITRATION Ecuador, New Zealand 
and Canada have insisted uvon the 
utility ‘of procedures of arbitration 
and of references for advice to the 
International Court of Justice. Ethi- 
Opia supports these suggestions. Such 
procedures provide two incontestable 
advantages. As distinguished from rec- 
ommendations by the Assembly, the 
interested parties, having recourse to 
such procedures, normally undertake 
in advance to accept the recommenda- 
tions or decisions which the arbitral 
or judicial tribunals may make. 


Further, by the very fact of sub- 
mitting auestions to vrocedures of 
arbitration or adjudication, the inter- 
ested parties can determine exactlv 
the nature of the questions submitted 
to decision or arbitral award. It is 
the parties themselves which deter- 
mine questions to be resolved, where- 
as, in the Assembly, onlv one party 
formulates the cuestion to be admitted 
to the agenda. 


However, these suggestions will not 
suffice to settle the numerous political 
issues not of a nature to be referred 
to a iudicial or arbitral tribunal, since 
political considerations must remain 
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essentially a responsibility of the As- 
sembly. It is, therefore, from still 
another point of view that Ethiopia 
supports the recommendation of Can- 
ada, Ecuador and New Zealand to 
refer questions to the International 
Court of Justice for advisory opinions, 

Ethiopia did not suggest referring 
a particular case to the Court, for 
that would constitute an attempt on 
the part of the Assembly to evade its 
own responsibilities, but rather to seek 
a general interpretation of this Char- 
ter provision to facilitate discussions 
in the Assembly. 


FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE It is desirable 
to support the suggestions with a view 
toward greater use of the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice, 
not only on questions of substance 
such as might be settled by this body, 
but also for advisory opinions, in 
order to make it possible for the As- 
sembly to examine political questions 
in an atmosphere favorable to the ac- 
ceptance in advance, by all Members, 
of the appropriate recommendations. 

In the same spirit Ethiopia supports 
the suggestions by Ecuador, Iraq and 
New Zealand to undertake now prep- 
arations for amending the Charter. 


AGGRESSION. The difficulties en- 
countered in settling disputes between 
Member states are still less than those 
which must be faced when it is a 
question of putting an end to overt 
aggression. If the United Nations 
were a super-state, it would suffice for 
it to exercise a police action. But it 
is not. The Charter, on the other 
hand, has adopted the concept of 
collective security in which all Mem- 
bers should participate. This is why 
the action of the United Nations in 
ending the aggression against South 
Korea is so important. The fact that 
the only question which prevents an 
armistice is the repatriation of prison- 
ers demonstrates that the United Na- 
tions has ended the aggression in 
Korea. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY It is encouraging 
for a country such as Ethiopia, which 
has suffered from the failure of col- 
lective security, to note the success 
of the United Nations. For the first 
time, an international organ has been 
able to undertake collective action to 
stop aggression. It is therefore most 
urgent that, at this session, an equi- 
table solution to this question of re- 
patriation should be found. Ethiopia 
joins with other delegations in present- 
ing a draft resolution concerning re- 
patriation and is prepared to support 
any other draft resolution conceived 
on the same basis. 

There is reason to be concerned at 
the small number of states which have 
supported by direct contributions the 
humanitarian and realistic policy of 
the United Nations in Korea. The 
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representative of New Zealand was 
right in stating that the military and 
economic burden of the collective ac- 
tion should be borne by the majority 
of the states supporting this action. 
In such an undertaking, all Member 
states should give assistance, prefer- 
ably by making military forces avail- 
able. 


AUTOMATIC PARTICIPATION For this rea- 
son, Ethiopia, notwithstanding the 
trials of the last war, the urgent neces- 
sity of rehabilitating its economy, and 
its ever-broadening responsibilities in 
East Africa, decided to contribute its 
resources and its armed forces to the 
common action in Korea. No Member 


China 


country, particularly no small coun- 
try, could do otherwise. Our entire 
future depends upon the adoption of 
this principle. The history of Ethiopia 
and its conduct during the aggression 
in Korea give it the right to support 
the appeal of New Zealand. One 
should not be left to speculate as to 
the composition of the group or as to 
the number of Members who would 
furnish assistance toward the defeat 
of any new aggression. Only with the 
unanimous and loyal participation of 
all Members of the Organization, Mr. 
Aklilou concluded, can the principle 
of collective security become a reality 
and an efficient means for preventing 
future aggression. 


“FREE MEN EVERYWHERE ARE WATCHING 
THE UNITED NATIONS” 


HE question of Korea transcends 

all other questions in importance 
at this Assembly session, said Mr. 
Yeh. For decades 
Korea’s _ strategic 
position has made 
it the bone of con- 
tention between 
Russia and Japan. 
Korea is a spring- 
board to Japan and 
to the Pacific Is- 
lands. Communist 
Russia, like Czar- 
ist Russia, seeks to 
' bring the whole of 
‘Korea under its 
domination. An independent, demo- 
cratic Korea constitutes an obstruc- 
tion to the Soviet drive for world 
conquest. Thus in June 1950 the 
communists sought a quick victory in 
Korea; when this failed the Soviet 
Union immediately sought temporary 
relief for the satellite forces by pro- 
posing the opening of truce talks. 

By this time it should be crystal 
clear, Mr. Yeh observed, that Stalin 
and his communist stooges do not 
really want a truce. The Chinese com- 
munists have systematically fed the 
people on the mainland with false 
stories of victories in Korea. Are the 
Chinese communists going to return 
to their homes empty-handed after 
such huge casualties? Worse still, are 
they to return without their prisoners 
of war who have resisted forcible 
repatriation? Behind the issue of the 
prisoners of war, important as it is in 
itself, lies another: will the terms of 
the truce solidify and strengthen the 
ranks of world communism? The 
communists are seeking political gains 
both at Pan Mun Jom and here in 
the United Nations while the free 





—GEORGE K. C. YEH 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, China 


world calls for truce and looks for 
peace. 

China stands firmly against the 
forced repatriation of prisoners of 
war, as does the vast majority of the 
delegations here. With regard to pro- 
posals to transfer those prisoners 
unwilling to be repatriated to so-called 
neutral countries, we deem it neces- 
sary, said Mr. Yeh, that these include 
adequate safeguards, if they are to 
serve any useful purpose in the solu- 
tion of the problem, and not open 
the prisoners to pressures by the 
communists. 


RISE OF NATIONALISM The rise of na- 
tionalism in the under-developed na- 
tions, he continued, constitutes a 
problem no less signficant than the 
East-West conflict, as the Secretary- 
General pointed out in the introduc- 
tion to his annual report. It deserves 
the attention of all. China, because 
of its unremitting struggle over many 
years for freedom and independence, 
was profoundly sympathetic with the 
national aspirations of other peoples. 
In the principal organs of the United 
Nations, and in other international 
organizations, China has consistently 
lent its support to decisions and ac- 
tions calculated to aid colonial or 
non-self-governing peoples toward 
self-government and_ independence. 
China shall continue to do so. All 
freedom-loving peoples must feel a 
deep sense of gratification in the 
achievement of freedom and _inde- 
pendence in a number of colonial and 
non-self-governing areas during the 
post-war period. This achievement is 
a tribute both to the heroic struggles 
of the peoples themselves and to the 
enlightened statesmanship of the co- 
lonial powers. 
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Unfortunately, communists have 
not infrequently succeeded in assum- 
ing the lofty pose of champions of 
democracy and freedom whenever 
these issues occur. Through infiltration 
and intrigue, they confuse nationalism 
with communism, and thus turn what 
would be a movement of genuine, 
constructive nationalism to the service 
of destructive communism. 


“SATELLITISM” A new form of colonial- 
ism has arisen which may perhaps be 
more accurately described as “‘satellit- 
ism.” The process of “satellization” 
has taken place in many lands. The 
same sordid story is repeated in 
every country conquered from with- 
out, or captured from within, by 
communists. The helpless victim is 
forced to become a part of the com- 
munist empire centred in, and under 
the dictation of, Moscow. In _ this 
ruthless process of “satellization,” the 
world is confronted with a situation 
which, if not met in time, is bound 
to plunge mankind into another orgy 
of global war. “Satellization” is in 
effect a new kind of war—an insidious 
war—in which indirect aggression by 
a foreign power is disguised as an 
indigenous movement for self-libera- 
tion. Politically and ideologically, the 
communist puppets in Peiping repre- 
sent a foreign power. They are as 
completely Soviet puppets as the com- 
munist regime in North Korea. 


The United Nations must not per- 
mit the communist process of “satelli- 
zation” to take root, as did the colon- 
ialism of the past, This process, as 
manifested in Northern Indo-China, 
in North Korea, and on the mainland 
of China, properly falls within the 
“acts of aggression or other breaches 
of peace” as defined by the Charter. 


BASES FOR AGGRESSION Communism, 
by its very nature, is aggressive abroad 
and oppressive at home. A country 
that falls victim to communist aggres- 
sion is at once converted into an 
advance base for further aggression. 
Nations adjacent to the Soviet Union 
have either fallen behind the Iron 
Curtain or are in imminent danger of 
doing so. The same fate awaits those 
who might be further removed. In the 
end, none will be spared. 


During the sixth session of the 
Assembly, China presented in some 
detail the deplorable conditions under 
which the people exist on the main- 
land of China. Since then, numerous 
reports have been published contain- 
ing shocking accounts of the reign of 
terror and slave labor conditions. 


Mr. Yeh then gave details of some 
of these reports. No less than 14,000,- 
000 persons, he said, have been ex- 
ecuted or otherwise put to death dur- 
ing the past five years by the com- 
munist puppet regime in Peiping. 
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These findings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were supported by 
incontestable evidence. The slave 
labor program furthermore is an offi- 
cially declared policy of the com- 
munist regime, and, in view of these 
conditions, Mr. Yeh expressed grati- 
fication with the action taken by the 
United Nations in setting up an Ad 
Hoc Committee on Forced Labor. 


TOTAL DESTRUCTION The communist 
reign of terror, he continued, aims at 
nothing less than the total destruction 
of the Chinese social structure. Fam- 
ily life is destroyed by the substitution 
of Communist Party loyalty for the 
affection and respect which normally 
exist among immediate family mem- 
bers. The entire educational system 
is made subservient to communist 
ideology. Where the criterion of in- 
dividual attainment has rested for 
centuries on self-cultivation and self- 
respect, communism now seeks to 
destroy the individual and reduce him 
to the level of a slave to an all- 
powerful state. 


It has sometimes been said that the 
Chinese people, so heroic in their 
fight for freedom during the last war, 
have somehow chosen communism 
in preference to a free way of life 
and, also, that the communist victory 
on the mainland signifies a new phase 
in a social revolution which has over- 
taken China. Nothing is further from 
the truth, because nothing could be 
more alien to the Chinese tradition 
than communism, 


In spite of the temporary military 
successes Of the communists, my 
Government remains the rallying 
point of all anti-communist Chinese, 
including more than twelve million 
overseas Chinese scattered in all cor- 
ners of the world. 


Furthermore the Soviet bloc in the 
United Nations has consistently re- 
fused to co-operate with the other 
Member states in its world-wide eco- 
nomic and social program, in all its 
attempts to arrest the tide of aggres- 
sion and in bringing the aims and 
purposes of the Charter nearer to 
realization. Thus peace-loving nations 
have failed in their applications for 
Membership in the United Nations, 
notably Italy, Libya and Japan, states 
which are fully prepared to accept the 
obligations imposed by the Charter. 


China, however, does not subscribe 
to the proposition that any state that 
knocks at the door of the United 
Nations should be forthwith admitted. 
There are states which are puppet 
creations of another power and can- 
not properly be called independent. 
Neither can they be described as 
peace-loving. 


national but 
is not 


Communism is not 
international in character. It 





constructive but destructive in spirit. 
It enslaves mankind. It is not a mere 
political philosophy; its aim is world 
conquest. Like fascism and nazism, 
communism is based on the use of 
violence for achieving its final aim of 
world domination. It is in essence a 
system of action definitely aimed at 
the violent overthrow of all other 
forms of government. 


The United Nations must adopt a 
clear-cut policy toward communism; 
must state unequivocally that com- 
munism is a threat to the peace and 
security of the world. The United 
Nations is the only world organization 
which can and must assert moral lead- 
ership in a world in which millions of 
people have already lost their free- 
dom, and where millions more are 
living under constant fear of losing 
their freedom. 


The machinery created by the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, it is 
hoped, will be employed to give sup- 
port to areas threatened by com- 
munist aggression. The United Nations 
should at least give moral encourage- 
ment to the peoples now behind the 
Iron Curtain who are praying, planning 
and in some cases struggling to re- 
gain freedom. Whether or not the 
United Nations is competent under 
the Charter to help captive peoples 
regain their freedom is a question 
which need not be discussed now, but 
certainly the United Nations is under 
no compulsion to question the right of 
enslaved peoples to struggle for the 
restoration of their own freedom from 
within, or for the liberation of their 
own country from without at their 
own sacrifice. 


The machinery of the United Na- 
tions should be strengthened and 
should at all times be ready to mobil- 
ize the tremendous moral authority it 
rightly commands, to deal swiftly and 
definitely with situations which 
threaten the peace. 


The United Nations is founded up- 
on the principle of collective security. 
It has not failed in its first test, that 
of aggression in Korea, under the 
leadership of the United States and 
with the support of a substantial ma- 
jority of Member states. Had the 
United Nations hesitated in that fate- 
ful last week of June 1950, it would 
have invited the same fate which had 
befallen the League of Nations, The 
peoples of Asia “re looking to the 
United Nations for understanding 
and for support. Free men everywhere 
are watching the United Nations. Will 
the United Nations be able to deal 
with communism as a world menace? 


Let us face the menace of interna- 
tional communism, Mr. Yeh con- 
cluded, with the solidarity, the fearless- 
ness and the determination worthy of 
this Organization. 
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Dominican Republic 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS A GUARANTEE OF PEACE 


HE basic principle of equality 

which unites the community of 
nations in the Assembly—this identi- 
cal right to partici- 
pate in discussion 
and in decision — 
kindles faith in the 
increasing effective- 
ness of the United 
Nations, said Mr. 
Salazar. It contrib- 
utes to the binding 
force of the rules of 


international law, 
making it possible 
for relations be- 





tween states to be 
based upon confidence and mutual 
respect. 


This is the only road to the estab- 
lishment of the peaceful world in 
which people will work out their des- 
tinies with equal rights, under digni- 
fied conditions of welfare and spiritual 
expansion. In this urgent undertaking, 
the Assembly has fortunately evolved 
as the primary organ of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Almost insoluble difficulties syste- 
matically are being encountered in 
resolving the problems before the As- 
sembly. Egoism, sharpened by ideo- 
logical fanaticism, makes certain gov- 
ernments resort to vituperation; their 
intransigence frustrates hopes for an 
early settlement of the differences. 
Thus the very serious occurrences in 
Korea, the questions of Tunisia and 
Morocco, the restoration of the sov- 
ereignty and independence of Austria, 
the repatriation of the Greek children, 
the international regulation of armed 
forces and armaments, the determina- 
tion of collective methods of ensuring 
peace and security and finally the 
problem of the admission of new 
Members—decisions on these items 
are obscured by extraneous considera- 
tions arising from contemporary po- 
litical circumstances. 


UNITY THE KEY Consequently the Domi- 
nican Republic will support without 
hesitation solutions which ensure re- 
spect for principles of international 
law as well as for that domain re- 
served exclusively to the internal juris- 
diction of states. If we succeed in 
establishing unity on the collective 
methods to be employed for the main- 
tenance and strengthening of interna- 
tional peace and security, nearly all 
the political problems before the As- 
sembly would rapidly be solved. 


UNIVERSALITY As regards the admission 
of new Members, the Dominican Re- 
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—JOAQUIN E. SALAZAR 


Chairman of the Dominican Republic Delegation 


public reaffirms the universal charac- 
ter of the United Nations. This 
principle is contradicted when the Or- 
ganization is made inaccessible to some 
peoples who are peace-loving and re- 
spect the principles of the Charter. 
Much harm is done to these peoples 
arbitrarily excluded from the benefits 
of international co-operation in our 
Organization. 


The economic and social problems 
doubtless offer much more solid 
grounds for hope for reconciliation 
than the political problems. By pro- 
moting the economic development of 
under-developed countries, we shall 
take a great step toward the achieve- 
ment of the high purposes of inter- 
national co-operation. The Dominican 
Republic will therefore support any 
proposal which will meet the most 
urgent needs of under-developed coun- 
tries for capital since this very often 
is difficult to obtain in the money 
market. 


WORLD TRADE In view of the increas- 
ing interdependence of the contempo- 
rary world, it is important to recognize 


Syria 


the problems affecting world trade, 
particularly the need for the expansion 
of exports. These questions should re- 
main permanently before the Assem- 
bly, which, as the supreme organ of 
the United Nations, might help to 
develop principles to guide interna- 
tional policy. 

Note might profitably be taken of 
the principle governing the inter- 
American world, namely, that eco- 
nomic progress of all people is the 
best guarantee of political security and 
of the maintenance of peace. 

These convictions have prompted 
the Dominican Republic to plan one 
of the most remarkable programs of 
economic rehabilitation ever attempt- 
ed in Latin America, one of immense 
benefit to the people. The Dominican 
Republic is prepared to offer the 
United Nations the benefit of its ex- 
perience and technical information in 
this field. 

In conclusion, Mr. Salazar stated 
that the Dominican Republic attaches 
considerable importance to the valu- 
able work of the Economic and Social 
Council and hoped that in 1954 its 
candidature for that Council would be 
supported, He attached great impor- 
tance to the problems of self-deter- 
mination and expressed his country’s 
interest in recognition of the rights 
of women. 


“PEACE CANNOT BE GAINED WITH THE WORLD DIVIDED...” 


HE Arab fatherland, of which 
Syria is an integral part, encom- 
passes the Arab civilization which has 
so greatly enriched 
the spirit. To main- 
tain order and jus- 
tice, particularly in 
the Arab _father- 
land, in keeping 
with the objectives 
of the United Na- 
tions Charter, Syria 
looks to close co- 
operation with the 
other Arab states. 
The establish- 
ment of the Arab 
League, which took place several 
months before the signing of the Char- 
ter but nonetheless contained most of 
its objectives, recalls the aspirations of 
all the Arab peoples toward freedom. 
Regional arrangements necessary for 
the maintenance of peace must be 
based on true liberty, liberty from the 
individual and national points of view. 
Otherwise they may be transformed 





—ZAFER RIFAI 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Chairman of the Delegation of Syria 


into instruments of aggression. The 
“Arab Liberation Movement” recently 
launched in Syria seeks the propaga- 
tion of principles of Arab democracy 
by guiding Arab nationalism toward 
liberty, thereby giving the world the 
model of a liberal, liberating and de- 
fensive nationalism. 

As the number of liberated nations 
increases, their views in the United 
Nations would constitute the best pos- 
sible guarantee of peace and stability 
in the world as a whole. In Korea, for 
example, the two antagonistic systems 
seek to apply extremist policies. In 
such conditions young nations have a 
contribution to make in the solution 
of such problems. 

Since the San Francisco Conference, 
elements alien to the spirit of the 
Charter have prevented the application 
of its ideal; people who had placed 
their hopes in a radiant dawn have 
come to look at the future with skepti- 
cal eyes. 

Certain states have disregarded deci- 
sions of United Nations organs. Thus, 
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Israel has treated most resolutions of 
the Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil with disdain. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Palestinians continue to live 
far from home, although since 1948 
the Assembly has, explicitly or tacitly, 
decided to repatriate them. 

The aggressive Israel authorities 
turn a deaf ear to these appeals. They 
have seized goods abandoned by Pal- 
estinian refugees and confiscated them 
without compensation in violation of 
international law. Israel has thus 
shown that it is incapable of behaving 
as a state able to maintain normal 
relations with the international com- 
munity. 

Referring to negotiations between 
the “community of Israel” and the 
Government of the German Federal 
Republic on indemnification for Jews 
who were persecuted before the end 
of the Second World War, Mr. Zafer 
Rifai said they are contrary to all 
norms admitted in public and private 
law in view of Israeli policies. 

Only in a regime of national free- 
dom can the provisions of the Charter 
be carried out; the Charter itself in- 
sists upon respect for the principle of 
equality and the right of self-determi- 
nation. In keeping with this right, it 
is just and equitable that there should 
be no foreign political control of any 
kind over any territory. 

There is a new tendency in certain 
quarters to legitimize if not to justify 
the colonial system. One thing is quite 
certain: people are no longer prepared 
to have their hands tied. They aspire 
to freedom. They want to make this 
progress their own progress, their own 
work, Colonialism is no longer in ac- 
cordance with the juridical and eco- 
nomic concepts of modern civiliza- 
tions based upon the principle of the 
equality and the freedom of peoples. 
Colonialism has never facilitated the 
development of the national genius of 
a subject people; on the contrary, 
many spiritual, artistic and scientific 
values have been stifled. 

If the colonial system in America, 
for example, had not been overthrown, 
humanity would not have had the 
great benefits that we have derived 
and are deriving from the great 
democracy of the United States. 

Unfortunately, many territories with 
historically organized sovereignty, such 
as Tunisia, Morocco and other Arab 
principalities, continue to remain de- 
pendent territories. The powers which 
administer them should understand 
that their struggle for emancipation 
must not be drowned in blood. There 
are treaties between Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, on the one hand, and France, 
on the other hand, concluded at a time 
when there was no international or- 
ganization in the world. But times 
have now changed. The treaties in 
question should not escape the scrutiny 
of the General Assembly. France will 
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behave justly only if it will yield com- 
plete freedom to Tunisia and Morocco. 
It is significant that Syria, since it be- 
came master of its own destiny, has 
made substantial reforms but, at the 
same time, has developed its cultural 
relationships with France. Until sub- 
ject territories are free, there will al- 
ways be greed and rivalry between 
powers and disputes over control over 
the raw materials. 

Some sovereign states, independent 
and Members of the United Nations, 
are bound to foreign powers by treaties 
which prevent the complete liberation 
and the free evolution of some of these 
territories. To meet the desires of peo- 
ples in this matter, too, would brighten 
the world outlook. 

If there had not been imperialism 
on the part of certain European coun- 
tries, the great majority of small states 
which are today under-developed 
would more easily have found the way 
to progress and prosperity. The masses 
of these countries need to raise their 
standards of living so that the indivi- 
duals may become conscious of their 
rights and of their freedoms. 

Assistance in the technical field for 
economic development is a major ob- 
jective. The countries which under- 
take it are accomplishing a noble and 
useful task. However, small countries 
should be dealt with on a footing of 
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equality in keeping with the Charter. 
The great powers, in furnishing their 
experience and their technique to the 
small powers, are really only conform- 
ing with their obligations as Members 
of the Organization, since co-operation 
in the economic field is one of the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 

Great commercial concerns are ex- 
ploiting the raw materials and the re- 
sources of many small countries. It is 
not admissible that these companies 
enjoy outdated favors and privileges 
which impoverish the peoples. The 
clauses and conditions governing the 
procedures of these companies should 
be revised to take account of the need 
for raising the standard of living of 
the populations of under-developed 
countries, for any convention which 
disregards the free determination of 
one of the parties is destined to fail. 


Syria intends to co-operate in the 
realization of the ideals of the Char- 
ter, and it seeks to consolidate its own 
independence and the solidarity of its 
friends. Syria is now carrying out an 
agrarian reform which will make the 
peasant master of his land. A series of 
other reforms have been undertaken in 
education, public health and economic 
sectors. The purpose is to consolidate 
the present and to build the future. 
Thus, Syria is co-operating with all 
peoples in peace and freedom. 


A PATH OUT OF THE PRESENT TENSION 


OR the past seven post-war years, 

the ruling circles of the United 

States have not built their relations 

with the Soviet 

Union and the 

countries of the 

; people’s democra- 

4 cies On the basis of 

fa friendly solution 

of international dis- 

putes and differ- 

ences, but have 

tried to achieve 

their purposes by 

means of pressure 

and dictates. They 

intend to create by 

1954 such a superiority of their armed 

forces and such military might as will 

allow them to impose their conditions 

On any country without the risk of 
being rebuffed. 

In the light of two and one-half 
years of United States aggression in 
Korea, and other recent events, false 
declarations of the desire of the United 
States to arrive at peaceful settlements 
of existing disputes can fool no one. 


—A. M. BARANOVSKY 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Ukrainian §.S.R. 


The reactionary press in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom as 
well is openly appealing to their Gov- 
ernments to apply force in interna- 
tional politics. 

The aggressive United States im- 
perialists wish to betray the agree- 
ments of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, 
which, if carried out in good faith, 
would ensure genuine international se- 
curity. Under this policy, the military 
production of the countries of the At- 
lantic bloc is being increased. With 
feverish haste, the United States Army 
and Navy are being rearmed, a Eu- 
ropean army is being set up, a hired 
Japanese army is being formed, the 
military contingents of the junior part- 
ners of the United States are being 
strengthened, and armaments produc- 
tion is being expanded. 

Referring to statistics on deliveries 
of war materials and capital invest- 
ments, he stated that United States 
financial and industrial magnates have 
turned the preparations for a new 
world war into a gigantic undertaking, 
which has become an important and 
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permanent factor in the country’s 
economy. Profits have risen sharply 
since the beginning of the Korean 
war. 

In accelerating the armaments race 
and expanding military production, 
United States ruling circles want to 
tempt the average American with the 
idea of “military business,” and the 
prospect of a share in war profits. 
They would thus make the American 
people accomplices in the preparations 
for a new world war being carried out 
by United States billionaires. 


United States ruling circles find it 
difficult to hide the fact that militariza- 
tion is producing a dangerous and un- 
healthy economy. They are recogniz- 
ing that the military boom has so de- 
valuated the dollar that savings and 
pensions have lost their value; real 
earnings have fallen sharply because 
of rising prices. 


Western European and Middle 
Eastern countries are being trans- 
formed into bases for use by the 
United States to attack the Soviet 
Union and the countries of the peo- 
ple’s democracies. The special position 
of the United States in these countries 
can be compared to an occupation 
status, under which they become com- 
pletely subservient to the United States. 


Hiding its demands by asking for 
joint defence against imaginary aggres- 
sion, the United States exerts its 
mastery over Western European coun- 
tries, forces their governments to make 
ceaseless efforts to increase their mili- 
tary establishments and thereby under- 
mines their economies. Thus France, 
as a resuit of its subservience to the 
interests of the United States mo- 
nopolies, has lost its former command- 
ing position in world economy and 
has now been reduced to the position 
of an unequal partner of the United 
States. The economic decline of 
France becomes especially clear in a 
comparison with the rapid rise in the 
economic growth of the Ukraine 
which, before the October Revolution, 
was a semi-colony of the French, Brit- 
ish and Belgian capitalists. 


Mr. Baranovsky then quoted data 
on industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction to reveal the growth in the 
Ukrainian economy. Can it be a sur- 
prise to anyone that the governments 
favored by the United States have de- 
manded, under the pressure of public 
opinion, the immediate cessation of 
United States “aid”? he asked. They 
are doing everything possible to op- 
pose this “aid,” as, for example, the 
Government of Syria is now doing. 


Thus two lines of development of in- 
ternational economy can be discerned: 
the progressive decline of the capital- 
istic countries which are dependent 
upon the United States, and the deter- 
mined rise in the economy of the So- 
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viet Union and the countries of the 
people’s democracies. The resources of 
the Soviet Union are not diverted for 
preparation for a new war, but are 
directed, for the most part, toward 
the development of the peaceful as- 
pects of industry and toward serving 
the needs of the people. Evidence of 
this progress is shown in the fifth Five- 
Year Plan of the Soviet Union. 

In recent days countries of Western 
Europe have attempted to reduce their 
armaments and to sidestep the attempt 
of the United States to unleash a new 
world war, despite pressure from the 
United States. The illusion surround- 
ing United States assistance—an il- 
lusion in which the governments of 
Western Europe saw a solution to all 
their post-war problems—has now 
been dispelled. It is for this reason 
that the ruling circles of these coun- 
tries have strengthened their antagonis- 
tic propaganda toward the Soviet 
Union and have hidden from their peo- 
ple the fact that the Soviet Union 
stands for peace and advocates the 
reduction of armaments. 


The press, the cinema, the radio and 
other official sources distribute shame- 
less misinformation, allege day by day 
that the Soviet Union is thinking of 
and planning for war. The Soviet press, 
by contrast, free from the influence 
of capitalistic monopolies, correctly in- 
forms the Soviet people on the facts 
regarding the domestic and economic 
life of its country and familiarizes 
them with the culture, customs and 
policies of other countries of the world. 
The information in the Soviet press 
regarding the beggarly position of the 
mass of peoples in England, France 
and the United States, described as 
hostile propaganda carried out by the 
Soviet Union, is based exclusively on 
facts taken directly from realities in 
those countries. 

Mr. Baranovsky then referred to 
British sources for evidence of “ulcers 
of modern English life.” The militari- 
zation of the economy, he continued, 
has brought about a decrease in con- 
sumption owing to the mass im- 
poverishment of the people. Official 
British statistics show that the em- 
ployers have taken on tens of thou- 
sands of children who are now en- 
gaged in production. Such is the re- 
liability of Mr. Eden’s statements 
before the Assembly and quotations, 
which are completely unmasked by the 
facts concerning the real situation in 
England at the present time. 


The appeal of the head of the So- 
viet Union Government, Stalin, that 
they should take into their own hands 
the matter of securing peace, was an- 
swered by millions of people through- 
out the world. It is already bearing 
fruit, as illustrated by the growth of 
the partisans of peace, who cannot be 
stamped out by the aggressive Atlantic- 


bloc countries. More and more the 
peoples in Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia are beginning to realize that 
war is not inevitable and not unavoid- 
able, because the United States policy 
of war preparation has more and more 
frequently been rebuffed, and people 
are beginning more and more to hate 
the main instigators of this policy, the 
United States imperialists. 


In a sober evaluation of the foreign 
policy of the United States, it is very 
easy to determine that it is an aggres- 
sive policy at the basis of which is the 
policy of world mastery by means of 
the application of force. The United 
States is now as far from world mas- 
tery as it was seven years ago, with 
the simple difference that the military 
adventurousness of the ruling circles 
of the United States has been com- 
pletely unmasked, Just a few continue 
to believe in the prattle about the fact 
that the United States is peace-loving 
and about the high ideals of its for- 
eign policy. 

The Soviet Union, by comparison, 
has been carrying out its foreign policy 
since the Second World War on those 
same unchanged basic grounds of 
peace and friendship between nations 
and the development of relations be- 
tween countries which were declared 
during the very first days of the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union, in relation to the coun- 
tries of the capitalist world, has based 
itself on the principle of the absolute 
possibility of the prolonged coexist- 
ence of communism and capitalism. 
The Government of the U.S.S.R. fights 
incessantly for the broadening of its 
external political and economic links 
with those countries which wish to 
establish such links. The Soviet Union 
Government does everything possible 
to achieve a solution of international 
disputes by peaceful means, by means 
of negotiations, and by the con- 
clusion of treaties and agreements 
which would obviate the threat of 
armed clashes. The Soviet Union 
recognizes this path as the only correct 
and feasible one which is equally 
profitable for all those countries which 
truly love peace. 


Despite the statements made by Mr. 
Eden, who tried to blame the break- 
down in negotiations on the question 
of the unification of Germany, the 
question of Austria, and the Korean 
question on the Soviet Union, it is the 
Soviet Union which in all its actions 
has pointed out and showed that it is 
prepared to negotiate on all problems 
which represent a difference between 
the countries of the United States- 
British bloc and the Soviet Union, 
while the ruling circles of the United 
States and England refuse to enter into 
such negotiations, striving for a war 
against the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the people’s democracies. 
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Can we find a better example illus- 
trating the activities of the United 
States-British bloc against a solution 
than the refusal of these countries to 
enter into a five-power peace pact? 
The Soviet Union has many times sub- 
mitted such a proposal in the United 
Nations. But it was always opposed 
by a number of countries which are 
joined together with the United States 
in the aggressive Atlantic bloc. Such 
an agreement by the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and freely 
adhered to by all Members of the 
United Nations would open a new 
road in international relations between 
countries. 


Colombia 


The fact that at the present session 
of the General Assembly once again 
the question of a peace pact has been 
raised simply is proof of the fact that 
this action is a very important and 
significant one. Serious divergencies 
exist. They touch upon all—or almost 
all—important problems of present in- 
ternational relations. These divergen- 
cies have come up at the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly as well. 
A path exists toward the end of the 
present tension in international rela- 
tions, to friendly relations between the 
great powers. It has been marked out 
by the Soviet Union and by the coun- 
tries of the people’s democracies. 


MODERN WEAPONS THREATEN MANKIND’S DESTINY 


HE Charter comprises what might 

be termed the first international 

code with respect to human rights, 

friendly relations 

and moral princi- 

ples among nations 

in Order to ensure 

universal and _ last- 

ing peace, said Mr. 

Sourdis. Enthusi- 

asm for these prin- 

ciples, in view of 

the accomplish- 

ments of the Unit- 

ed Nations up to 

the present, must 

naturally be tinged 

by scepticism. Many previous declara- 

tions have been forgotten or breached. 

Fundamental concepts have been dep- 
recated and departed from. 

In the Far East a peaceful country 
is the unjustified victim of aggression, 
and in another part of the world a 
minority is oppressed and is complain- 
ing as a result of this oppression. Peo- 
ples are clamoring elsewhere to have 
their principles respected and to have 
the right of free self-determination. Re- 
quests are being made to have techni- 
cal, economic and social assistance be- 
come more effective. It is being urged 
that armaments be reduced. Yet, as 
the days pass these goals appear more 
remote. Does this mean that we have 
lost faith in the lofty mission which 
the United Nations must carry out? 

Colombia, he declared, will keep 
faith in the United Nations without 
hesitation or vacillation. One achieve- 
ment of the United Nations compen- 
sates for all the failures and discour- 
agements, namely, its having brought 
to an end days of secret diplomacy. 
Today we have what might be called 
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—EVARISTO SOURDIS 
Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, 
Chairman of the Delegation 


the “open-door diplomacy,” in which 
the world at large participates. The 
eyes of the world are upon us to 
scrutinize our every act. 

Referring to the Charter, he con- 
tinued, it would be difficult to state 
more nobly, more vigorously and in 
more simple terms, a body of inter- 
national principles which, if applied, 
could save mankind from the threat 
of war. 

Among these, the promotion of 
economic development in the under- 
developed countries is essential if sol- 
idarity, understanding and world co- 
operation are to be achieved. The 
experience of Colombia eloquently 
demonstrates the great value of inter- 
national co-operation in this field. 

Its program of economic develop- 
ment was formulated on the basis of 
studies carried out by a mission sent 
by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and re- 
viewed by a committee of Colombian 
economists. Loans from abroad and 
foreign technicians were contributed. 
Thus Colombia has benefited directly 
from the United Nations expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance, as well as 
the technical assistance programs of 
the Organization of American States, 
and of Point Four. Colombia, as a con- 
sequence, has been enabled to attain 
economic and monetary stability, and 
an increase in agricultural and indus- 
trial production. 

Colombia encourages foreign pri- 
vate capital investments, but an in- 
crease in foreign investments depends 
also on factors beyond its control, such 
as the taxes on capital investments in 
the United States and in other coun- 
tries. These charges, it is hoped, can 
be reduced for the greater benefits of 


international co-operation. In view of 
these developments, Colombia will 
support action to intensify co-opera- 
tion in the field of public and private 
finance, and in the technical field. Mr. 
Sourdis referred, also, to the success 
of the Iron and Steel Latin American 
Conference, convened by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, 
which met in Bogota last October. 

Turning to the question of the ad- 
mission of new Members, he said the 
Colombian delegation supports the 
thesis that under the Charter the As- 
sembly can admit a new Member even 
though a veto was cast in the Security 
Council, if the recommendation to 
admit was voted favorably in the 
Council by the remaining members, 
whether or not they are permanent 
members. 

Countries such as Austria, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain, without whom it 
would not have been possible to write 
the history of mankind, are outside 
the portals of the United Nations. All 
countries that fulfill the Charter con- 
ditions should be admitted, for the 
Organization must be universal. 

Turning to the situation in the 
Union of South Africa, he said this 
question involves respect for human 
rights and human dignity, the right 
of men to breathe in an atmosphere 
of freedom, to march freely toward 
the achievement of their own destiny 
as they see it. Colombia would like to 
see, he said, with the assistance of 
South Africa, a fair and equitable 
formula found, one which would in 
no way imperil another principle of 
equal importance, that of non-inter- 
vention in matters falling within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states. 

He noted the relationship between 
the question of Tunisia and Morocco 
and the fundamental principle of the 
Charter, namely, respect for the self- 
determination of peoples. It is one 
thing, he said, to enunciate abstract 
principles and quite another to apply 
them to concrete cases. He was pre- 
pared to co-operate in any solution 
which might secure the acquiescence 
of the parties concerned. 

The case of Korea is in truth the 
alpha and omega of the seventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, for 
here there is no principle of the Chart- 
er which has not been violated. Here, 
the United Nations has so much of 
its future at stake. Here, our main 
instruments to preserve world peace 
are being put to so severe a world 
test. This is no imperialist war, nor 
does it spring from a will to conquer. 
It is not a case of the army of one 
country going against another country. 
In Korea we are endeavoring to carry 
out a principle of collective security 
against aggression. Soldiers of the 
United Nations, under the Unified 
Command, are at present undertaking 
a police action to defend a state against 
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unfair aggression in an open struggle 
for the triumph of the principles 
which inspire and direct the United 
Nations. The question of prisoners 
of war is today the only obstacle to 
an armistice. Prisoners should be re- 
leased and repatriated, but not by 
force or without any opportunity to 
express their choice. 

As to the limitation of armaments, 
if the energies which the great powers 
devote to preparation for war were 
to be devoted to the organization and 
maintenance of peace, the fate of man- 
kind would be quite different and the 
primary duty of the United Nations 
would have been virtually achieved. 
How many great social and economic 
achievements for the improvement of 
the standard of living of backward 
peoples could be carried through with 


Lebanon 





only a fraction of the sums spent by 
the great powers for belligerent pur- 
poses. Tragic events have taken place 
in the world, making possible the util- 
ization of nuclear energy by modern 
technology for warlike purposes. For 
the first time, man is in a position to 
construct a weapon of such destruc- 
tive force that it will not only be pos- 
sible for him instantly to visit ruin 
upon his enemy, but it will also be 
possible to bring to an end the history 
of man in this world. 

It is a painful thought, he con- 
cluded, that it is indeed difficult to in- 
spire the great powers with a senti- 
ment of respect and fear for a weapon 
of destruction which can not only 
jeopardize the temporal life of men 
but can also threaten the divine destiny 
of all mankind. 


“THE UNITED NATIONS SHOULD NOT BE 
GUILTY OF POLITICAL DISCRIMINATION” 


HE confidence of the peoples of 
the world in the United Nations 
has been put to a severe test each suc- 
ceeding year, said 


Mr. Ammoun. 
Lofty principles 
have been _pro- 


claimed; solemn 
resolutions passed, 
but each Assembly 
session is a new 
disappointment to 
the world. Threats 
of war loom in a 
climate of extreme 
strain and the in- 
strument forged for 
the defence of peace seems impotent 
before the mortal threat of a new con- 
flict. 

The threat paralyzes world eco- 
nomic and social development. A sub- 
stantial part of mankind’s work is de- 
voted to military preparations and to 
financing defence. The great powers 
are not the only ones to bear the con- 
sequences, for all countries suffer 
from shortage of raw materials and 
rise in prices—especially the under- 
developed countries. 

In this atmosphere of uncertainty 
and the political disturbances, United 
Nations efforts in the economic and 
social fields have suffered heavily. 

The question must be faced: does 
the United Nations carry the seeds of 
its own destruction or are the Mem- 
bers to blame for having warped an 
Organization perfectly adapted for the 
achievement of its purposes? 

An examination of consciences 
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—FOUAD AMMOUN 
Secretary-General, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of Lebanon and 
Chairman of the Lebanese Delegation 


would indicate that Member states are 
largely responsible for the failure of 
the United Nations to reach its objec- 
tives. The Charter set forth principles 
and established agencies, but the prin- 
ciples have not been respected with- 
out reservation nor are the agencies 
functioning in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 

The Assembly, Mr. Ammoun re- 
called, at its fourth session adopted 
a resolution entitled “Essentials of 
Peace,” in which it declared that dis- 
regard of the principles of the Charter 
was primarily responsible for the con- 
tinuance of international tension. And 
at its fifth session, in the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution it recalled the decla- 
ration made in the 1949 resolution. 

Thus, two resolutions had recog- 
nized that the principles on which the 
Charter was based were not being 
unanimously respected. But another 
fact was noted in the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution—the failure to im- 
plement United Nations decisions. 
The Assembly stated that enduring 
peace will not be secured solely by 
collective security arrangements but 
depends also upon the observance of 
all principles and purposes, upon the 
implementation of the resolutions of 
principal organs. 

Each time one or several Members 
failed to comply with United Nations 
resolutions, it is right to remind them 
of the obligations they have accepted 
under these resolutions. 


PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY The root prin- 
ciple of the Organization is the equal- 











ity of races, of peoples, of individuals. 
As to racial equality, application of 
the principle entails grave difficulties 
in certain countries and all populations 
have not reached an equal level of 
culture and social progress. But that is 
only another reason why they should 
increase national efforts to ensure 
equality. The Organization can assist 
in carrying out this Charter principle 
of racial non-discrimination. 

The principle of the rights of peo- 
ples raises two problems, the right of 
peoples to become Members of the Or- 
ganization and the right of peoples to 
self-government and self-determination. 
The right to membership is as of much 
interest to the United Nations as to 
the country concerned. Universality of 
membership, if applied in a spirit of 
broad understanding, should ensure 
the full development of the United 
Nations. One of the essentials for 
smooth functioning of the United Na- 
tions is that the provisions of Article 4 
are carried out in the light of the prin- 
ciple of universality. All countries 
worthy of admission should be admit- 
ted. 

It is therefore surprising that the 
United Nations has admitted a state 
which owes its existence to violence, 
whose boundaries are uncertain and 
whose territory has not been demar- 
cated, whose peaceful intentions have 
not been proven, while other states 
with glorious pasts, such as Italy and 
Spain, are excluded. 

The doors of the United Nations 
should be wide open to all peace-lov- 
ing nations and the United Nations 
should not be guilty of political dis- 
crimination. 

According to the Charter, the right 
of self-determination should extend to 
all the nations. The Charter purported 
to create a universal society, and all 
peoples are included in the great 
thought which presided at the birth of 
the United Nations. Even less-de- 
veloped nations considered not ready 
for Membership remained, to varying 
degrees, members of the great interna- 
tional family, whether bound by inter- 
national treaties, or placed under trus- 
teeship, or simply qualified as colo- 
nies. 

To quote Mr. Dean Acheson, of the 
United States, the obligation to assist 
in achieving self-determination de- 
volved on all the Members. 

The competence of the United Na- 
tions in this matter arises from the 
partial waiver of rights by the Mem- 
ber states in favor of the Organization. 
Therefore, while Article 2(7) pro- 
vides that the United Nations shall not 
intervene in matters essentially within 
domestic jurisdiction, the Charter 
states the exceptions: Article 73 re- 
garding non-self-governing territories; 
Article 10 that “The General Assem- 
bly may discuss any questions or any 
matter within the scope of the present 
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Charter’; and Article 13, that the As- 
sembly may make recommendations 
to assist in realizing human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

The more developed countries, 
which have assumed the privileged 
position of directing the less-developed 
countries toward realization of their 
legitimate aspirations, have sacred ob- 
ligations to the international commu- 
nity. Civilization must appeal to the 
conscience of the peoples of these 
countries to launch an era of co-op- 
eration between them and the United 
Nations in this political and humani- 
tarian endeavor. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS As to individual 
equality, the equality of fundamental 
rights, the United Nations has labored 
zealously and fruitfully to disseminate 
information. It is to be hoped that the 
states concerned would apply these 
rights to the populations for whom 
they are responsible in trust. Lebanon 
has extended human rights to the limit. 
It has accorded suffrage rights to 
women. 


JERUSALEM The non-implementation of 
the decision to endow Jerusalem and 
the adjacent territory with an inter- 
national regime is not only a challenge 
to the United Nations, but a perma- 
nent threat to peace, for the occupa- 
tion of the territory of Jerusalem by 
armed forces spells aggression in the 
juridical meaning of the word—an 
aggression which has remained un- 
punished. 

If the system of collective security 
had been brought into play in order to 
repel the aggression against Jerusalem, 
as it was brought into play two years 
later to defend South Korea, the ag- 
gression against Korea would not, per- 
haps, have taken place. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY To a great extent 
the institutions and bodies destined to 
carry out the objectives of the United 
Nations have not functioned in ac- 
cordance with the Charter provisions. 
The resolution “Uniting for Peace” 
substituted the Assembly for the Se- 
curity Council in the implementation 
of collective security arrangements. 

Should not a parallel be drawn be- 
tween the regional pacts which flourish 
today and regional pacts which ap- 
peared before the Second World War? 

The concept of collective security, 
the fruit of experience spanning cen- 
turies, is designed to secure peace in a 
world torn by dissension. It is a con- 
cept which is at present being sub- 
jected to a new test, yet upon it de- 
pends the future of mankind for 
generations. 

The United Nations, the best tool 
of defence against aggression, must 
function whenever peace is threatened. 
It must not give the impression that 
its action is governed by considera- 
tions other than those of right and 
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law. The Organization must also be 
complemented by the organ provided 
for in the Charter, namely, a strong 
permanent army. 


ECONOMIC ILLS The representative of 
Belgium had spoken of the economic 
problems which preoccupy Europe. 
The position of creditor entails duties 
and obligations as well as rights; the 
Marshall Plan has been one con- 
sequence of this principle in Europe— 
but in Europe alone. We must think 
over the constantly repeated statement 
that a certain economic interdepend- 
ence exists among all countries. 
Economic justice demands that all 
peoples should have free access to 
world resources and an equal share in 
the profits from the world production 
in which they participate. But there 
are countries—in particular, the un- 
der-developed countries—for whom 
the equilibrium has not yet been 
established between the contribution 
they make and the profit they receive. 
Technical assistance granted these 
countries—by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the United Nations, 
or by certain countries led, by virtue 
of its generous contribution, by the 
United States—deserves tribute. But 


Union of South Africa 


A GREAT PARTNERSHIP 


‘OTF there is one thing that character- 

izes the development of the Unit- 
ed Nations since San Francisco” said 
Mr. G. P. Jooste, 
“it is the gradual 
loss of faith by the 
many millions, the 
peoples of the Unit- 
ed Nations, in the 
future of the Organ- 
ization.” On _ all 
™ sides there is un- 
certainty whether 
the United Nations 
can ever create the 
conditions and re- 
lationships essential 





for world peace. 

Nevertheless, the peoples of the 
world continue to look to the United 
Nations as their best hope. And the 


Charter contains the essential ele- 
ments to enable the United Nations 
to become the most effective bulwark 
of peace and security. The test of 
United Nations failure or success lies 
in the manner in which it lives up to 
the obligations and safeguards laid 
down by the Charter. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY The United Na- 





the United States has a national per 
capita income of $1,500; and the Eu- 
ropean countries range from $235 to 
$850, while the per capita income in 
certain Asian countries does not ex- 
ceed $125, except in the case of Leb- 
anon, where the national per capita 
income is $140, slightly higher than 
that of Brazil. 

If more than half of the population 
of the world suffers from under-nutri- 
tion while many others are on the very 
verge of starvation, the tremendous 
discrepancy in national productivity 
must have been due mostly to the fact 
that the natural resources of the un- 
der-developed countries and the raw 
materials which they produce have not 
been sufficiently utilized for their own 
profit. The problem of the proper al- 
location of resources was one which 
the United Nations must ponder in 
order to find a solution which would 
safeguard the rights of all. 

Economic problems, as well as the 
policy of power, have been at the root 
of the two great world wars which 
have threatened civilization with de- 
struction. Economic justice must re- 
main, with the safeguarding of peace 
and the development of peoples, a 
fundamental United Nations objective. 


UNDER THE CHARTER 


—G. P. JOOSTE 


Ambassador to the United States of the 
Union of South Africa and Chairman 
of the South African Delegation 


tions was created for the primary 
purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security and the system of 
collective security is the keystone in 
the Charter. It is to the development 
of that system that this Organization 
must apply itself, at all times eschew- 
ing anything which can militate against 
success in this all-important objective. 

The United Nations can succeed; 
it has already shown that it can deal 
effectively with real threats to the 
peace: the assistance rendered by it 
in restoring peace in Greece and in 
terminating armed conflict in Pales- 
tine, the action to repel aggression in 
Korea—perhaps the best proof that 
the Organization, given the loyal sup- 
port of its Members and firm leader- 
ship by those entrusted with initiative, 
can still become a real and effective 
guarantor of peace and security for 
the future. 


Had the United Nations refused to 
act in Korea, as it did act, the system 
of collective security, basic to its 
existence, would have become mean- 
ingless. It was this consideration which 
led South Africa to make its contribu- 
tion, 


modest in relation to certain 
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other Member states but as real and 
effective as its limited resources would 
permit. It was also because of this 
that South Africa has assumed ex- 
tensive military commitments in the 
Middle East and Africa. 


PROPAGANDA FORUM South Africa be- 
lieves that under present world con- 
ditions the efforts of all should be 
directed to the attainment of this 
fundamental objective of collective 
security. If, by dissipating energies in 
other less profitable and sometimes 
dangerous directions, this objective 
should be lost sight of, the United 
Nations would lose its real purpose 
and run the danger of becoming a 
propaganda forum for the prosecution 
of relatively unimportant feuds and 
rivalries. 

It is against this danger of degen- 
eration into a propaganda forum that 
the United Nations must guard. Some 
early remedy must be sought against 
the present dangerous tendency to 
deal in the United Nations with mat- 
ters which cannot be solved here and 
which only serve to exacerbate feelings 
and to militate against achievement 
of the primary common goal. The 
United Nations must refuse to deal 
with matters which do not fall within 
the purview of the Organization and 
must limit the agenda to matters on 
which co-operation is possible. Thus 
Member states would accustom them- 
selves to the idea and practice of 
working together, and thereby create 
a climate conducive to a sober ap- 
proach to major differences. 

A distorted version of South Africa’s 
domestic affairs had time and again 
been paraded in the United Nations 
at the instance of people who have 
not hesitated to sow the seeds of 
discord when it was their solemn duty 
under the Charter to seek harmony 
and co-operation. They had been aided 
by those who lose no opportunity to 
exploit the problems of others in 
order to promote their own subversive 
policies. 

This year again the domestic affairs 
of South Africa were discussed in the 
general debate in a manner which 
must have shocked many. The rep- 
resentative of India sought to exploit 
certain events in South Africa which 
might never have occurred had it not 
been for the sustained intervention in 
South African affairs of the Indian 
Government. She went so far as to 
state that those who are deliberately 
breaking the laws of South Africa 
have the blessing of her country. To 
repeat that blessing from this rostrum 
was a most reckless disregard for the 
principles of the Charter and the pur- 
poses for which the United Nations 
was founded. 

The Assembly, in its 1950 resolu- 
tion “Peace through Deeds,” had sol- 
emnly reaffirmed that, whatever the 
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weapons used, any aggression, whether 
committed openly or by fomenting 
civil strife in the interests of a foreign 
power, or otherwise, is the gravest of 
all crimes against peace and security 
throughout the world. How did India 
reconcile that solemn affirmation with 
her present action of inciting civil dis- 
obedience in South Africa? 

There are problems with which the 
United Nations must deal which con- 
stitute an infinitely greater threat to 
international co-operation, and in some 
cases even to world peace. All other 
matters should be subordinated to those 
problems, and acrimonious discussion 
of minor differences should be avoid- 
ed; differences which would, in any 
case, be settled more readily outside 
the United Nations. 

These major problems are primarily 
the responsibility of the great powers, 
but when they are placed before the 
United Nations they become the com- 
mon concern of all Members. It is 
then that the aggregate of wisdom, of 
diplomacy and of statesmanship in 
the Organization is invoked to seek 
solutions and settlements, in the ab- 
sence of which international relations 
continue charged with dangerous ten- 
sions. And it is so that this funda- 
mental task be rendered less impossi- 
ble than it would appear today that 
the Organization should guard against 
unhealthy practices, including abuse 
of the rostrum for speeches designed 


Israel 


LINES OF ACTION 


LL delegations should be haunted 

by the great dangers now con- 
fronting the United Nations and the 
cause of universal 


peace, said Mr. 

Eban. At the same 

time they should 

be uplifted by the 

prospect of salva- 

tion which would 

come if the United 

Nations were able 

to chart reconcilia- 

tion through the 

conflicts and ran- 

cors of the time. 

There is no way to 

relieve the tension except by encourag- 

ing agreement on the specific issues of 

which it is composed; Israel therefore 

would make its chief contribution to 

the Assembly’s work by suggesting 

lines of action on specific political is- 
sues. 


not so much to seek solutions or to 
bridge differences as to derive purely 
propaganda benefits. 


GREAT PARTNERSHIP The founders at 
San Francisco realized that this sys- 
tem of collective security could not 
be brought about by mere inscription 
in the Charter, but that it would be 
necessary to rely upon a great partner- 
ship, partnership of many _ peoples, 
races, cultures and traditions. They 
foresaw that the Organization must 
work in such a manner as to reconcile 
natural differences as far as possible. 
The Charter therefore set forth ob- 
jectives—it also stated what should be 
avoided. The interplay of cultural and 
other forces had almost invariably 
been accompanied by clashes. If Mem- 
bers were to work together, they would 
have to respect the differences which 
were and are peculiar to the different 
groups, peoples and races of the 
United Nations. 

He desired merely to state simply 
and clearly the dangers inherent in 
the course upon which the Organiza- 
tion appears to have embarked, Mr. 
Jooste concluded, and to ask for a 
return to the Charter and to the spirit 
of mutual goodwill and co-operation 
which existed at San Francisco. The 
United Nations should seek to build 
on that Charter and in that spirit to 
achieve the high purpose for which 
it was primarily created. 


—ABBA EBAN 


Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions and Chairman of the Israeli Delegation 


But the speeches of the Arab States 
cause concern. These states seem 
determined to maintain the atmosphere 
of the armed aggression launched 
against Israel five years ago. To their 
refusal to shelter their kinsmen whose 
plight they had caused they now added 
an unwarranted intervention into the 
treaty between Israel and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. That treaty, 
concluded upon the friendly soil of 
the Duchy of Luxembourg, marked 
the ultimate victory of justice over 
brute force. For the first time in its 
bloodstained martyrdom, the Jewish 
people was able, as a result of Israel’s 
renewed sovereignty, to receive the 
public penitence of its most savage foe 
acting under the dictates of a tor- 
mented conscience. 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY The Nurem- 
berg Trials had been hailed as a great 
advance toward universal law because 
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they recognized and confirmed the re- 
sponsibility of individuals who, as 
leaders of nations, embarked upon ag- 
gression. But frontiers of that advance 
were extended by the Luxembourg 
meeting, which laid it down that the 
initiative for launching war lies upon 
the people in whose name that initia- 
tive is taken. When the concepts of 
retribution and responsibility begin to 
attach to international crime as surely 
as they attach to individual crime, does 
that not portend a new world order 
regulated by legal penalties and re- 
straints? The Luxembourg Treaty, 
which evoked deep and unanimous ap- 
plause in all free countries, constituted 
a deep and inescapable necessity, not 
merely for Germany and for Israel, 
but for the conscience of mankind. 

Into this bilateral treaty between the 
Governments of Israel and of Ger- 
many, which is none of their business, 
the Arab Governments have now in- 
truded with prejudice to the sov- 
ereignty of the signatory governments 
and with an abuse of the United Na- 
tions forum to magnify the echoes of 
their intervention. 


PRESSURE CAMPAIGN The Foreign Min- 
ister of Egypt asserted that Germany 
and Israel had no right or title to con- 
clude the agreement which they have 
concluded. If the territories of Israel 
and of Germany were Egyptian colo- 
nial possessions, the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister could not have spoken with 
a more lordly and arbitrary decisive- 
ness. 


The speeches here are part of the 
pressure campaign to persuade the 
German authorities not to honor their 
signature, and thus to bring an indel- 
ible disgrace upon mankind in the is- 
sue of greatest concern to the moral 
health of our generation. The avowed 
object of this pressure is to cause a 
violation by Germany of its most com- 
pelling international obligation, to pre- 
vent any attempt at departing from 
the Nazi tradition which has afflicted 
the life of the German people, to per- 
petuate the atmosphere and sentiments 
of nazism by opposing their voluntary 
expiation, and to do all this by ar- 
bitrary diplomatic intervention and a 
threat of economic sanctions and po- 
litical penalties. 

Arab Members of the United Na- 
tions have threatened to apply sanc- 
tions to the German Government if 
that Government does not violate its 
international obligations. Thus, the 
Arab League stands ready to punish 
attempted virtue and to reward main- 
tenance of an international crime. 

The effort by any citizen to carry 
out the kind of extortion which the 
Arab League now attempts at Bonn 
and elsewhere would surely be de- 
scribed by some such word as “black- 
mail” and be recognized as a most 
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despicable offence. Israel has reason 
and justification to expect the early 
and unconditional ratification of the 
Israel-German compensation treaty. 

Presumably the Egyptian argument 
is on the basis that Egypt, or the Arab 
States, are in a state of war with 
Israel; that they are entitled to main- 
tain a policy of boycott to serve that 
state of war; they are further entitled 
to induce other states to identify them- 
selves with the alleged Egyptian state 
of war and also with the blockade and 
boycott. Therefore, Israel’s trade may 
legitimately be subject to pressure con- 
trols and limitations imposed in defer- 
ence to Egypt or other Arab States. 

Here it is that the question concerns 
the United Nations closely. It is an in- 
ternational offence for any state even 
to invoke these justifications of belli- 
gerency, let alone to base international 
policies upon them. The offence is not 
that other nations negotiate agree- 
ments with Israel but that the Arab 
States do not themselves negotiate such 
agreements with Israel. It is Egypt’s 
maintenance of its boycott and block- 
ade, not the refusal of other govern- 
ments to be infected by that boycott 
and blockade, which is illegal. 


SECURITY COUNCIL The Security Coun- 
cil adjudicated in September 1951 on 
Israel’s complaint against Egypt’s in- 
terference with shipping and com- 
merce. Without dissent the Council re- 
called the pledges in the armistice 


agreement against any further acts of 
hostility. It urged the parties and other 
states in the area to take all steps 
toward permanent peace. No party, 
the Council affirmed, could reason- 
ably assert active belligerency and 
claim the right of visit, search and 
seizure. Therefore, the Council found 
that the maintenance of these block- 
ade practices was inconsistent with the 
objectives of a peaceful settlement, 
that abuse of the right of visit, search 
and seizure cannot be justified as nec- 
essary for self-defence. The Council 
called upon Egypt to terminate all 
these restrictions and cease all inter- 
ference with shipping and with the 
free passage of goods. 

Governments who are under con- 
stant pressure by Arab States to con- 
form with the policy of boycott and 
blockade must understand, from a 
reading of this resolution, and indeed 
of the United Nations Charter itself, 
that they are being invited to partici- 
pate in hostile and aggressive actions. 

On the contrary, it is the right and 
bounden duty of the United Nations 
to require that the Arab States shall 
bring their relations with Israel into 
accord with those practised by the 
United Nations and by all Member 
states that maintain the decencies of 
international intercourse. 

The basic duty of the states of the 
Near East is to negotiate directly for 


a settlement of their outstanding dif- 
ferences. Those who refuse to nego- 
tiate directly have no moral right to 
complain before world tribunals. The 
Assembly, whose purpose is to recon- 
cile differences and encourage agree- 
ments, should not be used as a substi- 
tute for normal international] relations. 


ISRAEL'S STATEHOOD The representative 
of Syria questioned Israel’s statehood 
and even resorted to expressions such 
as “alleged Israel State, Israeli author- 
ities and communities.” The emer- 
gence of Israel as a sovereign state has 
on many occasions received sufficient 
testimony of universal approval to en- 
able Israel to maintain belief in its 
statehood. The only government in its 
area in which the ideals and practices 
of democracy are held up; almost 
the only country in the area in which 
individual freedom is not restricted by 
despotic monarchy or military dicta- 
torship; the only state which devotes 
its political freedom consistently to 
the purpose of social and economic 
progress; the only state in the area 
in which all adult men and women 
have freedom to vote; the only gov- 
ernment in the area which is prepared 
without condition to enter into full 
and normal relations with all other 
governments in the area; the only 
government in the region which has 
given shelter and home to 750,000 of 
its kinsmen while the Arab govern- 
ments of that same area voluntarily 
withhold permanent home and shelter 
and employment from their own flesh 
and blood; the only government in 
the area which refuses to abandon or 
renounce the ultimate prospect of 
Israel-Arab peace. Such a people does 
not depend for credentials of its state- 
hood .upon the Syrian representative. 

The agenda is rather full of Arab 
complaints: complaints against gov- 
ernments for not reaching standards 
satisfactory to the Arab States in their 
political, social and national progress, 
in their attachment to national liberty, 
equality and fraternity; or for sign- 
ing treaties without Arab permission; 
or for their efforts to solve the prob- 
lem of minorities and civil rights. 
Sometimes the United Nations as a 
whole is abused because it does not 
always conform to the particular ob- 
jectives of the Arab world. 

This attitude of grievance and de- 
nunciation is not justified by any ob- 
jective reference to facts. A vast ex- 
panse of sovereign opportunity extends 
throughout eight Arab States, cover- 
ing a million and a half square miles, 
teeming with natural and mineral re- 
sources, full of latent and potential 
wealth. It is a great region in which 
the wonderful developments of the 
American continent in recent centuries 
could well be inaugurated by the 
united and devoted efforts of its peo- 
ple if they were all dedicated to a 
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vision of future, rather than to ran- 
cors of the past. Thirty-five years 
ago there was not a single independent 
Arab State. Rarely in history has any 
people attained a greater measure of 
its national aspirations so rapidly. The 
United Nations and the victorious 
allies of two world wars contributed 
much by their blood and sacrifice to 
this great Arab bounty. International 
opinion helped to liberate many of 
these Near Eastern countries from 
foreign occupation. In one case, that 
of Libya, the United Nations has itself 
established Arab sovereignty in a new 
and great area. Israel assisted that act 
by casting what proved the decisive 
vote. From a people thus endowed 
with such a wealth of political good 
fortune and national opportunity, the 
United Nations may rightly expect a 
modification of these harsh attitudes 
and these vengeful demeanors. The 
Arab States now aspire to expand 
further in other large areas. But this 
national movement begrudges its own 
neighbor the rights and privileges 
which it claims for itself on so un- 
limited a scale. 


Iran 


Israel had listened sympathetically 
when the representative of Egypt out- 
lined the achievements of the new 
Egyptian regime in passing a law of 
agrarian reform for the fair allocation 
of land. But the concept of equitable 
distribution of land and _ property, 
within a national community, is not 
applied to international relations, to 
the right of each people to its own 
corner, however small, of this vast 
globe in which its life and spirit can 
develop in complete freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Despite all disappointments and de- 
nunciations, and notwithstanding re- 
sentment at being provoked into this 
superfluous exchange, Israel continues 
to believe in the ultimate vision of 
Arab-Israel reconciliation. All other 
nations, individually and collectively, 
can help in that task to the degree that 
they actively sponsor and encourage 
direct settlements between the Arab 
States and Israel, and indeed between 
all governments and movements in 
that area of the Middle East and cen- 
tral Mediterranean, whose interests ap- 
pear to conflict. 


COUPLE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE WITH FINANCIAL HELP 


RAN, Mr. Entezam_ declared, 
wishes fervently — as do most 

small nations — that the great powers 

will find a way to 

settle the disputes 

which are pushing 

the world toward a 

third world war. 

But an agreement 

between the large 

powers should not 

be at the expense 

of the small na- 

tions; it should rest 

on respect for the 

fundamental Char- 

ter freedoms, with- 

out which a just and lasting peace 

could not even be conceived. 

Iran hopes for the early conclusion 
of an honorable and equitable truce 
in Korea, for, as long as there is no 
armistice in Korea, international strain 
cannot be ended. 

On the armaments race, Iran un- 
derstands the responsibility of each 
state for its national defence, but 
wishes a common ground might be 
found for conciliation of the two 
theses of the prohibition of weapons 
of mass destruction and of effective 
international control over the produc- 
tion of armaments. It is appalling that, 
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Ambassador and Chairman of 
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after six years of effort, not only has 
no real progress been achieved in 
the field, but the race is going faster 
and faster, consuming most of the 
material resources of the world. 

A third cause of the present dis- 
turbances is the fact that the colonial 
powers have not recognized the na- 
tional aspirations of non-self-govern- 
ing peoples. Iran supports the claims 
of these peoples, and is grateful to 
Member states which voted to include 
the questions of Tunisia and Morocco 
in the Assembly’s agenda. Iran is 
convinced that France, true to its tra- 
ditions and the principle of self-de- 
termination which it was the first 
to proclaim in 1789, will evince once 
more its liberal ideas and its spirit of 
understanding, 

The world will no longer tolerate 
colonial methods and what they entail 
in the infringement of the rights and 
freedoms of subject peoples. It is 
time for repressed peoples to resume 
their freedom and take their seats in 
the family of nations. 

The fourth question calling for spe- 
cial attention grows out of the con- 
stant misery of more than two-thirds 
of the world’s people. A lasting and 
stable peace is impossible when mil- 
lions are forced to live in ignorance, 


poverty and disease. Those on whom 
such hardships are visited may easily 
be led to revolt even if they enjoy 
political freedom. 

There is some ground for optim- 
ism in the services which the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
have rendered, in spite of limited 
means, to help certain countries raise 
their standard of living. But tech- 
nical assistance can be useful only if 
coupled with financial help. This has 
not been given to under-developed 
countries, mostly because private cap- 
italists do not desire to invest their 
funds in these countries. Creation of a 
financing corporation similar to that 
considered by the Economic and So- 
cial Council would establish a climate 
of confidence and give necessary in- 
centives to foreign capital. If foreign 
capitalists were to invest their capital 
in Iran on the basis of normal trade 
contracts, they would be very favor- 
ably received. 


BANK LOANS The International Bank 
so far has not entirely fulfilled its 
task. It has granted loans at a level 
much below requirements of under- 
developed countries. While United 
Nations experts believe it desirable 
that the Bank set itself the goal of 
making loans at the annual rate of 
one billion dollars to these countries, 
out of one and a half billion dollars 
loaned until now by the Bank, only 
129 million dollars was loaned to 
under-developed countries. That is 
completely out of line with the re- 
quirements of these countries for eco- 
nomic development. It would be de- 
sirable that the Bank take into account 
the necessity of expediting develop- 
ment of these countries and try to 
speed the granting of the loans they 
require. 

Creation of a special fund to fi- 
nance non-self-liquidating projects also 
is desirable. Iran hopes the Economic 
and Social Council will soon com- 
plete its study of this question and 
report thereon to the Assembly. 

Iran, up to now, has not received 
any loan at all from the Bank. It asks 
whether political considerations have 
inspired the attitude toward it of this 
international agency. 

The Bank’s main duty is to place 
necessary capital at the disposal of 
under-developed countries so that this 
capital, coupled with the technical as- 
sistance of the United Nations, may 
help those countries to raise their 
standards of living. But the Bank has 
not given sufficient attention to the 
countries of the Near East, most par- 
ticularly Iran. Loans to the Near East- 
ern countries are small compared to 
those to Western European countries. 
In the case of Iran, the Bank has not 
granted the loans applied for under 
the pretext that Iran, having ceased to 
receive oil revenues, would be in no 
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position to repay. This pretext was in- 
voked repeatedly in spite of the state- 
ments of representatives of Iran that 
oil revenues were a negligible part of 
its national income and that the coun- 
try’s economic situation was sound 
enough to permit it to pay its debts. 
Iran is fortunately one of the few 
countries which have entered into no 
external debt. Although, for the last 
two years, the treasury has received 
no revenues from oil, and although 
pressures have been exerted on the 
economy from abroad, Iran has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining economic inde- 
pendence. 

The Bank, it would seem, has “for- 
gotten the very reason for which it 
was set up,” unless its denial of a 
loan is part and parcel of the plan of 
economic pressure devised to compel 
Iran to knuckle down to others. 

If the true goal of technical assis- 
tance was sincere co-operation by all 
governments to improve the economic 
situation and to raise the standards of 
living of all the peoples of the world, 
asked Mr. Entezam, how could the 
policy of states which sought to de- 
prive other nations of their resources 
be explained. 


Iran finds it hard to reconcile the 
declarations that the economic pro- 
gress of under-developed countries is 
a prerequisite for economic stability 
and the maintenance of peace with the 
lack of any effort to understand its 
initiative in nationalizing its petroleum 
industry, a decisive step toward both 
political emancipation and economic 
development. 


PETROLEUM CASE The United Kingdom, 
in the year which has elapsed since 
Iran explained to the Assembly why 
it had been necessary to nationalize 
the petroleum industry, has employed 
demonstrations of armed force close 
to Iranian borders and an economic 
blockade in an effort to weaken Iran’s 
will to defend its economic indepen- 
dence. All these measures have been 
taken against an under-developed 
country in order to protect the inter- 
ests of a company that had more than 
recovered its investments and whose 
activities were not limited to industrial 
or commercial exploitation. 

Under the Teheran Declaration of 
1945, which recognized Iran’s assis- 
tance in the common victory, Iran was 
entitled to expect economic assistance 
from the United Kingdom. 

In 1941 Mr. Eden, the present Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, had said that the United 
Kingdom felt it owed a debt of grati- 
tude to Iran for its help toward the 
common victory and would give it all 
possible aid. Two years later, in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Eden said 
the United Kingdom’s only interest 
in Iran is to see that it is happy, united, 
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and powerful and that it would not 
like to return to the policy of zones 
of influence and other similar pol- 
icies which had made the United King- 
dom unpopular in Iran for a whole 
generation. 

And in 1945 Mr, Eden, in the 
House of Commons, emphasized that 
the agreement signed with Iran by 
the United Kingdom expressly com- 
mitted the United Kingdom to refrain 
from infringing upon Iran’s indepen- 
dence or disturbing its economy, the 
application of its laws, the freedom of 
action of its people, and the operation 
of its police forces. 

What Iran asks of the United King- 
dom, said Mr. Entezam, is that it 
should abide by Mr. Eden’s state- 
ments. 

Having failed to gain condemnation 
of Iran in the Security Council, the 
United Kingdom turned to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Court, 
in its decision of July 22, 1952, not 
only recognized the fact that it was 
not competent, but settled a point of 
law which had been challenged by the 
United Kingdom. 

After the Court’s decision, Iran, to 
show its good will, sent a note to 
the United Kingdom voicing its inten- 
tion to reopen negotiations with the 
former company. It hoped the Unit- 
ed Kingdom would recommend to the 
former company that it turn to the 
Iranian Government for settlement of 
its claims. 


PROPOSALS On August 30, 1952, Iran 
received proposals from the President 
of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, 
which were highly ambiguous in the 
part dealing with compensation. They 
were also subject to the proviso that 
the legal position of the parties con- 
cerned, with regard to the submission 
of the case to the International Court, 
should be that existing prior to na- 
tionalization, an attempt to revive the 
imposed contract of 1933. 

Nevertheless, Iran, to show a spirit 
of compromise and goodwill, on Sep- 
tember 24 offered equitable and prac- 
tical counter-proposals. These were 
completely ignored by the United 
Kingdom. 

Iran, with a view to avoiding sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations, again 
addressed Mr. Eden on October 7, 
emphasizing that its intentions had 
been to avoid loss of time and to 
point to a practical and equitable path 
which might be followed in considera- 
tion of the claims and counter-claims 
of the ex-company and the Iranian 
Government. Iran invited authorized 
representatives of the ex-company for 
conversations and, being in acute need 
of funds, asked the ex-company for 
part payment of twenty million pounds 
sterling, convertible in dollars, on ac- 





count of the forty-nine million pounds 
owed by the ex-company. 


UNITED KINGDOM PURPOSE The United 
Kingdom replied on October 24, re- 
vealing its real purposes. In effect, the 
United Kingdom contends that Iran 
must compensate the former company 
not only for the loss of its assets but 
also for the profits it has not made. 


Iran has not accepted this conten- 
tion because it was designed to secure 
its consent to submit the question of 
compensation on the basis net of the 
value of the assets of the company 
at the time of nationalization — to 
which we had no objection — but of 
the so-called concession of 1933. “We 
were called upon to pay not only the 
value of the assets held by the com- 
pany but also the profits which that 
company might have derived from the 
national resources of my country if 
the concession of 1933 could have 
remained in force until 1993.” Iran, 
however, declared that it was pre- 
pared to submit the case to the Court 
if the former company claimed an as- 
sessment of compensation on the basis 
of the value of its assets. 


Iran had been surprised to see this 
generous offer called unacceptable, un- 
just and unreasonable, The United 
Kingdom, which has exercised all 
kinds of economic pressures in past 
years, prefers to continue along the 
same course by maintaining an em- 
bargo on British commodities destined 
for Iran, by establishing an economic 
blockade and by illegal action against 
all tankers which transport Iranian 
petroleum. 


Because of the stubbornness of the 
United Kingdom in persevering in this 
unfriendly attitude, Iran was compel- 
led to break off its diplomatic rela- 
tions with that Government. Diplo- 
matic relations are established to main- 
tain links of friendship and to promote 
understanding and mutual co-opera- 
tion. They serve no purpose if there 
is a total lack of goodwill. The Prime 
Minister of Iran, in his message to 
Parliament, said it was not a question 
of breaking off relations between our 
peoples. Iran was convinced that hun- 
dreds of thousands of British people 
recognized the justice of the Iranian 
cause and would wish, as the people 
of Iran wished, to maintain friendly 
relations. 


The United Kingdom will attempt 
to distort and slant reality and pre- 
sent the case in a highly tendentious 
manner. But the world will not be de- 
ceived by this propaganda. It will re- 
call that Iran resolved to break off 
diplomatic relations only after the 
British Government had resorted to 
intolerable methods — intimidation 
by force, imposition of an embargo 
and a blockade, and the freezing of 
Iranian assets in British banks. 
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Iraq 


“THE WAY OF THE UNITED NATIONS” 


RAB claims to their rights will 
persist as long as the Jews do 
not recognize Arab rights in Palestine, 
said Mr. Al-Jamali. 
Why should the 
Arab States settle 
Palestine refugees 
when the refugees 
have homes in Pal- 
estine which they 
are not prepared to 
give up and to 
abandon, no matter 
how much money 
is given to them 
and no matter what 
is done for them? 
As to the treaty between Israel and 
Western Germany, the Arab point of 
view could be simply stated. The Arabs 
believe that the harm done by Hitler 
fell ultimately on them. The Jews 
suffered but were thrown on the Arabs 
in Palestine, making these Arabs 
homeless. If there is any human jus- 
tice, it is the Arabs of Palestine who 
must get restitution. 

So long as the Jews in Palestine 
continue to be the cause of the misery 
of 1,000,000 refugees living in a state 
of destitution, they forfeit their claims 
upon mankind for any suffering they 
have undergone. 


Israel is not the legal heir of the 
Jews of Germany. No Christian state 
can claim to be the heir of all the 
world’s Christians and no Moslem 
state can claim to be the heir of all 
the Moslems. 

The Arabs believe they should op- 
pose any material help to Israel which, 
so long as it yields neither to Arab 
rights nor United Nations resolutions, 
is an aggressive state. They oppose 
helping and strengthening such a state 
and believe themselves entitled to ne- 
gotiate with any country to defend 
their rights. 

Just as Israel is free to negotiate 
with Western Germany, so the Arab 
States are also free to undo the negotia- 
tions, if they can. 

Israel complained of the blockade 
and of the economic boycott; all 
these will continue until Arab rights 
are recognized. 

Israel has no right to say that the 
Arabs have plenty of riches and, for 
that reason, must give up Palestine. 
No state in the world could accept 
such logic. Nor can propaganda alter 
the fact that there is potential danger 
in the Middle East until Arab rights 
are recognized. 
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—MOHAMED FADIL AL-JAMALI 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iraq and 
Chairman of the Iraqi Delegation 


Addressing himself next to the rep- 
resentative of France, Mr. Al-Jamali 
said Mr. Schuman had rendered the 
cause of Tunisia and Morocco a 
service by frankly disclosing the 
French stand: the authoritarian and 
absolutist domination of one people 
over another without regard to their 
wishes and national aspirations. 


Iraq cherished French friendship. 
By asking that the Tunisian and Mor- 
occan issues be put on the agenda, it 
wished neither to undermine French 
prestige nor the United Nations. In- 
stead, it believed that a friendly treat- 
ment of the subject in the United Na- 
tions, a treatment which might lead 
to the independence of Tunisia and 
Morocco, would leave France greater 
and the United Nations stronger. Iraq 
agreed with Mr. Schuman that the pur- 
pose of the United Nations is “to 
develop friendly relations and co- 
operation among nations”; but friend- 
ship among nations could be achieved 
only on the basis of equality, justice 
and the basic principle of self-deter- 
mination. 


It is contradictory to claim that the 
United Nations is not competent to 
deal with the subject because it is a 
matter of domestic jurisdiction for 
France, and at the same time, to state 
that French relations to these two 
countries is bound by treaties signed 
in 1883 between France and Tunisia 
and in 1912 between France and Mor- 
occo. 


Since he recognizes the basic sov- 
ereignty of these states, Franco-Tuni- 
sian and Franco-Moroccan relations 
cannot be matters for internal juris- 
diction. Had France settled her affairs 
with these two states amicably, there 
would have been no question of Tuni- 
sia and Morocco, But since France 
ignored nationalist aspirations, the 
only alternatives are to let the struggle 
continue between the weak, unarmed 
people of Tunisia and Morocco and a 
powerful, mechanized nation, or to 
use the good offices of the United 
Nations for a friendly settlement. The 
former course would lead to much 
suffering and the ruthless destruction 
of life and property and, ultimately, 
disturb friendly relations between 
France and nations linked to the peo- 
ple of North Africa by race, culture 
and language, or by ties of humanity 
and love of freedom. The latter would 
bring about a friendly settlement be- 
tween France and the people of North 
Africa in accordance with the prin- 


ciples of the Charter and friendly re- 
lations with France. 

Iraq believes it to be a basic func- 
tion of the United Nations so to 
handle this matter as to remove inter- 
national tension and to put into effect 
the principle of self-determination of 
peoples. 

Article 1 of the Charter defines 
development of “friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples” as a basic 
purpose of the United Nations. In 
the issues of Tunisia and Morocco the 
principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples are directly 
involved; the friendly relations among 
nations will certainly follow. Tunisia 
and Morocco are sovereign states and 
the United Nations can, under Article 
10 of the Charter, deal with their 
problems. As for United Nations prac- 
tice, the Organization has made its 
contribution to the independence of 
dependent peoples in the cases of In- 
donesia, Libya, Eritrea, and Somali- 
land. 


TREATIES Treaties are valid only as 
they represent the free will of the two 
parties concerned. Treaties imposed 
and treaties between unequals cannot 
be held morally binding on any peo- 
ple. The treaties between France and 
Tunisia and Morocco, as described 
by Mr. Schuman, subjugate completely 
the will of the people of those coun- 
tries to the will of France. 

It is because a state of ferment 
exists that the United Nations must 
intervene: ferment for which France 
alone is responsible. Instead of con- 
tinuing negotiations and finding friend- 
ly solutions, suppression, deportation 
and brutal handling of the population 
were the rule. Mr. Schuman speaks 
of violence and terrorism in Tunisia. 
The Tunisian people are not terrorists. 
They have risen to defend themselves 
against repressive colonial measures. 
The Government of Mr. Shenick, 
which truly enjoys the confidence of 
the Bey of Tunis, was forcefully 
ejected and its members deported and 
imprisoned. This, coupled with the 
deportation and internment of other 
nationalists and labor leaders, pro- 
voked the masses, who were ruthlessly 
handled by the French military au- 
thorities. 

It is for France to decide whether 
to meet nationalist aspirations with 
sympathy and understanding or with 
ruthless suppression. But the world 
cannot remain indifferent. 

Iraq does not believe that the stage 
of economic and social development 
of any people and specially of peoples 
of advanced cultures like the North 
Africans should be a measure for 
their attainment of independence. Po- 
litical freedom should be recognized 
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for any people who have developed 
political consciousness, irrespective of 
their riches or technical achievements. 


SACRIFICES Mr. Schuman spoke of 
French sacrifices and expenditures in 
North Africa, but Great Britain had 
similar claims over other territories. 
And Great Britain is greater today 
after the independence of India, Pak- 
istan, Burma, and Ceylon. Iraq hopes 
that France will be no less great. 

Mr. Schuman did not mention the 
sacrifices of the people of these coun- 
tries for France. Thousands gave their 
lives in defence of France and the free 
world in two world wars. They were 
promised during the war that their 
national aspirations would be realized 
after the war. This in itself should be 
a reason for their attaining their na- 
tional aspirations. The contributions 
of the people of Morocco and Tunisia 
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to France have certainly been no less 
than those of France to these ter- 
ritories. 

For France to claim to be the sole 
authority qualified to decide on the 
freedom and independence of Tunisia 
and Morocco violates the very prin- 
ciples of self-determination. As to the 
argument that the world is moving to- 
ward supra-national entities, it is for 
Tunisia and Morocco once they have 
become independent to decide freely 
on the way they will co-operate with 
other nations in equality and friend- 
ship. 

“Today, in the era of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights 
—is it too much to appeal to France 
to make the national liberation of 
Tunisia and Morocco quick, peaceful 
and friendly? This is the spirit of the 
Charter and this is the way of the 
United Nations.” 





EXPERTS MAP GOALS FOR 
INDUSTRY IN EL SALVADOR 


Further planning with United Na- 
tions experts for the development of 
promising light industries in El Sal- 
vador and the establishment, also with 
United Nations technical aid, of a na- 
tional Development Corporation to 
finance and regulate new enterprises, 
have been recommended in a report 
by an expert on industria] economy 
serving with the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission in that Cen- 
tral American country. 

The expert, Bert F. Hoselitz, of 
the University of Chicago, who spent 
several months in El Salvador study- 
ing the situation, declares in his report 
that “industrialization is necessary if 
living standards in El Salvador are to 
be increased noticeably, because its 
agricultural resources are limited, its 
population is already denser than in 
all other Latin American countries, 
except Haiti, and is still rising, and 
because, compared with its neighbors, 
El Salvador has already advanced con- 
siderably in setting up the beginnings 
of an industrial structure.” 

The report stresses “the increase of 
mass living standards” as a primary 
goal of Salvadorean industrialization 
and lists, as secondary aims, greater 
seasonal stabilization of employment; 
less dependence on the export of one 
chief crop, coffee; the further develop- 
ment of manual and technical skills 
in the population; and closer economic 
integration with the other four Cen- 
tral American republics. 

The report further points out that 
since the development of a heavy in- 
dustry in El Salvador is impossible due 
to the small size of the country and 
the scarcity of mineral resources, the 
only alternative is “the establishment 
of light industries, specially in the 
fields of food processing, textiles, 
clothing, leather goods, some building 
materials, and common_ household 
utensils and tools, and possibly other 
light industries working up imported 
raw materials for re-export.” 

Two important aspects of the in- 
dustrial development of the country 
are “the introduction of more rational 
and more efficient methods of produc- 
tion and resource use and allocation”; 
and the promotion of “the greatest 
possible degree of economic integra- 
tion and collaboration with the other 
Central American countries.” The last, 
the report states, “may lead to a fruit- 
ful division of labor” in that region 
with the result of “increasing the po- 
tential market for the products of each 
of the Central American republics and 
of permitting the reduction of the 
costs of production, because the scale 
of output could be increased.” 
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22nd-23rd MEETINGS—November 21-22 

Repatriation of Greek children: Gen- 
eral debate, Draft resolution A/AC.61 
L.18 introduced. 


United Nations Digest 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents , 208th-209th MEETINGS—Nov. 11-12 
Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: report of ECOSOC, 


NOVEMBER 10-22 Chap. III: General debate concluded 
of tech- 


Second Committee 





and began discussion part (d), 
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Members observed one minute of 521st-528th MEETINGS—Novy. 10-22 ment A/C.2/L.167 introduced 
silence for Dr, Chaim Weizmann, late Reports of UNCURK: U.S.S.R. intro- °10th-121th MEETINGS 
President of Israel. ; duced revision to A/C.1/729. India cir- November 13-14 
Secretary-General rry&ve Lie read culated draft resolution A/C.1/734 Technical assistance: Revision to A 
pihapsetr| omrentns a ee a. —. Statements in general debate. C.2/L.167 submitted which sponsors of 
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bly’s tribute to Dr. Chaim Weizman. Question of race conflict in South resolution incorporating resolutions 
Appointment of members of Negoti- Africa resulting from policies of apar- and amendments on this item. It unani- 
ating Committee for Extra-Budgetary  theid of Government of Union of South ™ously recommended draft resolution 
Funds: Australia, Canada, Colombia, Africa: During general discussion A/C.2/L.170; draft resolutions | and 
France, Haiti, Lebanon, Pakistan, U.K., South Africa introduced motion <A amendments A/C.2 L.154 _ and Corr.1, 
Canada, U.S.A. appointed. AC.61/L.6, an 18-member draft resolu- L157, 1.159, L.161 and L.163 one with- 


General debate continued. tion (A/AC.61/L.8/Rev.1) was tabled, oe Ra 3 Se lopted oe o 
. ” _— , ae and amendments A/AC.61/L.9, L.10, L.11 9 G@ucee O 4sti Adopted amen e 
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L.286-L.289 to L.281. Adopted 
ment A/C.3/L.288 (32-13, 


amend- 
5 absts.) and 


resolution A/C.3/L.281 (37-1, 12 absts.). 


442nd MEETING—November 11 
Dissemination of information on U.N. 
resolutions: Voted on A/C.3/L.247/Rev.1 
and amendments; resolution as a whole 
as amended adopted 44-5, 1 abst. 
443rd-452nd MEETINGS—Nov. 12-22 
Human rights. Recommendations 
concerning international respect for 
self-determination of peoples: General 
debate. Submitted draft resolution A/ 
C.3/L.293 and amendment A/C.3/L.294. 


Fourth Committee 
268th MEETING—November 10 

Joint draft resolution on educational, 
economic and social policies in Non- 


Self-Governing Territories: Draft resol. 


A/C.4/208 adopted (34-2, 12 absts.). 
Participation of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories in the work of Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories (agenda item 35): Gen- 
eral debate. 
269th-270th MEETINGS—November 11 
Agenda item 35: General debate con- 
cluded. Committee then voted on draft 
resolution A/C.4/L.221 and amendments 
thereto. Amendments A/C.4/L.224 and 
point 2 of L.228 were rejected; L.230/ 
Rev.1, and L/228 point 1 (a) and (b) 
adopted; L.227 accepted by sponsors. 
A/C.4/L.221 adopted (40-10, 4 absts.) 
as amended. 
271st-278th MEETINGS—Nov. 12-18 
Factors which should be taken 
account in deciding whether a terri- 
tory is or is not a territory whose 
people have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government: Iraq in- 
troduced report of Ad Hoc Committee 
on Factors (A/2178). General debate 
followed. Draft resolution A/C.4/L.23 
and Corr.1 introduced, and amendments 
A/C.4/L.233, L.234 and L. 236. Voted on 
paragraphs and amendments thereto; 
draft resolution as a whole, as amend- 
ed, adopted 34-12, 8 absts. 
279th MEETING—November 19 
Participation of Italy in work of 
Committee: Italy’s representative in- 
vited to take part in debates. 
Request for oral hearings: Decided 
to grant request by Blanc Democrat- 
ique Camerounais (A/C.4/219), Union 


into 


des Chefs du Nord-Togo and Parti To- 
golais du Progress (A/C.4/220). 

Report of Trusteeship Council (A/ 
2150): President of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil introduced the report and general 
debate began, 


280th MEETING—November 21 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Gen- 
eral debate continued. Draft resolution 
A/C.4/L.240 introduced. 


Fifth Committee 
357th-360th MEETINGS—Nov. 10-11 

Question of adoption by ECOSOC and 
its functional commissions of Spanish 
as a working language: Continued con- 
sideration of report A/2242. Proposal 
A/C.5/L.188 rejected 9-31, 12 absts. 
Proposals A/C.5/L.188-L.190 submitted 
and later withdrawn in favor of joint 
draft resolution A/C.5/L.191. Oral 
amendment to it rejected. A/C.5/L.191 
adopted as a whole 43-11, 1 abst. 

Seale of assessments for apportion- 
ment of expenses of UN (agenda item 
46): Report A/2161, containing Commit- 
tee on Contributions’ recommendations 
for scale of assessments for 1953 was 
presented. 
361st-364th MEETINGS—Nov. 12-14 

Agenda item 46: Draft resolutions 
A/C.5/L.192-L.194 submitted. Vote was: 
U.S.S.R. resol. A/C.5/L.1938 (5-37, 6 
absts.), U.S. resol. L192, as amended, 
(33-6, 9 absts.), and L.194, embodying 
recommendations contained in A/2161, 
(38-7, 3 absts.). 
365th-366th MEETINGS—Novy. 17-18 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1958: First reading of 1953 budget con- 
tinued. Approved estimates for Section 
20(a)—$650,000 (438-5, 1 abst.), Section 
1—$640,000 (48-0), Section 2—without 
objection and approved supplementary 
estimates for Sections 1 and 20 (see 
A/C.5/505 and 500, and <A/2251 and 
2250). Approved (43-5, 1 abst.) at first 
reading $4,459,900 for Section 17. Ap- 
proved (438-6, 5 absts.) joint recom- 
mendations of Advisory Cttee. and Sec. 
Gen. of $3,864,250 for public informa- 
tion activities. 

Approved funds for Korean 
Medals. 

Approved Advisory Cttee, draft reso- 
lution pertaining to exchange of U.N. 
and Cantonal Government properties 


Service 


in Geneva, 

Decided that if Sixth Committee res- 
olution on ways and means for making 
evidence of customary international 
law more readily available was adop- 
ted by G.A., funds should come from 
Section 26. 

Approved 
A/C.5/L.199, 

Supplementary 
cial year 1952: 


rapporteur’s reports for 

L.201 and L.202. 

estimates for finan- 
Discussed A/C.5/507 

and Corr.1. 


Headquarters of UN: Decided (43-0, 
5 absts.) to recommend that G.A. note 
report A/2209 and that Sec.Gen. submit 
final report to eighth session. 


Sixth Committee 
3238rd-328th MEETINGS—Nov. 10-17 

International criminal jurisdiction: 
General debate, draft resolutions A/ 
C.6/L.260 and L.261, and amendment 
4262. Later revisions to draft resolu- 
tions submitted and amendment with- 
drawn. Voted first on A/C.6/L.261/ 
tev.l which adopted as a whole as 
revised (23-16, 7 absts.). No vote need- 
ed on L.260. 

Memorial tribute to Abraham H. 
Feller: At 327th meeting, Committee 
members observed one minute of silence 
in memory of Mr. Feller, General Coun- 
sel and acting Assistant Secretary- 
General Legal Department. 
329th-332nd MEETINGS—Nov. 19-25 

Question of defining aggression: 
Draft resolution A/C.6/L.264 before 
Committee. General debate. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
456th MEETING—November 20 : 
Agenda second part 11th’ session 
unanimously adopted. Periodic visiting 
mission Trust Territories Pacific 1953: 
one mission February-May. Selected 
France, Da. Dominican Republic, 
Syria. 
Council decided 
June 16, 19538. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL— 
Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor 


oo 


Geneva—November 22 

Third session ended, progress report 
(E/2341) unanimously adopted confirm- 
ing terms of reference. Will consider 
formulating definition forced labor 
during discussion final report. 


12th session begin 
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